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Cross-Section  of  Newspaper  Opinion  on 
World-Wide  Economic  Crisis 

Leading  Makers  of  Public  Opinion  Discuss  Startling  Paradox  of  Suffocating  Over-Supply  and  Wide- 
Spread  Want — Tell  of  Possible  Ways  Out  in  Snapshot  Statements 


Make  1931  Volume 
Basis  of  Business 

My  own  philosophy,  for  which  I  make 
no  great  claims,  is  that  elemental 
economic  forces  are  at  work  beyond  the 
_  power  of  any 


human  effort  to 
ctmtrol.  At  least 
this  is  as  true  as 
it  is  true  to  say 
tliat  man  could 
not  have  pre¬ 
vented  the  World 
war  of  1914. 
Possibly  human 
ingenuity  could 
have  prevented 
that  war  but  cer- 
tainly  human  ef¬ 
forts  did  not 
F«ank  Knox  prevent  it  al¬ 

though  there  were 
ample  warnings  of  its  approach.  Simi¬ 
larly  in  this  peace  time  crisis  there  were 
many  warnings  of  approaching  economic 
disaster,  and  a  check  of  the  efforts  made 
to  prevent  that  di.saster  is  meager  and 
disappiinting.  Most  of  us  contributed  to 
it  in  one  way  or  another. 

Feeling  thus  I  think  there  is  little  that 
we  can  do  now  to  definitely  change  the 
tide.  When  its  ebb  is  spent  the  flow 
in  the  other  direction  will  begin.  While 
^is  may  be  a  rather  fatalistic  philosophy 
it  does  leave  room  for  human  effort  and 
Iniman  ingenuity  in  the  direction  of  ad¬ 
justment  and  preparation.  It  will  ac¬ 
tually  contribute  to  a  swifter  return  of 
normal  conditions  if  all  business  leaders 
as  quickly  as  may  be  adjust  their  businesses 
to  meet  the  diminished  volume  of  toflay 
and  use  for  comparative  puriKises  the 
figures  of  1926  and  1927  rather  than  the 
mad.  delirious  years  of  over-production 
which  followed.  This  readjustment  must 
come  before  business  can  be  healthy,  and 
a  healthy  condition  of  business  must  pre¬ 
cede  a  return  of  increased  prosperity. — 
Fuan’k  Knox,  publisher,  Cliiatfio  Daily 
XtrtiV. 

Thinks  the  Tide  May 
Already  Have  Turned 

AS  overpnKluction  followed  from  over- 
confidence,  now  both  slack  i)r<Kluction 
and  under-consumption  follow  largely 
from  over-fear.  Such  public  fear  recently 
swelled  to  large  projM)rtions  and  caused 
fioth  hoarding  of  money  and  unreason¬ 
able  sacrifice  of  securities.  Even  some 
trustees  s»)ld  gcKxl  investments  out  of 
^r  for  the  integrity  of  their  trusts. 
Such  an  acute  spasm  of  fear  is  usually 
a  phase  of  depressions  and  may  l)e  a  last 
phase.  Once  checked  or  eliminated,  the 
Worst  may  be  over.  Hut  the  healing 
process  may  be  slow.  More  than  hitherto 
our  problems  are  international  in  scope 
and  intricacy.  (lovernmental  confer- 
*uces,  agreements  and  laws  may  help 
touch  but  there  is  no  substitute  for  a 
public  of  steady  heads,  free  from  un- 
f*soning  fear.  When  money  begins  to 
buy  rather  than  to  hide  the  tide  should 
^rn;  and  it  may  already  have  turned. — 
B.  Russell,  editor,  Sfrinqfield 
(Mass.)  Union. 


WHICH  WAY  OUT? 

V^HICH  way  out,  for  this  troubled  world? 

With  millions  of  workers  idle  because  the  goods  they  might  make 
cannot  be  sold;  with  farm  products  glutting  the  warehouses;  and  with 
untold  numbers  at  the  same  lime  in  actual  want  in  every  part  of  our  nation, 
must  we  sit  and  wait  for  a  tedious  “economic  cycle”  to  roll  along  over 
those  unfortunate  enough  to  he  in  the  way?  Or  can  we  fashion  new  parts 
to  replace  the  worn  pieces  of  the  economic  machine  and  start  it  throbbing 
upgrade  with  renewed  power? 

Seeking  to  make  the  best  of  today's  editorial  thought  available  to  the 
whole  profession.  Editor  &  Publisher  offers  herewith  the  first  installment 
of  briefly-stated  views  obtained  from  makers  of  public  opinion.  They 
cover  a  wide  range.  One  would  have  the  five-<lay  week  or  the  six-hour  day 
generally  adopted.  .Another  wants  measures  to  stabilize  the  price  of  silver; 
a  third  woulil  recognize  Russia;  yet  another  speaks  for  a  governmental 
board  to  study  the  future  and  keep  the  public  informed  as  to  economic  trends. 

More  e(|uitable  distribution  of  the  national  income  is  urged  by  several, 
one  of  whom  puts  his  idea  more  definitely  as  the  continual  raising  of  wages 
so  that  the  workers  may  consume  more  and  more.  Some  speak  frankly  for 
inflation  in  iheHiileresIs  of  debtors. 

A  arious  writers  suggest  — and  a  few  protest  —  further  reduction  of  war  debts. 
High  tariffs  are  the  targets  of  a  number. 

C^rntradictory  thougb  tbey  may  be  in  some  particulars,  the  statements 
presented  herewith  show  an  eager  grappling  with  the  biggest  problem  facing 
the  world  today.  E<litor  X  Publisher  is  proud  to  offer  this  cross-section  of 
editorial  attitude  and  belief  in  the  current  emergency. 


World  Afflicted  by 
Fear,  Selfishness 

E.\R  and  iincnlixlitenefl  selfishness 

are  probably  the  maladies  from 

which  the  world  is  most  snfferiiiK. 

_  This  a|)plies  to 

nations  as  well 
as  to  individuals. 
Note  1  say  "im- 
cnlightcned  sel¬ 
fishness."  I  am 
not  ready  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  the  world 
is  yet  ready  to 
a  h  a  n  d  o  n  t  h  e 
profit  motive.  It 
has  been  a  tre- 
mendf  >us  incen¬ 
tive  to  advance¬ 
ment.  to  progress. 
Frank  E.  Gannktt  Enlightened  self¬ 
ishness  realizes 
that  it's  a  goixl  thing  all  around  for  the 
other  fellow  to  get  his,  as  well  as  for  me 
to  get  mine.  Too  much  has  business  been 
built  on  the  basis  that  I  want  it  all  and 
will  go  to  almost  any  length  to  prevent 
the  other  fellow  from  getting  any.  Prob¬ 
ably  fear  is  at  the  nxit  of  the  wrong 
kind  of  selfishness. 

I  hojie  some  day  that  all  trade  harriers 
can  be  alxilished  so  that  each  region  will 
produce  what  it  is  most  fitted  to  jinxluce. 
There  are  scores  of  other  suggestions 
which  would  help  cure  the  world's  ills. 
.Among  these  of  first  importance  is  a 
world  monetary  and  hanking  system  to 
stabilize  business,  and  an  intelligent  con¬ 
trol  of  prfKiuction  without  stifling  indi¬ 
vidual  initiative.  We  must  also,  of 
cour.se,  have  a  more  equitable  distribution 
of  the  profits  of  industry,  without  re.sort- 
ing  to  socialism. — F'rank  E.  Gannett, 
president  the  Gannett  newspapers. 


World  Must  Choose 
Unity  or  Individualism 

'Y’Ol'  are  asking  me  to  answer  a  <|ues- 
*  tion  that  is  just  as  far  IrwoimI  ir.y 
IMiwers  of  analysis  as  the  Black  Death 
was  lieyond  the 
capacity  of  the 
nedical  doctors  of 
the  .Middle  .Ages. 

They  had  never 
heard  of  strep- 
tococus  haemolyt- 
ticus.  and  they 
thought  that  the 
Black  Death  was 
a  cycle  of  divine 
wrath.  .A  lot  of 
our  wiseacres  to¬ 
day  are  calling 
thi#  economic  de¬ 
vastation  hv  a 
somewhat  similar  Stf.wart  Bryan 

term. 

Frankly,  I  think  the  trouble  is  that  the 
world  is  trying  to  work  two  absolutely 
opiNised  principles  in  complete  harmony. 

The  one  princiiile  is  that  of  unity. 
The  telegraph,  the  telephone,  the  motor 
car,  the  steamship,  the  airplane,  the  rail¬ 
road  have  made  this  world  one  place, 
and,  so  far,  that  principle  is  souiul. 

But  the  other  principle  we  are  trying 
to  enforce  is  high  tariff,  armaments,  ex¬ 
ploitation  by  caiiital,  and  exploitation  by 
labor,  all  of  which  are  based  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  selfish  individualism.  We  can¬ 
not  work  Ixith  of  these  principles  to¬ 
gether. 

.And  when  we  finally  get  through  this 
depression  we  will  have  lieen  driven,  by 
war  or  bankruptcy,  to  choose  one  course 
or  the  other — John  Stewart  Byran, 
president  and  publisher,  Richmond  (Va.) 
Xnvs  Leader. 


Must  Shake  Off 
Present  Hysteria 

To  a  very  great  extent,  our  recent 
trying  experiences  must  l)e  ascribe<l 
to  our  own  extravagances  in  1929.  Other 
causes  for  the 
present  depres¬ 
sion  have  tin- 
doubtedy  existed 
than  our  mail 
s|K'culative  mania 
of  that  year  and 
the  inevitable 
train  of  conse- 
(luences,  but  it  is 
certain  that  this 
lieriixl  of  reaction 
would  not  have 
been  just  what 
we  have  witnessed 
but  for  the  l)er-  .Xlexandfr  I).  Noyes 
formances  of  two 
or  three  years  ago. 

This  is  preeminently  true  of  the 
psychological  asjiects  «if  the  present  de¬ 
pression,  in  which  the  mental  alK'rration 
of  the  community,  its  talk  of  complete 
financial  ruin,  its  conse<|uent  action  in 
the  investment  markets  and  the  effect  on 
the  public  of  the  abnormal  prices  thereby 
established,  have  lH*en  iiaramount  in¬ 
fluences  for  evil.  .All  this  has  lieen 
merely  the  reverse  of  the  iiicture  pre- 
.sented  in  1929,  when  the  perversion  of 
the  public  mind  resulted  iu  establishing 
utterly  false  values  on  a  rising  market, 
and  doubtless  also  in  creating  unwise 
and  extravagant  jxilicies  in  trade. 

The  world  will  emerge  from  this 
jieriixl  of  violent  economic  readjustment 
as  it  has  emerged  from  many  other  and 
eipially  trying  episixles  of  the  kind.  It 
will  clo  so  through  adjusting  itself  to 
the  new  conditions,  re-establishing  nor¬ 
mal  relations  iH-tween  supjily  and  de¬ 
mand,  and  tleveloiiing  the  new  ground¬ 
work  of  prosjierity  along  conservative 
lines.  But  the  world  will  have  to  shake 
off  its  present  hysteria  first. — .Au.xander 
Dana  Xoyes,  financial  e<litor  .Vete  York 
Times. 

For  Socialism  and 
** Rationalized*’  Work 

Acting  under  war  iKiwers,  whose 
justification  is  the  national  defense. 
Congress  can  and  should  promptly  take 
over  the  manufacturing,  mining,  extrac¬ 
tion.  transiMirtation  and  distribution  in¬ 
dustries.  It  should  organize  a  nation-wide 
system  of  economical  distribution  of  con¬ 
sumers’  gcKxls  to  the  iK'ople,  such  dis¬ 
tribution  being  devised  primarily  to 
furnish  to  all  the  (leotile  a  comfort 
standard  of  living.  Employment  should 
meanwhile  be  rationalized  on  a  basis  of 
shorter  working  hours,  which  should  be 
progressively  reduced  as  imjirovements 
in  mechanization  and  methixl  may  lie  de¬ 
veloped.  Private  property  rights  which 
enable  individuals  to  profit  by  the  tfiil  or 
ingenuity  of  others  should  lie  eliminated 
through  confiscatory  rates  of  taxation  on 
estates  and  incomes. — Laurence  Timri, 
in  charge  of  Washington  Bureau,  Fed¬ 
erated  Press. 

(Continued  on  nc.rl  paqe) 
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Stop  Trying  to  Imitate 
Collectivism  in  Democracy 

The  devastation  has  its  cause  in  the 
grafting  of  socialistic  and  communis¬ 
tic  iwrasitical  growths  on  political  insti¬ 
tutions  which 
they  kill.  The 
Farm  Board  is 
one  instance. 

The  results 
have  been  (1 ) 
paralysis  of  the 
private  initiative 
which  is  not  in¬ 
tended  to  coexist 
with  the  Socialist 
state  and  which 
could  not,  even 
if  it  were  not  to 
be  exterminated 
Col.  R.  R.  McCobhick  by  edict;  (2)  the 
strangulation  of 
the  use  of  private  property  by  exces¬ 
sive  taxation  designed  to  throw  activity 
under  l>ureaucratic  control,  to  furnish 
public  works  of  a  magnitude  not  needed 
by  public  service  and  to  make  punitive 
levies  on  productive  wealth  and  absorb 
it  into  wasteful  political  action;  (3)  the 
fatty  degeneration  of  government  itself 
.so  that  it  becomes  incapable  of  the  func¬ 
tions  needed  to  carry  on  tlie  essential  na¬ 
tional  service  and  kee|)  the  nation  as  a 
nation  alx)ve  the  water. 

The  cure  is  to  stop  trying  to  imitate 
collectivism  in  a  representative  democ¬ 
racy. — Robert  R.  Mct'orniick,  Editor, 
Chicatio  Tribune. 


Against  Interference 
With  Economic  Law 

COUI-D  the  press  of  the  United  States 
unite  in  the  sponsorship  of  a  sound 
economic  program,  that  in  itself  would 
constitute  a  long 
step  toward  solv¬ 
ing  many  of  the 
problems  of  the 
depression.  W'e 
are  afraid,  how¬ 
ever,  that  there 
is  a  strong  tend¬ 
ency  on  tile  jiart 
of  newspaiiers  to 
Iirint  what  they 
iK'lieve  will  lie 
IKipular  w  i  t  h 
their  readers 
rather  than  what 
may  Ih*  for  their 
readers'  liest  in¬ 
terest  in  the  long 
run.  Consciously 
or  unconsciously,  nearly  every  newspajier 
has  its  own  circulation  problems  upjier- 
most  in  mind. 

Were  .such  a  Utoiiian  program  ptis- 
sihle  we  would  lie  inclinetl  to  suggest  a 
platform  .somewhat  as  follows : 

1.  To  quit  looking  to  the  government 
for  aid  and  succor. 

2.  To  recognize  that  the  operation  of 
fundamental  economic  laws  will  provide 
their  own  cure  for  our  troubles  if  allowed 
free  play.  Therefore  to  curb  or  eliminate 
those  existing  artilicialities  which  through 
jiolicy  and  act  have  lieen  and  are  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  law  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand.  .\niong  such  notably  are  union 
lalior  and  governmental  agencies  engaged 
in  business  such  as  the  I'ederal  h'arm 
Hoard. 

3j  To  reduce  manufacturing  and 
transportation  co.sts  ami  the  selling  price 
of  all  manuf.ictured  goods. 

4.  To  re<luce  governmental  expendi¬ 
tures  and  taxes — national,  state  and 
local. 

A  striking  example  of  the  difference 
Ix-tween  interference  with  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  and  allowing  it  free 
play  is  found  in  agriculture.  The  live¬ 
stock  industry,  unlike  wheat  and  cotton 
growing,  has  been  free  from  govern¬ 
mental  attempts  at  price  control.  The 
result  is  that  the  livestock  industry  is 
now  liijuidated.  The  cattle  producers, 
for  example,  have  in  the  last  few 
months  been  able  to  buy  young  and  light¬ 
weight  stock  for  feeding  (their  raw 
materials,  so  to  si)eak)  and  the  feeds 


for  fattening  them  on  a  basis  which,  in 
the  light  of  present-day  market  opinion, 
guarantees  them  substantial  profits  over 
the  next  four  to  eight  months  when  they 
are  returned  to  the  packing  centers  for 
slaughter. — Ward  A.  Neff,  president, 
the  Corn  Belt  Farm  Dailies. 


a  dinner  party  eight  months  ago:  “We 
thought  ourselves  into  this  mess  and  we 
must  think  our  way  out.” 

He  was  not  a  Christian  Scientist,  let 
me  add.  But  he  summed  it  up  better 
than  all  our  charts  have. — O.  O.  Mc- 
I.VTVRE,  columnist. 


Calls  for  Deflation 
of  Hoarded  Gold 

'T'HE  Tulsa  Tribune  believes  that 
money  manipulations  are  primarily 
responsible  for  the  world  business  de¬ 
pression.  Money  movements  are  directed 
not  at  all  by  economic  common  sense, 
but  by  the  uneconomic  force  of  usurious 
greed.  Instead  of  letting  the  actual 
values  of  national  integrity,  property, 
labor,  goods  and  consumption  regulate 
money  values,  the  world  money  markets 
attempt  to  gather  all  these  things  unto 
money  as  servile  appendages  by  setting 
an  arbitrary,  inflexible  valuation  upon 
metallic  money  bases.  Tangible  values 
are  totally  disregarded.  The  result  is 
that  concentration  of  the  world’s  gold 
reserves  in  Wall  Street  and  French 
banks  has  destroyed  the  real  values  and 
the  purchasing  power  of  countless 
millions. 

As  a  remedy,  the  Tulsa  Tribune  urges 
a  national  currency  which  w'ill  serve 
primarily  as  a  medium  of  exchange  in 
commerce,  and  not  solely  as  a  means  of 
wealth  accumulation.  We  believe  that 
the  value  of  hoarded  gold  should  be  de¬ 
flated  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
deflation  of  prices  and  wages,  thus 
lightening  the  burden  of  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  debts  and  accelerating  the  buying 
Iiower  of  oppressed  groups  at  home  and 
abroad.  We  believe  that  a  world  con¬ 
ference  should  be  called  to  effect  this 
through  adoption  of  currency  standards 
based  upon  the  actual  needs  of  the  human 
race  and  the  actual  economic  values  of 
citizenship  and  ownershin.  It  should  be 
the  purpose  of  this  conference  to  plan  for 
orderly  international  interchange  of 
goods  and  services,  and  to  delegate  to 
every  nation  the  uses  of  a  currency 
which  may  adequately  serve  the  produc¬ 
tive  and  purchasing  powers  its  people  in 
the  world’s  markets. — Tulsa  Tribune. 

Holds  Theories  are 
Just  ** Apple  Sauce*’ 

'T'HE  vast  pandemonium  sweeping  the 
world  was  brought  on  by  a  lack  of 
faith  in  our  institutions  and  ourselves. 
When  that  faith  is  restored,  business  will 
lie  restored  and  not  until. 

No  banker  or  financier  of  standing 
knew  this  catastrophe  was  coming  nor 
none  knows  when  it  will  vanish. 

Statistics  and  highblown  theories  are 
so  much  apple  sauce.  When  we  liegin 
thinking  straight,  we  will  lose  our  fears, 
including  the  fear  of  fear. 

.\  great  financier  now  gone  told  me  at 


Inflation  Possible 
Cure,  Says  Babson 

BELIEV'^E  in  helping  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  as  ultimately  the  world  must 
prosper  as  a  unit.  But  we  must  help 
the  banks,  farmers  and  unemployed  of 
this  country  simultaneously  with  helping 
the  banks,  farmers  and  unemployed  of 
Europe.  It  is  a  poor  rule  that  doesn’t 
work  both  ways. 

Freeing  frozen  bank  loans  should  be 
followed  by  an  increase  in  Federal 
Reserve  purchases  of  government  securi¬ 
ties  and  open  market  bills,  thus  forcing 
more  money  into  circulation.  With 
banking  confidence  restored,  this  new 
money  would  not  be  hoarded.  Together 
with  letting  down  the  bars  on  real  estate 
collateral,  mortgage  loans,  etc.,  this 
should  get  money  moving  again. 

Domestic  recovery  may  take  place 
through  some  form  of  inflation,  which 
will  make  it  easier  for  people  in  this 
country  who  are  in  debt  to  carry  their 
obligations  without  defaulting  either 
principal  or  interest. 

Give  help  to  Europe  through  revision 
of  war  debts  and  reparations — but  only 
on  condition  of  reduction  of  tariffs  and 
armaments.  The  world  could  save 
enough  on  arms  alone  to  pay  all  debts, 
and  this  goes  for  the  United  States  as 
well  as  Europe. —  Roger  W.  Babson, 
Economist. 

Sees  No  Merit  in 
Debt  Cancellation 

OUNl)  thinking  upon  world  affairs 
as  liearing  upon  the  miseries  of  the 
United  States  should  convince  us  that 
complaisance  and  long  distance  efforts 
are  hopeless.  The  remedies  are  here — 
if  we  can  find  them.  If  we  have  the 
world  leadership  sometimes  ascribed  to 
us,  we  can  best  demonstrate  it  by  bring¬ 
ing  our  own  undoubted  surpluses  and 
strident  needs  together. 

We  need  not  expect  European  nations 
to  pay  their  debts  to  us  in  time  to  help 
in  present  troubles,  and  we  are  now  met 
by  an  insistent  demand  that  we  cancel 
ail  debts.  This  would  put  us  in  position 
of  having  financed  and  manned  a  war 
we  did  not  start  and  of  having  assessed 
ourselves  to  pay  the  cost  and  thus  com¬ 
mission  the  Europeans  to  start  another 
war.  Our  own  affairs  are  sufficiently 
pressing.  We  need  most  of  all  a  restora¬ 
tion  of  sound  American  psychology  of 
pride  and  action  which  will  set  our  own 
people  to  working  together. — Eugene 
I.ORTON,  editor,  Tulsa  IVorld. 
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Would  Reduce  Hours, 
Let  More  Men  Work 


'T'HE  way  out.  Re-apportion  the 
■*-  available  supply  of  work.  Five-day 
weeks  or  six-hour  work  days  would 
spread  the  chance 


to  work,  wage¬ 
earning  power, 
buying  power  to 
much  greater 
number ;  would 
help  to  take  up 
the  surplus  in 
labor  market. 
Maintain  rate  of 
wages,  jier  hour, 
as  nearly  as  jios- 
sible.  Reduction 
in  cost  of  living 
would  offset  re¬ 
duction  of  time- 
wage,  largely. 


Fred  F.  Shedd 


If  with  this.  President  Hoover’s  plan 
for  release  and  liquefying  of  frozen  assets 
and  resources  in  nation’s  banks  were  to 
become  effective,  purchasing  power 
would  be  given  a  fillip,  purchases  would 
create  demand  on  producers,  manufac¬ 
turers;  more  production  would  require 
more  labor ;  that  would  mean  more 
wages,  more  purchasing  power,  more 
consumption  and  demand.  Re-adjust¬ 
ment  of  hours  of  individual  labor  to 
requirements  of  highly  mechanized  pro¬ 
duction  is  meeting  natural  cause  of  de¬ 
pression  with  a  natural  remedy. — Fred 
Fuller  Shedd,  editor,  Philiulelt>hia 
Evening  Bulletin  and  President  .‘Xmeri- 
can  .ScKiety  of  Newspaper  F'ditors. 


Oklahoman  Would 
**Try  Christianity** 


TT  takes  a  great  many  straws  to  make 
■*-  a  stack.  I  am  not  sap  enough  to  sug¬ 
gest  an  omniscient  idea  with  which  to 
change  human 


nature.  However, 
1  think  these 
things  would 
help : 

.Sharp  reduc¬ 
tion  of  army  and 
navy  through  dis¬ 
armament  agree¬ 
ments  with  world 


IKJwers. 

(jift  of  all  the 
surplus  wheat  in 
the  L'nited  States 
to  China  without 
any  worry  about 
whether  that 


\V.  M.  IIareison 


Religion  Needed, 
ind  Lots  of  It 


JOT  until  human  hate  and  greed  are 
*  substantially  diminished  will  the 
ice,  in  my  opinion,  lie  freed  from  the 
?curring  menace  of  economic  depres- 
ons.  Hate  breeds  war,  and  war  s 
ightful  material  and  moral  destriictiOT 
jquircs  decades  to  recompense.  Greed, 
lind  to  all  spiritual  values,  incites 
leculative  mania,  gct-rich-quick  schemes, 
id  stock-market  orgies.  \\  hat  this 
>untry  needs — the  whole  world  for  that 
latter — is  religion  and  plenty  of  it. 
ARL  I).  Ruth,  Washington  correspond- 
It.  Paul  Block  Newspapers. 


.starving  ant  hill  would  ever  pay  us. 

Removal  of  protective  tariffs. 

Inflation  of  currency  in  circulation. 

Enlargement  of  the  character  of  loans 
winch  can  be  discounted  by  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Hanks. 

Extend  Cierman  moratorium  five  years 
and  scale  reparations  down  to  more  rea¬ 
sonable  figure. 

.Adoption  by  big  business  of  a  nuxli- 
fied  Swoi^  plan. 

Modernizing  anti-trust  laws. 

Prohibition  of  short  selling  on  margin. 

State  acceptance  of  old-age  iiensions. 

Try  Christianity. 

Get  the  idea  out  of  the  public’s  head 
that  Uncle  Sam  is  a  rich,  soft  mutt  who 
will  help  everyone  who  cannot  help  him¬ 
self.  But  how?  -  You  tell  me. 

Walter  M.  Harrison,  managing  editor, 
Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman  and  7  inies. 
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CROSS-SECTION  OF  NEWSPAPER  OPINION  ON  IFORLD-WIDE  ECONOMIC  CRISIS 


No  Enduring  Welfare 
Until  Farms  Prosper 

My  theory  is  that  crude,  untnodified 
tribalism,  unbridled  industrialism, 
fumlamentally  chauvinistic,  and  the  prin¬ 
ciple  in  many 
countries  of  “the 
devil  take  the 
hinderinost”  have, 
i  n  combination, 
done  the  dirty 
work. 

The  hinder- 
most  are  the 
agricultural  pop¬ 
ulations.  The  at¬ 
titude  of  urban 
populations  t  o  - 
wards  them  is 
revealed  in  the 
origins  of  certain 
synonyms,  among 
boor,  oaf,  rustic. 


Tom  Wallace 


them  clown,  lout, 
heathen,  pagan. 

Inventions  have  made  the  world  one 
neighlwrhood  geographically.  Tribalism, 
in  other  words  nationalism ;  in  still  other 
words,  industrialism,  playing  upon 
patriotism  for  its  own  ends,  makes  the 
various  countries  armed  camps  behind 
tariff  walls.  Diplomats  are  the  liveried 
servants  of  big  business,  armies  and 
navies  its  servants  in  uniform. 

Within  the  walls  agricultural  popula¬ 
tions  are  rifled  of  their  crops  and  robbed 
as  purchasers.  The  process  stagnates 
business  within  each  tribal  enclosure, 
since  sales  to  consumers  depend  on  con¬ 
sumers’  purchasing  power. 

When  the  world  of  industrialism  un¬ 
derstands  that  there  can  be  no  enduring 
welfare  except  that  based  on  agricultural 
welfare  and  abandonment  of  economic 
warfare  between  countries,  w'e  shall  be 
on  the  road  to  a  more  stable  and  more 
general  prosperity  than  we  have  known, 
and  prosperity  is  likely  to  be  enjoyed 
along  with  peace. — Tom  Wau.ace,  edi¬ 
tor,  Louisrillc  Times. 


War  Debts  at  Base 
of  World* s  Troubles 

^HK  basic  cau.se  of  this  depression  is 
^  -^-the  fiction  that  the  world  can  bear 
j  the  burden  of  war  costs.  Efforts  to 
keep  that  fiction 
alive  have 
strangled  world 
trade  l)ecause 
they  impose  im¬ 
possible  pay¬ 
ments  upon  those 
least  able  to  pay, 
for  the  ultimate 
reimbursement  of 
those  best  able  to 
do  without  pay¬ 
ment.  They  have 
erected  the 
double  walls  of 
international  debt 
and  prohibitive 


Aathl'r  J.  Sinsott 


useless  save  for  slaughter.  Reason  must 
replace  emotion  politically.  If  necessary 
to  change  governments  and  scrap  tra¬ 
ditional  ways  of  thought  to  achieve  these 
ends,  then  we  must  not  flinch  from  the 
effort.  We  have  created  a  vast,  machine- 
made  civilization,  infinitely  complicated, 
containing  potentialities  for  greater 
human  happiness  than  ever  known  and 
greater  human  wretchedness  than  ever 
experienced,  depending  upon  whether  we 
master  this  machine  civilization  or  be¬ 
come  its  slaves.  To  justify  his  human 
dignity,  man  must  win  this  battle. — Paul 
ItENTON,  associate  editor,  Rochester 
(X.V.)  Tiines-Union. 


George  E.  Miller 


Urges  Waterways, 

Russian  Recognition 

T  ET  Congress  declare  war  upon  the 
depression,  and  accompany  that 
declaration  with  an  appropriation  of 
money  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  beyond 
question  that  the 
declaration  means 
business.  Then 
use  the  money  to 
impound  the  flood 
waters  of  the 
Mississippi  by 
such  works  on 
its  various  tribu¬ 
taries  as  have 
been  used  com¬ 
pletely  to  harness 
the  it  iami  river 
in  Ohio. 

This  will  pro¬ 
vide  abundant  waterpower  at  many  points 
thrfiugbout  the  Mississippi  valley,  will 
make  such  tributaries  as  the  Missouri  per¬ 
manently  navigable,  will  insure  the  recla¬ 
mation  of  great  areas  now  jieriodically 
rtofided.  will  supply  water  for  irrigation 
in  certain  .sections  now  partly  or  wholly 
arid,  will  save  the  lives  of  the  hundreds 
drowned  whenever  the  Mississippi  goes 
on  a  real  rampage,  will  provide  occupa- 
tifni  for  millions  of  people  and  will  help 
to  put  a  heart  of  hope  into  the  nation. 

.\nother  thing :  I^t  the  .American  gov¬ 
ernment  recognize  the  government  of 
Russia,  thus  o|)ening  to  the  American 
IK'ople  the  greatest  potential  market  now 
apparent  anywhere  uihiii  this  earth. 

And  la.stly,  let  our  grivernment  lose 
no  time  in  doing  all  that  is  necessary  to 
come  to  an  understanding  with  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Can.ada  for  the  construction 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  waterway.  For  no 
cfimplete  prosi^rity  can  come  to  the 
l.'nited  States  while  our  neighlKir  to  the 
north  is  in  the  doldrums —  flEOHiiF.  E. 
Mii.i.kr,  editor,  Detroit  Ne^os. 


j  tariffs  against  the  flow  of  goods  and  .serv 
1  ices  from  land  to  land  and  especially 
I  ironi  an  impoverished  half-world  to  an 
I  enriched  half-world.  The  lieginning  of 
,  ^rrection  lies  with  us.  England  stands 
*  ^  policy  committed  to  forgive  the  war 
debts  when  we  do.  Together  the  two 
could  by  example  and  persuasion  com¬ 
pel  cwipliance  elsewhere.  The  removal 
of  this  world  burden  would  free  nations 
to  meet  their  own  problems,  born  of 
this  one. — .Xrtuur  J.  .Sixnott,  manag- 
"iK  editor,  Xewark  (N'.J.)  P.vening 
ones. 


For  Higher  Wages, 

More  Buying  Power 

E  must  abandon  helter-skelter  indi¬ 
vidualism  in  economics  as  we  have 
elsewhere.  We  must  plan  to  adjust  pro¬ 
duction  to  consumiition  but  must  not 
jorget  that  true  wealth  is  prtxluction, 
heiice  strive  constantly  to  raise  the  rc- 
tiiineration  of  all  workers  that  they  may 
cwsunie  more  and  more.  War,  the  fear 
War  which  fathers  the  catastrophe 
dselt,  must  be  alxdished,  relieving  the 
OitKins  of  gigantic  armament  burdens. 


Confidence  would  be  restored,  and 
faith,  and  hoiie. 

“I^t’s  Go  To  Work!”  There's  magic 
in  the  very  thought ! 

Why  wait?  \Vhy  dally?  We  have 
the  men,  the  machinery,  the  money,  the 
opportunity.  United,  spirited  action, 
buoying  and  contagious,  with  a  definite 
(late  for  going  to  work,  would  work 
wonders. 

The  way  to  resume  is  to  resume. 

“Let's  Go  To  Work !’’ — tiKoRc.K  S. 
Cranu-m.!.,  managing  e<litor,  F.lniira 
Star-Gazette. 

What!  No  Monopoly 
of  Virtue  by  U.  S.? 

\  N  international  conference  at  once 
to  consider  world  currency  prob¬ 
lems.  Assume  a  permanent  moratorium 
for  German 
reparations  and 
charge  war  debts 
to  profit  and 
loss.  Co-operate 
heartily  with  the 
League  of  Na¬ 
tions  and  the  In¬ 
ternational  Bank 
i  n  constructive 
measures  for  the 
economic  and 
financial  improve¬ 
ment  of  troubled 
n  at  i  o  n  s,  espe¬ 
cially  those  on 
this  continent 


James  Q.  Dealey 


Sunpapers  Retire 
from  World-Saving 

^HE  only  constructive  suggestion  for 
ending  the  depression  that  we  have 
made  was  to  proiKise  the  brewing — and 
taxing — of  gocxl  beer.  Mr.  Hoover 
didn’t  take  kindly  to  this  so  temporarily 
we  have  retired  from  the  business  of 
world-saving. — J.  E.  Mi  rimiy,  managing 
editor,  and  IIa.mii.tox  Owf.n's,  editor, 
Baltimore  Sun. 

1*.  .S.  Mr.  I’aul  Patterson  asks  that 
this  be  considered  his  reply,  tCH),  to  your 
reipiest. 

Sees  Magic  in  Slogan, 

‘*Let*s  Go  to  Work** 

UN'.\NTMf)USLY  adopt  the  slogan. 
"I-et’s  Go  To  Work!” 

.'set  a  date,  .say  Nov.  1,  when  simul¬ 
taneously  every  industry,  shop  and  store 
in  the  United  States  will  put  that  slogan 
into  effect  and  go  to  work. 

Tomorrow  have  the  government,  the 
Iiress,  the  pulpit  and  every  other  agency 
in  the  land  blazon  the  news  that  Nov. 
1  we  start  to  work.  The  effect  would 
lie  instantaneous,  electric ! 

The  very  announcement,  made  so 
unanimously  and  definitely,  would  yank 
the  country  out  of  the  doldrums.  Busi¬ 
ness  would  jump  forward  the  very  day 
the  announcement  was  made  without 
waiting  for  Nov.  1. 


and  also  China.  Arrange  for  credits  to 
semi-bankrupt  nations  on  the  basis  of 
their  inherent  wealth  and  economic 
capacity,  provided  that  such  credits  be 
used  constructively. 

A  reorganized  banking  system  on  the 
regional  plan.  Lower  tariff  charges  by 
flat  rate  reduction;  follow  the  principle 
of  reciprocity  whenever  ixissiblc.  Vast 
economies  in  bxral  government.  Stabili¬ 
zation  of  employment  in  great  industries, 
on  basis  of  higli  wage  and  living  stand¬ 
ards.  Substitution  of  individual  land 
ownership  for  tenant  farming ;  withdraw 
marginal  lands  from  agricidture,  revert¬ 
ing  to  forests. 

Be  willing  to  believe  that  .\mcricans 
have  no  monoixdy  on  the  world's  wisdom 
and  virtue. —  Iames  Q.  Deai.ev,  editor, 
the  Dallas  .Xetes. 

Finds  Markets  Lost 
by  Drop  in  Silver 

^I'HE  currencies  of  some  of  our  best 
■  customers  have  now  depreciated  so 
that  they  are  unable  to  buy  from  us. 
Warehouses  on  the  Puget  Sound  ixirts 
are  bulging  with  flour  and  wheat,  which 
formcrlv  went  in  large  (luantitics  to  the 
Orient;  the  value  of  silver  has  fallen  so 
low  that  the  Oriental  nations  cannot 
afford  to  buy  our  pnxlucts. 

The  apple  growers  of  the  state  of 
Washington  furnish  one  of  the  best  ex¬ 
amples  of  cooiHTativc  enterprise  in  the 
country.  Thousands  of  boxes  are  sold  to 
Euro]x-an  and  Oriental  countries.  Now 
Norway,  .Sweden,  (ireat  Britain,  Den¬ 
mark  ami  other  European  countries  are 
cancelling  their  orders. 

Take  our  lumlxT.  .Not  only  has  the 
depreciated  currency  of  silver-using 
countries  stojiped  all  the  iiurcbases  of 
Northwest  lumber,  but  .American  mill 
men  find  that  the  exchange  now  gives 
Canada  a  HI  jx-r  cent  differential  in  her 
favor  and  the  United  Kingdom  a  20  jx-r 
cent  differential. 

It  is  conditions  like  these  that  have 
led  many  conservative  Northwest  men  to 
adv(Kate  attempts  to  stabilize  silver.  The 
restoration  of  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  Ear  East  would  have  a  ixnverful 
and  far-reaching  effect  on  commerce  and 
agriculture  in  the  Pacific  (ioast  states. 
In  itself,  of  course,  it  could  not  be  taken 
as  a  panacea  for  present  economic  ills, 
but  along  with  adjustment  of  tariffs. 
li(|uidation  of  frozen  real  estate  credits 
and  the  restoration  of  confidence,  might 
prove  a  potent  factor  in  relieving  con¬ 
ditions  winch  now  prevail. — Charles  B. 
Welch,  editor  and  general  manager. 
The  Taeoma  News  Tribune. 


A.  H.  Kirchhofer 


Should  Create  Body 
to  Study  the  Future 

HAT  I  have  to  say  is  based  u|H>n 
^  the  premise  that  since  man  acceler¬ 
ates  industrial  and  agricultural  conditions 
to  prcxluce  pros¬ 
perity,  he  also  can 
plan  ahead  far 
enough  and  wisely 
enough  to  over¬ 
come  tendencies 
toward  depres- 
s  i  o  n  .  Whether 
any  human 
agency  is  intelli¬ 
gent  enough  or 
ixjwerful  enough, 
international  con¬ 
ditions  c  o  n  s  i  d- 
ered,  to  overcome 
the  devastating 
effects  of  a  catas¬ 
trophe  such  as  the  last  war  is  ojien  to 
doubt. 

Speaking  of  the  present,  however,  the 
immediate  remedy  is  to  restore  the  stabil¬ 
ity  of  and  confidence  in  government 
throughout  the  world  and  faith  in  the 
existing  economic  order.  .Neither  is  per¬ 
fect,  but  the  system  is  the  best  we  have. 

The  buying  jxiwer  of  the  world  must 
be  restored ;  in  depressed  silver  markets, 
for  instance,  we  .see  the  explanation  for 
a  vast  slump  in  foreign  trade  affecting 
not  only  one  nation  but  all  of  them.  The 
Hixiver  plan  to  overcome  the  effect  of 
frozen  credits,  every  rational  man  will 
agree,  is  a  heaven-sent  inspiration  that 
will  assist  to  rebuild  our  shattereil  con- 
lidcnce  and  e(|uilibrium. 

Nations  may  prosjier  while  six-nding 
vast  sums  for  war  preiwrations,  but  we 
have  ample  experience  to  prove  that  war 
is  devastating  alike  to  soldier  and  civilian 
[Mipulation,  and  that  its  evil  effects  carry 
over  into  after  years  to  cause  some  of  the 
recent  grief  which  has  burdened  the 
world. 

This  depression  has  shown  that  our 
federal  reserve  system  needs  some  altera¬ 
tion.  Perhajis  the  outliKik  governing  its 
ojierations  has  not  been  broad  enough. 
In  connection  with  the  federal  reserve  or 
some  other  existing  federal  agency,  we 
should  create  a  txxly  whose  duty  it  will 
be  to  ItKik  ahead,  to  study  what  may  hap- 
ix-n  and  to  keep  the  country  and  its 
leaders  informed  of  trends  as  they 
develop. 

In  the  meantime  and  until  all  those 
who  want  to  work  have  the  opixirtunity 
to  do  so,  it  is  the  duty  of  everyone  able 
to  do  so  to  sacrifice  to  the  limit  to 
alleviate  hunger  and  suffering. — A.  H. 
Kir(HHoff.r,  managing  editor,  Buffalo 
lifening  Xews. 


Holds  Good  Faith, 

Fair  Play,  Essential 

11)0  not  feel  at  all  competent  to  give 
any  formula  but  I  am  very  strongly 
of  the  opinion  that  one  of  the  things  we 
shall  all  have  to 
do  is  to  stand 
for  sound  value, 
keep  gcxxl  faith 
and  practice  fair 
play.  This  would 
a  u  tomatically 
eliminate  sjiecula- 
tion  and  exploi¬ 
tation  and  all  of 
the  commercial 
vices  w  h  i  c  h 
sjiring  from  easy 
m  o  n  e  y  and 
greed. 

We  shall  have 
to  recognize  that 


John  Denson 


in  this  complicated  world  nolxxly  is  any 
more  prosperous  than  his  neighbor,  his 
customer  or  his  employee,  or  cannot  be 
so  in  the  long  run.  This  is  also  inter¬ 
nationally  true.  We  shall  have  to  learn 
to  cixirdinate  comixdition  and  cfxiperate 
between  the  units  of  every  industry. 

There  is  doubtless  much  else  to  do 
from  an  economic  standpoint  but  from 
a  moral  standpont  I  believe  the  above  is 
our  only  sa\ing  formula. — JoH.v  Ben- 
.soN',  president,  American  .Association  of 
advertising  agencies. 
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BRISBANE  SEES  BIG  OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS  NOW 


Hearst  Editor  and  Columnist  Comments  on  Mass  Circulations, 
Advertising,  “Sensational”  Journalism,  and  Other  Topics 
in  Answering  Editor  &  Publisher’s  Queries 


Opportunities  for  buying  news¬ 
papers  and  making  them  successful 
exist  now  as  never  l)efore,  Arthur  Bris¬ 
bane,  famous  Hearst  editor  and  executive, 
told  Editor  &  Puhlishkr  this  week.  This 


Arthur  Brisbane 


is  apparent,  Mr.  Brisbane  said,  in  face  of 
the  fact  that  the  cost  of  ojicrating  news¬ 
papers  is  constantly  rising. 

Mr.  Brisbane  also  expressed  his  opin¬ 
ions  on  “sensational”  journalism,  mass 
circulations,  and  on  the  handling  of  news 
of  the  depression. 

Mr.  Brisbane  expressed  bis  views  by 
answering  several  (|uestions  submitted  to 
him  recently  by  Editor  &  Pvblisiier  in 
connection  with  the  .I.'ith  anniversary  of 
the  AVu'  York  livcttinn  Journal. 

The  questions  and  Mr.  Brisbane’s 
answers  follows : 

Q. — “National  advertisers  are  calling 
for  restricted  newspaiier  circulations. 
Should  publishers  accept  this  as  an  indi¬ 
cation  that  ‘mass'  circulation  is  in  itself 
losing  its  value?” 

A. — “I  don’t  think  any  inlellificnt  na¬ 
tional  advertiser  is  calling  for  restricted 
ncwspaiier  circulation.  He  could  get  that 
by  writing  out  his  advertisement  and 
putting  the  writing  in  the  cellar,  or  hang¬ 
ing  it  up  in  his  dining  riKim.  Some  adver¬ 
tise  in  a  way  which  reminds  you  of  such  a 
proceeding. 

“MANY  shops  have  closed  recently  in 
New  York.  They  are  not  the  shops  that 
have  used  ‘mass  circulation’  intelligently. 
You  cannot  convince  W'anamaker,  Alt¬ 
man,  Macy,  (iimbel,  Bloomingdale,  or  any 
other  really  able  merchant  that  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  for  a  newspaiier  to  have  too  great  a 
circulation.  And  naturally,  you  cannot 
convince  (ieneral  Motors,  Ford,  ‘Luckies,’ 
‘Camels,’  ‘Chesterfield’  or  ‘Old  Gold’  that 
it  is  possible  to  have  too  much  circulation. 

“^'ou  can’t  do  real  advertising  without 
jiaving  for  it  and  mediums  which  mean 
SMALL  CIRCULATIONS  are  a  waste 
of  money.” 

Q. — “Advertisers  are  persistently  call¬ 
ing  for  lowered  newspaper  advertising 
rates,  taking  the  view  that  the  cut  is 
economically  feasible  despite  publishers’ 
claims  of  increasing  production  costs. 
What  arc  your  views  on  this?” 

A. — “Advertisers  really  wise  concen¬ 
trate  on  getting  more  circulation,  the 
widest  jKissiblc  publicity.  1  am  not  an 
expert  in  newspaper  costs,  hut  I  do  know 
that  they  arc  constantly  increasing.  I 
know  also  that  many  newspajiers  that 
could  not  have  lieen  purchased  a  few  years 
ago,  are  now  for  sale  at  bargain  prices, 
excellent  opportunities,  in  my  opinion,  for 
anybody  who  understands  the  newspaper 
business  and  has  something  to  say. 

“The  trouble  with  the  advertisers  is 
that  they  keep  alive  with  unwise  adver¬ 
tising.  a  lot  of  newspapers  run  by  men 
that  do  not  understand  newspapers.  .Ad¬ 


vertisers  should  concentrate  on  news¬ 
papers  that  really  give  results. 

“Some  advertisers  are  like  the  farmer 
that  keeps  on  feeding  and  milking  a  cow 
that  gives  only  four  quarts  of  milk  a  day, 
because  he  ’hasn’t  the  heart  to  butcher 
her.’  ” 

Q. — “Some  publishers  feel  that  dis¬ 
couraging  depression  news  should  be 
‘sugar  coated’  by  the  press  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  maintaining  public  confidence, 
others  that  a  straightforward  presenta¬ 
tion  news  policy  serves  better  in  tbe  long 
run.  How  do  you  feel  about  this?” 

A. — “In  dealing  with  our  ‘depression,’ 
a  responsible  publisher  is  as  careful  as 
a  doctor  would  be  in  speaking  to  a 
patient  about  his  illness.  You  can  tell 
a  man  the  truth,  without  frightening 
him  to  death.  You  can  tell  the  public 
the  truth,  without  adding  to  depression, 
or  creating  panic.  A  gofxl  deal  depends 
on  the  editor  and  his  personal  supply  of 
courage.  If  HE  is  frightened,  his  readers 
probably  will  be  frightened.  ‘To  con¬ 
vince  others,  be  yourself  convinced.’  -An 
editor  should  give  to  his  readers  all  the 
FACTS,  for  they  are  entitled  to  them, 
good  or  bad.  But  he  must  know  how 
to  pre.sent  them,  so  as  to  inform  the  en¬ 
lightened,  without  stampeding  the 
thoughtless. 

“He  can  announce  ‘Suspension  of  three 
small  banks  in  Ohio,’  without  saving,  in 
big  letters  ‘MORE  BANKS  CRASH.’  ” 

Q. — “Walter  Lippmann  says  ‘sensa¬ 
tional’  journalism  is  dying  of  its  own 
hand,  that  by  making  everything  drama¬ 
tic  nothing  is  dramatic.  What  are  your 
views  of  this  thefiry?” 

A. — “I  should  say  that  ‘sen.sational’ 
journalism  ‘makes  everything  dramatic,’ 
liecause  everything  IS  dramatic.  Nature 
makes  everything  dramatic,  from  the 
rainlniw  to  the  thunderstorm,  from  the 
extreme  cold  of  winter  to  the  heat  of 
summer,  but  Nature  doesn’t  .seem  to  lie 
‘dying  of  its  own  hand.’ 

“Wliat  Mr.  Lippmann  refers  to  is 
not  making  things  dramatic,  but  making 
them  foolish. 

“Mr.  Lippmann,  I  understand,  is  an 
admirable  writer  of  intellectual  essays — 
not  exactly  a  newspaper  man.” 

Q. — “In  what  line  do  you  think  jour¬ 
nalism  has  made  its  greatest  progress 
during  the  jiast  3.s  years?” 

A. — “There  has  lieen  great  improve¬ 
ment  in  newstiaix'r  writing,  newspajier 
pictures,  ncwspaiwr  accuracy  in  news  ac¬ 
counts.  Newsiiapers,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  lack  interest  in  public  service  and 
any  aiijiarent  appreciation  of  tbe  fact 
that  this  government  was  established  for 
human  lieings.  not  for  organized  corixira- 
tions.  .And  some  newspapers  are  lacking 
in  editorial  ix-rsonality.” 

Q. — “Do  you  feel  the  Journal’s  com¬ 
parative  longevity  under  one  ownership 
is  a  paradox  of  New  York  journalism? 
What  arc  your  personal  reactions  to  the 
anniversary? 

-A. — “The  Evening  Journal,  with  con¬ 
sistency,  sincerity  and  PERSISTENCA’, 
has  endeavored  to  represent  the  interest 
of  its  readers.  There  is,  therefore,  noth¬ 
ing  surprising  about  its  success.” 


ROTHERMERE  VISITS  CANADA 

Viscount  Rothermere,  proprietor  of 
the  London  Dail  Mail  and  numerous 
other  publications  arrived  at  Quebec 
Monday,  Oct.  12  alioard  tbe  Empress  of 
Britain  and  sailed  again  for  England 
on  the  same  liner  on  Wedne.sday.  His 
flying  visit  is  understood  to  have  been  in 
connection  with  his  interest  in  -Anglo- 
Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  located 
at  Quebec. 


POPE  RECEIVES  BICKELS 

Pope  Pius  XI  granted  an  audience  at 
A'atican  City,  Oct.  12  to  Karl  A.  Bickel, 
president  of  the  L'nited  Press  Associa¬ 
tions.  and  Mrs.  Bickel.  They  were  pre¬ 
sented  by  Thomas  B.  Morgan,  U.P. 
manager  in  Rome. 


NEW  M.  E.  STONE  BUST 


This  bronze  bust  of  the  late  Melville 
E.  Stone,  one  of  the  Associated  Press 
founders,  was  plared  Ort.  12,  in  the 
lobby  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
auditorium  where  the  state’s  journal¬ 
ism  hall  of  fame  has  been  housed 
temporarily.  The  bust  was  the  gift 
of  Associated  Press  directors,  who 
pro-rated  the  cost  at  their  meeting  in 
New  A  ork  last  week.  The  bust  was 
executed  by  Frances  Savage,  wife  of 
L.  F.  Curtis,  A.P.  superintendent  of 
markets. 

JOHNSTON  NEW  OWNER 
OF  HUNTSVILLE  TIMES 

Nephew  of  Victor  Hanson  Buys  Paper 
from  Receiver  for  $44,350 — 

New  Daily  Being 
Organized 

The  liuntsznlle  (Ala.)  Daily  Times 
was  sold  Oct.  10  at  a  Meral  receiver’s 
sale  to  Henry  P-  Johnston  of  Birming¬ 
ham,  .Ala.  He  is  a  nephew  of  Victor  H. 
Hanson,  publisher  of  the  Birmingham 
Xncs  and  .-Ige-flerald. 

Mr.  Johnston’s  bid  for  tbe  paper  was 
$44,350.  Others  who  sought  the  daily 
were  William  H.  Pierce,  Huntsville  at¬ 
torney  and  son  of  J.  H  Pierce,  the  jiaper’s 
former  iniblisher ;  Harry  Ayers,  publisher 
of  the  Anniston  (.Ala.)  .S’/ar;  I.awrence 
(ioldsmith,  Huntsville  capitalist,  and 
Charles  I.ovell,  trustee  for  the  Ixrnd- 
holders  of  the  Times  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany.  Mr.  lohnston’s  bid  was  slightly 
liigher  than  that  of  the  Ixindholders,  who 
withdrew  in  his  favor  after  the  other 
bidders  had  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Johnston  will  Ik?  one  of  the  young¬ 
est  if  not  the  youngest  publisher  in  the 
state.  His  newspajier  experience  covers 
work  in  the  siKirts  department  of  the 
Montgomery  .  Idvertiser,  with  the  Kelly- 
Smith  Company,  newspaper  advertising 
rejiresentatives  in  New  York,  and  nearly 
two  years  in  the  advertising  department 
of  the  Birmingham  News  and  -Age- 
Herald. 

Following  the  sale  William  H.  Pierce, 
son  of  the  founder  and  editor  of  the 
Times  until  it  was  placed  in  receivership, 
announced  that  the  Hunts7'ille  Daily 
Register,  a  new  daily  and  Sunday  news- 
paiier  would  make  its  appearance  soon. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Pierce  is  president  of  the 
Register  Publishing  Company,  capitalized 
at  $l(X).fl(10.  More  than  10()  Huntsville 
citizens  are  stockholders,  he  said.  It  is 
hoped  to  liegin  publication  Nov.  1. 

PRESENTS  MEMORIAL  TABLET 

John  Stewart  Brvan.  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Riehmond  (Va.)  Kesos 
Leader,  has  presented  a  marble  tablet  in 
memory  of  the  125  French  soldiers  who 
died  at  Williamsburg,  \’a.,  during  and 
after  the  siege  of  A’orktown,  \^a.  The 
tablet  will  be  unveiled  Oct.  18.  with  ap¬ 
propriate  exercises  in  the  Christopher 
W'ren  huildinp'.  of  William  and  Mary 
College  at  Williamsburg. 


COMPOSITORS  VICTORS 
IN  WAGE  DISPUTE 


Lockout  Ends  as  Tucson  (Ariz.)  Daily 
Citizen  Agrees  to  Union’s  Proposal 

of  Three-Dollar  Reduction  and 
Forty-five-Hour  Week 

Union  compositors  were  victors  in 
their  wage  dispute  with  the  publisher  of 
the  Tucson  (Ariz.)  Daily  Citizen  last 
week  and  after  a  lockout  of  four  days 
returned  to  work  Oct.  9. 

Frank  H.  Hitchcock,  publisher  and 
former  U.  S.  Postmaster  General,  agreed 
to  the  wage  scale  already  accepted  by 
the  publishers  of  the  Arizona  Daily  .Star, 
after  lengthy  conference  with  union  offi¬ 
cials  on  Thursday  afternoon  and  even¬ 
ing.  The  new  scale  is  a  reiluction  of 
three  dollars  per  week  from  the  previous 
scale  of  $51,  day,  and  $54.  night,  for  a 
45-hour  week. 

Negotiations  for  a  new  scale  had  been 
opened  at  the  proposal  of  publishers  of 
both  papers  about  Sept.  1,  .30  days  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  the  existing  scale. 
The  Citizen  publisher  proposed  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  nine  dollars  and  a  48-hour  week. 
.According  to  the  scale  committee,  he  had 
accepted  the  three  dollar  reduction  agree¬ 
able  to  the  Star  publishers  and  the  job 
shops,  Oct.  1.  However  each  Citizen 
compositor  was  personally  served  with  a 
notice  of  a  six  dollar  reduction  effective 
immediately,  but  each  remained  on  the 
job  under  orders  of  the  union,  pending 
further  arbitration.  The  lockout  came 
Monday,  when  all  compositors  except 
one  chose  to  remain  loyal  to  the  union. 
Upon  peremptory  offer  of  choice,  they 
were  replaced  immediately  with  non¬ 
union  printers,  although  there  are  no 
open  shops  in  Tucson. 

Four  days  elapsed  before  negotiations 
were  resumed  when  the  scale  committee 
met  with  the  Citizen  publisher  at  his 
request,  and  the  new  scale  was  agreed 
uixm. 

The  four  issues  of  the  Citizen  published 
during  the  lockout  were  characterized 
by  the  complete  ah>ence  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  every  major  advertiser  in  the 
community.  No  contracts  were  cancelled, 
the  regular  insertions  were  withheld. 

No  agreement  has  been  reached  re¬ 
garding  the  Citizen’s  use  of  boiler  plate 
mats.  The  International  Typographical 
Union  will  make  a  ruling  on  this 
matter. 

The  Friday  afternoon  Citizen,  first 
issue  after  the  union  compositors  re¬ 
turned.  carried  the  two  announcements:— 

“The  Daily  Citizen  has  reached  a 
satisfactory  under.standing  with  the  local 
tyjxigraphical  union,  and  its  printers  are 
again  at  work,  in  its  composing  room.” 

This  announcement  was  unsigned,  as 
was  that  which  first  gave  notice  of  dis- 
inite.  General  Hitchcock  made  no  formal 
statement. 

The  announcement  by  the  union  offi¬ 
cials  read  : — “To  the  public — the  typo¬ 
graphical  union,  through  its  ofticers.  is 
pleased  to  announce  that  cordial  relations 
again  exist  lietween  it  and  the  Tucson 
Daily  Citizen,  and  that  the  union  men 
again  are  at  work  in  their  respective 
jHisitions”  (Signed)  Howard  Keener, 
president ;  H.  -A.  Alorrison,  secretap'- 

-At  no  time  were  the  publishers  of  the 
.Arizona  Daily  Star  involved  in  the 
dispute. 


RADIO  REQUEST  DENIED 

The  Fetleral  Radio  Commission.  \3  ash- 
ington,  has  approved  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  Examiner  R.  F.  Hyde  that  tlw 
application  of  station  W’CLO,  onerated 
by  the  Jane.n’ille  (VVis.)  Gazelle,  for 
additional  davtime  power  lie  denied. _  The 
newspaiier.  through  its  agency.  WCLO 
Radio  Corporation,  asked  that  the  oper¬ 
ating  power  of  WCLO  be  increased  from 
100  to  250  watts  in  the  daytime,  with  no 
change  in  the  night  power  of  100  watt.s. 

STOVALL  BACK  FROM  EUROPE 

Pleasant  .A.  Stovall,  editor  of  .S’iitwh- 
nah  (Ga.)  Fuming  Press  who  was 
United  States  Minister  to  . 

during  the  administration  of  oodrow 
Wilson,  has  returned  to  Savannah  after 
an  absence  of  more  than  two  months  i 
Europe. 
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‘A.B.C.  WEEK’  ATTRACTS  8  CONVENTIONS 

Noted  Group  of  Speakers  Will  Address  Various  Meetings  in  Chicago  Next  Week — Newspaper 
Conventions  Include  A.B.C.,  Inland,  N.A.E.A.  and  Major  Market  Newspapers 


PL ULISHKKS,  advertisers,  agency  ex¬ 
ecutives.  and  newspai)er  advertising 
and  circulation  men,  will  meet  in  Chicago 
next  week  ft)r  their  annual  conferences 
on  puhlishing  and  advertising  problems. 
Although  there  will  be  eight  allied  or¬ 
ganizations  meeting  concurrently  in 
CTiicago,  the  week  is  familiarly  known  as 
“.A.H.L'.  Week"  to  those  connected  with 
the  imblishing  industry. 

The  eight  groups  meeting  next  week 
are :  .Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations ; 

Inlaml  Daily  Press  Association;  Xews- 
pajxT  .Advertising  Executives  .AsscK'ia- 
tion;  Major  Market  XewspaiH'rs,  Inc.; 
Western  Council,  American  .Association 
of  .Advertising  .Agencies;  Agricultural 
Publishers  -Association;  -American  Home 
Magazine  Publishers,  and  .Associated 
Business  Pajiers. 

".A.H.C.  Week"  will  officially  oiien 
next  -Monday  afteriKKm  when  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Inland  Daily  Press 
-As-soi-iation  will  hold  a  business  session 
at  the  -Morrison  Hotel.  The  same  after¬ 
noon  the  Illinois  -Associated  Press  Ivditors 
.AssfK'iation  will  convene  at  the  Morrison. 

President  Ered  Schilplin,  publisher  of 
the  St.  Cloud  (Minn.)  Times,  will  call 
the  4t>th  fall  meeting  of  the  Inland  to 
order  at  10  o'clock  Tuesday  morning  at 
the  -Morrison  Cameo  Rwmi.  Over  at  the 
Stevens  Hotel  another  meeting  will  get 
under  way  when  the  Xewspai>er  Advertis¬ 
ing  Executives  -AsstKiation  convenes  for 
one  day.  Croups  holding  meetings  on 
M'ednesday  are : 

Western  Council  of  the  -American  -Asso- 
riation  of  -Advertising  Agencies  at  the 
Tavern  Club;  Major  Market  Xews- 
papers.  Inc.,  at  the  Stevens;  Associated 
Business  Pai>ers,  Inc.,  at  the  Blackstone 
I  Hotel;  and  -Agricultural  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Stevens  Hotel. 

Dn  Thursday  the  18th  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  -Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
■  will  open  a  two-day  meeting  at  the 
•  Stevens.  The  .American  Home  Magazine 
j  Publishers  will  also  meet  on  Thursday 
at  the  Bismarck. 

Preceding  the  general  session  Thursday 
morning,  the  A.B.C.  board  of  directors 
will  hold  a  dinner  meeting  on  Wednesday 
evening  at  the  Stevens  Hotel. 

While  there  are  no  particular  import- 
int  questions  that  have  been  announced  in 
advance  to  come  up  for  consideration  at 
next  week’s  -A.B.C.  convention,  there  are 
a  numl)er  of  general  problems  of  vital 
interest  to  both  advertiser  and  publisher. 
The  c  nvention  will  open  on  Thur.sday 
morning  with  a  general  session  at  which 
P.  L.  Thomson,  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  Western  Electric  Company 
and  president  of  the  Bureau,  will  read  his 
annual  report. 

S.  E.  Thomason,  publisher  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  Times,  and  Thomas  H. 
^k.  vice-president  of  the  Crowell  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  Xew  York,  will  be  the 
^ncijal  sjieakers  at  the  opening  session. 
Tile  Thur.sday  afternoon  session  will  be 
given  over  to  divisional  meetings. 

Among  the  topics  offered  for  discussion 
at  the  divisional  meetings  is  one  regarding 
terms  of  [»yment  that  will  be  of  interest 
to  all  divisions.  The  question  has  been 
raised  as  to  whether  or  not  showing  the 
methfKl  of  payment  for  subscriptions  in 
A.B.C.  reports  is  of  sufficient  value  to 
continue  to  furnish  this  information.  The 
present  procedure  is  to  differentiate  the 
conditions  of  payment  into  two  classes, 
'ttmely,  paid  in  advance,  and  i)aid  during 
•ervice  or  paid  in  installments. 

The  suggestion  has  been  offered  that 
OK  only  important  consideration  is 
wether  or  not  the  subscription  has  been 
pid  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the 
Bureau,  regardless  of  how  and  when  pay- 
oient  is  made. 

Members  of  the  business  paper  division 
•'ll  discuss  the  subject  of  percentage  of 
^wals.  One  publisher  in  this  group 
'that  the  present  rule  permits  the 
showing  of  figures  that  are  not  true.  He 
•Mts  consideration  given  to  his  sugges- 
that  it  is  better  to  take  a  series  of 


monthly  expirations  and  follow  them 
through  for  the  number  renewed,  number 
canceled  and  expiration  at  request  of  sub¬ 
scriber  and  balance  canceled  after  the 
three  months  arrearage  i)eriod.  He  is  of 
the  opinion  that  a  six  months  period  prior 
to  the  period  covered  by  the  publisher’s 


statement  should  produce  an  accurate  re¬ 
newal  percentage. 

Friday  will  be  devoted  to  general  ses¬ 
sions  both  morning  and  afternoon,  during 
which  directors  will  be  elected,  resolutions 
adopted  and  other  business  transacted. 
Twelve  directors  will  be  elected  at  this 
session.  Those  whose  terms  expire  are; 

Xcxosl'af'ers  —  John  Cowles,  l^es 
.Moines  Register  and  Tribune;  J.  F. 
Bresnahan,  Press  Publishing  Company, 
Xew  York. 

.■Idvertisers — Stanley  E.  Baldwin, 
Willard  Storage  Battery  Co.,  Cleveland; 
•S.  E.  Conybeare,  .Armstrong  Cork  Com¬ 
pany.  Lancaster.  Penn. ;  F.  K.  Davis, 
(ieneral  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady, 
X.Y. ;  T.  F.  Driscoll,  .Armour  &  Co., 
Chicago;  Guy  C  Smith,  Libby.  McXeill 
&  Libby,  Chicago;  P.  L.  Thomson, 
Western  Electric  Company,  Xew  A'ork. 

Advertising  Agencies — Frank  J.  Her¬ 
mes,  The  Blackman  Company,  Xew 
York. 

Husincss  Paf<ers — E.  R.  Shaw,  Poivcr 
l^lant  Hnginecring,  Chicago. 

Farm  Papers — W.  C.  .Allen,  The 
Dakota  farmer.  Al)erdeen,  S.D. 

.Magazines— S.  R.  Latshaw,  Rutterick 


pUBLlCATIOX  of  the  comparative 

circulations  of  Xew  A'ork  City  news- 
pai)ers  for  the  six  months  ending  Sept. 
30,  1931,  and  for  the  .same  period  in  1930, 
in  Eiutor  &  Pi'iti-isutJt  last  week  have 
elicited  iiKpiiries  from  numerous  sources 
regarding  the  comparison  between  the 
September  30  and  the  March  31,  1931, 
figures. 

This  peril  k1  included  only  one 

Pcrirnl  Knditifi: 

Evening  Papers  March 

(Graphic  .  275, 95n 

lournal  . n50.949 

Post  .  in.1.0’4 

.Sun  .  .tn.t,.'in.t 

WorUlTelegram  .  272,956 

Brwiklyn  f^gle* .  98,697 

Brooklyn  Standard  Union.  39,106 
Brooklyn  Times*  .  101,211 

Total  Evening  .  1,845,402 

Morning  and  Sunday  Papers 

.\merican*  .  360,280 

Herald  Trilmne*  .  318,368 

Mirror**  .  561,628 

News*  . 1,353,662 

Times*  .  478,027 

Total  Morning  .  3,071,965 

*  Seven-day  average. 

**  Six-day  average. 


Publishing  Company,  Xew  A'ork  City. 

It  is  understood  that  the  name  of 
Howard  W.  Stixlghill,  business  and  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Louisville 
Courier  Journal  and  Times,  will  be  pro- 
lK>sed  for  membership  on  the  boanl  of 
directors  of  the  Bureau  in  the  newspai)er 


Freil  Schilplin 

division.  Resolutions  have  been  adopted 
at  recent  conventions  of  the  International 
Circulation  Managers  .Association  and 
the  Central  States  Circulation  Managers 
.AssfKiation  calling  for  the  election  of  a 
"practical,  thoroughly  experienced  circu¬ 
lation  manager”  to  the  board  of  directors. 

Advertising,  both  classified  .and  dis¬ 
play,  will  come  under  the  scrutiny  of  In¬ 
land  members  during  the  course  of  their 
two-day  session  at  the  Morrison.  Other 
subjects,  including  newspaper  pr(xluc- 
tion,  composing  room  costs,  newsprint, 
engraving  processes,  the  radio  and  the 
press,  will  come  up  for  <liscussion. 

The  Inland  sessions  will  open  Tuesday 
morning  with  a  report  of  the  board  of 
directors.  Speakers  on  the  morning 
I)rogram  arc :  ( ).  S.  Wespe,  Louisr'ille 
Courier-J  ourmd  and  Times,  president. 
Xewspaper  Classified  -Advertising  Man¬ 
agers  -AsscK'iation ;  and  C.  C'.  -Armstrong, 
Minneapolis  Tribune  classified  manager. 

Col.  Frank  Knox,  publisher  of  the 
Chicago  Dailv  Nctvs,  will  be  the  lunch¬ 
eon  speaker  ^Tuesday.  In  tlie  afternoon 
the  speakers  will  lie  J.  W.  Griest,  man¬ 
ager,  Retail  Merchants  Institute,  Chi¬ 
cago;  Ray  G.  I-each,  Mihvaukce  Leader, 


month  following  the  consolidation  of  the 
Morning,  livening  and  Sunday  ll'orld 
with  the  lirvning  Telegram.  W  hile  the 
total  circulation  is  greater  as  of  Octolier 
1  than  as  of  April  1,  in  the  evening 
paper  field  the  World-Telegram  is  the 
only  Xew  York  paiier  to  make  a  .sub¬ 
stantial  gain,  while  all  of  the  morning 
paiiers  are  ahead  of  the  Spring  totals. 
The  comparative  table  follows  : 

Prriwl  KndiiiK 


Sept,  -to,  1931  riain  I.os, 

262,721  13.23.S 

64.S.366  5,5H3 

lOn.R.t.t  2.191 

293,368  10,135 

413.178  140.222  . 

98,176  521 

35,783  3,323 

96,884  4,327 


1,946,309  140,222  39,315 


442,774  82,494 

344,424  26.056 

585,502  23.874 

1,402,259  48,597 

499,937  21,910 


3,274,896  202,931 


president,  W'isconsin  Xewspaper  Com- 
IKising  Room  Executives  .Association; 
and  h'.  X.  Mtxire,  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

Tln-odore  T.  Ellis,  vice-president  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  Xews,  will  speak  on 
"Xewspaper  Protluction”  at  the  Wed¬ 
nesday  morning  session.  Other  speakers 
on  the  morning  program  are  James 
O’Shaughnessy,  Xew  A'ork;  R.  S.  Kel¬ 
logg,  secretary,  Xews  Print  Service 
Bureau,  Xew  York ;  Sven  Carlsen,  Xew 
A'ork ;  and  R.  D.  Sanche,  Wausau 
(W'is.)  Daily  Record  Herald. 

Hon.  J.  S.  Parks,  president  of  the 
l-'ort  Smith  (.Ark.)  Southwest  American 
and  Times  Record,  and  jiast  president, 
.S.X.P.A.,  will  address  the  Inlanders  at 
the  W'ednesday  luncheon.  Three  speak¬ 
ers  are  scheduled  for  the  closing  session 
on  Wetlnesday  afternoon.  They  are  A. 
L.  Miller,  publisher,  Ra/Z/f  Creek  (Mich.) 
F.nquirer  and  Xews;  H.  S.  Mann,  Ra¬ 
cine  (Wis.)  J ournal-X exi's ;  and  Howard 
D.  Salins,  Chicago.  Committee  reports 
will  conclude  the  session. 

.Alvin  I)(Kld,  vice-president  of  Kroger 
Grocerv  &  Baking  Company,  Cincinnati, 
will  address  the  luncheon  session  of  the 
XewsiiaiK-r  -Advertising  Executives  .As- 
s(x-iation  at  the  one-day  meeting  at  the 
Stevens  on  Tue.sday.  'The  morning  and 
afternoon  sessions  will  be  devoted  to  open 
tliscussion. 

'The  Major  Market  Xewspapers,  Inc., 
two-day  session  at  the  Stevens,  beginning 
on  W'edne.sday,  will  include  speakers  from 
the  advertising  agency  and  publishers’ 
representative  field.  The  opening  .session 
will  Ik-  a  luncheon  on  Wednesday.  On 
Thursday  morning  W'.  -A.  Sheaffer, 

president  of  the  Sheaffer  Pen  Company, 
I-'ort  Madison,  la.,  will  be  the  si)eaker. 
Publishers’  representatives  are  invited  to 
the  Thursday  luncheon  and  afternexm 
session. 

Group  meetings  will  comprise  the  one- 
day  session  of  the  A. A. .A. A.  Western 
Council  at  the  Tavern  Qub  on 
W’edne.sday. 

The  -Associated  Business  Papers,  Inc., 
will  also  meet  on  Wednesday,  holding 
a  one-day  conference  at  the  Blackstone 
Hotel.  The  National  Conference  of 
Business  Pajier  Editors  will  hold  its  own 
meeting  in  the  morning  and  will  meet 
with  tlie  Associated  Business  Paiiers 
group  in  the  aftermxin. 

The  Agricultural  Publishers  Assex-ia- 
tion  meets  at  the  Stevens  on  Wednesday 
to  elect  four  new  directors  and  consider 
various  business  matters  of  importance. 
W'.  C.  .Allen,  publisher  of  the  Dakota 
Farmer,  president  of  the  association,  will 
preside. 

On  Thursday  the  -American  Home 
Magazine  Publishers,  representing  ten 
magazines,  will  convene  at  the  Bismarck 
and  elect  new  officers.  J.  Irland  Wfxxl, 
of  the  Uniterl  Publishing  Company, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  will  be  the  presiding 
officer  at  the  business  meetings  of  this 
organization. 

Following  last  year’s  precedent  the  an¬ 
nual  .Audit  Bureau  banquet  will  again  be 
dis|K-nsed  with. 


HAVANA  PRINTERS  TAKE  CUT 

The  compositors’  strike  involving  the 
Havana  newspaix?rs  FJ  Pais,  Informacion 
and  FI  Mundo  terminated  Oct.  9  when 
the  printers  were  forced  to  accept  a  25 
per  cent  wage  reduction.  They  had  struck 
the  week  liefore  liecause  they  had  been 
asked  to  accept  a  15  per  cent  cut.  These 
newspaiiers  are  now  on  an  oiien  shtip 
basis. 


$50,000  SUITS  DISMISSED 

Two  damage  suits  for  $.50,000  each, 
filed  again.st  the  liirmingham  (Ala.)  News 
in  1*>28  by  Clark  W'.  B<x)th,  were  dis- 
missefl  in  Circuit  Court  last  week,  when 
the  plaintiff  was  absent.  One  suit  charged 
the  defendants  maliciously  conspired  to 
cause  his  discharge  as  an  employe  of  the 
International  Xews  Service,  Inc. 


P.  L.  Thomson 
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GRAFTON  WILCOX  SUCCEEDS  HOLCOMBE 
AS  NEW  YORK  HERALD  TRIBUNE  M.E. 

New  Executive  Is  Veteran  Political  Writer — Joined  Paper  in 
1924 — Hill,  Franklin  and  Cornish 
Are  Promoted 


appointment  of  Grafton  S.  Wilcox 
to  be  managing  editor  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  was  announced  on 
Friday,  Oct.  9,  by  Ogden  Reid,  editor, 


(Fraflon  S.  Wilcox 


following  the  resignation  of  Armstead  R. 
Moli'ombo.  managing  editor  since  1926. 

Mr.  Wilcox,  with  a  wide  reportf»rial 
and  executive  experience,  joined  the 
Herald  Tribune  in  1924  as  a  niemlier  of 
the  Washington  bureau,  and  was  ap¬ 
pointed  assi.siant  managing  e<litor  in  1926. 
Prior  to  joining  the  Herald  Trilnme  he 
had  served  in  the  Washington  bureau  of 
the  .\ssociated  Press  from  1910  to  1917 
as  night  news  editor,  day  news  editor 
and  chief  of  the  Capitol  staff,  and  with 
the  Washington  bureau  of  the  Cbicaqo 
Tribune  from  1917  to  1924.  In  1917  he 
was  president  of  the  N'ational  Press  Club, 
and  in  192.S  chairman  of  the  .St.mding 
Committee  of  Corresixmdents  in  tne  Press 
Galleries  of  C<mgress. 

The  new  managing  editor  of  the  Herald 
Tribune  has  counted  among  his  friends 
all  leading  {xditical  figures  and  adminis¬ 
tration  officials  including  Theodore  Roose¬ 
velt.  Presidents  Wilson.  Harding  and 
CfHtlidge.  He  has  attended  every  major 
IHjIitical  party  national  convention  as  a 
reporter  or  convention  news  editor  since 
1904,  and  was  a  political  observer  in  the 
national  capital  throughout  the  adminis¬ 
trations  of  Presidents  Wilson,  Harding 
and  Coolidge.  .\Imost  from  the  Iteginning 
of  his  newspaper  career  in  the  middle 
west,  where  he  worked  for  the  Chicago 
Chronicle,  Chicago  Record  Herald  and 
the  .\ssociated  Press,  his  time  has  Itecn 
devoted  principally  to  political  assign¬ 
ments.  He  was  Ixjrn  in  Griggsville,  111., 
Aug.  2,  1879. 

.\mong  many  letters  this  week  com¬ 
mending  his  appointment  as  managing 
editor  were  those  of  President  Hoover, 
Joseph  P.  Tumulty,  Senator  .\shurst  and 
a  legion  of  others. 

On  Monday,  Oct.  12,  Mr.  Wilcox  an¬ 
nounced  the  following  ap)M)intments  of 
executives:  Henley  Hill,  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor ;  Hen  A.  Franklin,  night  editor ; 
George  A.  Cornish,  Sunday  sections 
editor. 

Mr.  Hill  came  to  the  staff  of  the 
Herald  Tribune  as  assistant  night  editor 
in  1924,  Iiecoming  night  editor  in  1926. 
He  began  his  new.spaper  work  in  N'ew 
York  with  the  Xezo  York  Herald  in  1919, 
serving  as  copy  reader,  make-up  editor, 
night  city  editor,  telegraph  editor,  and  in 
1924  as  acting  managing  editor. 

Mr.  Hill  served  in  the  World  War  as  a 
private  and  second  lieutenant  in  the  Field 
Artillery  and  was  in  1920  associate  e<litor 
of  the  American  Legion  Weekly.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union,  the  Field  Artillery  Re¬ 
serve  Corps,  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Michigan  in  tlie  class  of  1917,  and  a 


member  of  its  law  fraternity  of  Gamma 
Eta  Gamma.  He  was  born  in  Arkansas 
City,  Kan.,  of  Quaker  ancestry. 

Ben  A.  Franklin,  the  new  night  editor 
of  the  Herald  Tribune,  came  to  the  paper 
after  the  sale  of  the  New  York  World, 
where  he  was  night  city  editor.  He  is  34 
years  old  and  a  graduate  of  Columbia 
University.  In  1921  he  was  a  reporter 
on  the  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard. 
and  in  1922  was  ^itor  of  the  Manchester 
(Conn.)  Herald.  He  joined  the  World 
in  1923  as  a  reporter. 

(ieorge  A.  Cornish,  Sunday  sections 
editor,  joined  the  Herald  Tribune  in  1923 
as  a  copy  reader,  and  has  served  since 
then  as  assistant  telegraph  editor,  assist¬ 
ant  Sunday  news  editor,  day  news  editor 
and  night  news  e<litor.  A  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Alabama,  he  began  his 
newspajjer  work  with  the  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  Age-Herald,  where  he  was  re- 
jKirter,  state  news  editor  and  telegraph 
editor.  He  was  Iwrn  in  Demoixjlis,  Ala, 
Sept.  22,  I'lOl. 

BENSON  ON  JURY  OF  AWARD 

Four-A  Head  I»  Additional  Judge  in 
Promotion  Contest 

John  Henson,  president  of  the  .American 
.Association  of  Advertising  .Agencies,  has 
consented  to  serx'e  on  the  jury  of  award 
to  decide  the  Editor  &  Pi  bi.ishkr  news¬ 
paper  promotion  contest,  in  addition  to 
the  eight  other  advertising  leaders  an¬ 
nounced  in  last  week’s  issue. 

The  complete  jury  consists  of  Mr. 
Henson ;  I.ce  H.  Bristol,  vice  president, 
Bristol  Myers  Company,  and  president, 
.Association  of  National  .Advertisers; 
Frank  Af.  Lawrence,  secretary.  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  and  Osborn.  Inc.; 
William  H.  Rankin,  president.  William 
H.  Rankin  Company;  Kenneth  Collins, 
vice  president,  R.  H.  Macy  and  Co.; 
Ralph  Starr  Butler,  vice  president, 
t^neral  Foods  Corporation;  I'rank  H. 
I'ayant,  ^^ce  president,  lAyrd  &  Thomas 
and  I.ogan,  Inc.;  K.  H.  Cummings,  in 
charge  of  media,  I.  W’alter  Thompson 
Company;  and  Arthur  H.  Kudner,  presi¬ 
dent.  Erwin,  Wasey  and  Co. 

These  nine  men  will  act  with  James 
Wright  Brown,  president  of  Editor  & 
Puni.iSHKR,  in  judging  the  material  to  lie 
submitted  by  daily  paiiers. 

INDICTED  AS  FORGER 

Grand  Jury  Charges  Woman  Used 
Name  of  N.Y.  Sun  Editor  Illegally 

Miss  Dorothy  Albright,  .33.  of  Mount 
Vernon,  X.  A',  was  indicted  in  White 
Plains,  N.Y.,  Oct.  8  on  four  counts  of 
forgery  in  the  second  degree  in  con¬ 
nection  with  her  alleged  unlawful  use 
of  the  name  of  Edmund  P.  Hartnett, 
city  editor  of  the  .Vcrc  York  Sun.  She 
was  held  in  the  county  jail  without  bail. 

Miss  Albright,  it  is  allegeil,  obtained 
loans  aggregating  many  thousands  of 
dollars  under  the  pretense  that  she  was 
“in  on  a  deal  between  the  Bell  Syndi¬ 
cate  and  the  New  York  Sun  to  sell 
.serial  stories  for  daily  publication.” 
Having  obtained  monev  from  her 
“clients,”  it  is  charged.  Miss  Albright 
would  show  a  receipt  supixiseilly  signed 
by  Mr.  Hartnett  to  indicate  that  he  had 
received  the  nioiwy.  The  indictments 
charge  that  these  receipts  and  checks, 
for  S21,(X)0.  were  not  signeil  by  Mr. 
Hartnett,  but  were  signed  by  Miss 
Albright. 

ADOLPH  S.  OCHS  BUYS  ESTATE 

.Adolph  S.  Ochs,  publisher  of  .V<tt’ 
York  Times,  this  week  Iwinght  the 
.‘'inither’s  estate  on  Xorth  Street  near 
White  Plains.  The  estate  consists  of 
.37  acres,  has  a  large  house  and  grounds 
in  high  state  of  cultivation.  Mr.  Ochs 
is  to  make  the  place  his  home,  removing 
from  his  present  house  on  West  Seventy- 
fifth  Street. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Oct.  19-20 — Carolinas  Circulation 
Managers’  Assn.,  12th  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Hotel  Charlotte,  Charlotte, 
N.C. 

Oct.  19-20 — California  Circulation 
Managers’  Assn.,  Santa  Barbara. 

Oct.  20 — New  England  Daily 
Newspaper  Assn.,  Fall  meeting, 
Copley  Plaza  Hotel,  Boston. 

Oct.  20 — Meeting  of  newspaper 
editors  and  publishers  at  Monti- 
cello,  Charlottesville,  Va.,  celebrat¬ 
ing  Minnesota  “gag  law”  decision 
of  U.S.  Supreme  Court  under 
auspices  Freedom  of  the  Press 
Committee,  Thomas  Jefferson 
Foundation. 

Oct.  20-21 — Inland  Daily  Press 
Assn.,  meeting,  Morrison  Hotel, 
Chicago. 

Oct.  20 — Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives,  Assn.,  one-day  confer¬ 
ence,  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Oct.  22-23 — Audit  Bureau  of  Cir¬ 
culations,  annual  meeting,  Chicago. 

Oct.  27-28 — N.Y.  State  (Circulation 
Managers’  Assn.,  semi-annual  meet¬ 
ing,  Hotel  Ithaca,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

Oct.  28-29 — O  h  i  o  Circulation 
Managers'  Assn., meeting.  Columbus. 

Oct.  29-31 — Nebraska  Press  Assn., 
outing,  Omaha. 


DAILY  WINS  $25,000  SUIT 


Defendants’  Verdict  in  Libel  Action 
Against  Hartford  Courant 

IBy  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
WTixim ANTIC,  Conn.,  Oct.  15. — A  jury 
in  Windham  County  Superior  Court 
late  today  returned  a  defendants’  verdict 
in  the  $25,000  libel  action  brought 
against  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant 
by  Trenor  Rice,  former  special  deputy 
sheriff  for  this  county.  The  trial  had 
lasted  three  days.  County  Detective 
William  E.  Jackson  of  Windham  County 
was  found  dead  in  his  home  Jan.  29, 
1929.  County  Detective  Edward  J. 
Hickey  of  Hartford  County,  a  personal 
friend  of  fackson’s,  headed  the  investi¬ 
gation  which  resulted  in  the  taking  into 
custody  of  Rice  several  days  later.  VN'hile 
he  was  being  held,  the  Courant  and  sev¬ 
eral  other  newspapers  published  stories 
on  Feb.  4,  1929,  to  the  effect  that  Rice 
had  confessed  to  having  murdered  Jack- 
son.  The  Courant  claimed  that  on  the 
night  before  puhlishiiig  the  statement 
Lieut.  Edward  P.  Leahy  of  the  Wil- 
limantic  police  informed  John  R.  Reitc- 
meyer,  a  member  of  its  staff  and  now  city 
eilitor.  that  Rice  had  confessed  and  was 
being  held  for  the  murder.  Later,  after 
Mrs.  lackson  and  another  important  wit¬ 
ness  had  died,  the  state  nulled  its  case 
against  Rice. 


WARREN  SUCCEEDS  CARR 


Washington  Correspondent  Becomes 
City  Editor  of  Detroit  Mirror 

Carl  X.  Warren,  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  for  Chicago  Tribune  has  been 
appointed  city  editor  of  the  Detroit  .Mir¬ 
ror,  succeeding  Harry  Carr,  who  has 
lx;en  transferred  to  the  Sunday  department. 

Mr.  Warren  is  .30  years  old.  .After 
beinn  graduated  with  highest  honors 
from  the  Medill  School  of  Journalism. 
Xorthwestern  University,  he  was  given 
a  position  on  the  Tribune  staff.  He  is 
author  of  “Xews  Reporting,”  used  ex¬ 
tensively  as  a  textbook  in  journalism 
schools. 


CARTOON  AUCTIONED  FOR  $30 

A  cartcxMi  drawn  by  Reginald  Tribe 
of  Sf'ringfield  I'nion.  liearing  the  signa¬ 
tures  of  Senator  Hiram  Hingham,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Xational  .Aeronautical  .As¬ 
sociation;  Lowell  Hayles,  Thompson 
Trophy  winner;  Capt.  Frank  Hawks, 
and  other  noted  fliers  brought  $.30  when 
it  was  auctioned  for  the  iKnietit  of  two 
airplane  mechanics  who  lost  legs  in  a 
motorcycle  crash  while  returning  from 
the  Xational  .Air  Races  at  Cleveland. 


SEES  PRESS  THE  PILOT 
IN  TROUBLOUS  TIMES 


Col.  McCormick,  in  Addrett  Befort 
Illinoi*  AsBOciation,  Declarei 
Leader«hip  Muct  Come  from 
the  Newspaper* 


{Special  to  E^ditor  &  Publisher) 

Urbana,  III. — Although  court  decis¬ 
ions  have  recently  upheld  the  freedom 
the  press,  and  relieved  the  press  of  per¬ 
sonal  danger,  publishers  must  not  “lose 
sight  of  the  immense  importance  to  the 
public  of  these  great  legal  decisions  at 
this  time,”  Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick, 
publisher  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  said 
this  week  in  an  address  before  the  Illi- 
nois  Press  .Association  in  session  here. 

The  meetings  openeil  Thursday.  Dean 
.Albert  J.  Harno,  Illinois  College  of  Law, 
spoke  Friday  morning  on  “Crime  Xews" 
with  Col.  McCormick’s  address  following 
in  the  afternoon. 

Charles  F.  (^llisson,  agricultural  edi¬ 
tor,  Minneapolis  Tribune,  and  Gingress- 
man  Henry  T.  Ramey  of  Illinois  sperfee 
at  the  banquet  Friday  evening. 

(lol.  McCormick  said: 

“Recent  high  court  decisions  intrench 
the  press  today  in  a  more  responsible 
position  than  it  has  occupied  since  Cax- 
ton  brought  the  printing  press  to  London. 

“The  Supreme  Court  of  our  stale 
scotched  one  insidious  effort  of  corrupt 
government  to  coerce  an  exposing  news¬ 
paper  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  declaring  unconstitu¬ 
tional  an  effort  to  put  the  newspapCTs 
of  Minnesota  under  the  heel  of  judicial 
tyranny  has  effectively  ended  attempts 
at  hamstringing  legislation. 

“In  our  relief  from  personal  danger 
let  us  not  lose  sight  of  the  immense  im¬ 
portance  to  the  public  of  these  great 
legal  decisions  at  this  time. 

“All  over  the  world  government  is  in 
decline.  Hloody  tyranny  flourishes  under 
the  name  of  ‘proletariat’  in  Russia. 
.Absolutism,  less  oppressive  only  in  d^ 
gree,  controls  Italy.  Socialistic  govern¬ 
ments  have  bankrupted  Austria,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  New  Zealand  and  Germany.  The 
labor  government  of  England  has  brought 
that  rich  and  powerful  empire  to  the 
verge  of  ruin.  Our  own  governments, 
national,  state  and  municipal,  are  threat¬ 
ening  the  same  to  us. 

“Never  in  the  lifetime  of  any  of  us 
present  have  conditions,  financial,  indus¬ 
trial,  agricultural  and  political,  Ix’en  at  so 
low  an  ebb.  Never  has  a  solid  and 
courageous  leadership  been  so  much  in 
demand.  .And  where  is  it  to  come  from 
if  not  from  the  Press’ 

“Some  years  since  I  wrote  ‘the  press 
furnishes  that  check  upon  government 
which  no  constitution  has  ever  l>een  able 
to  provide.’ 

“.At  that  time  I  recognizeil  tlie  fact 
hut  was  at  a  loss  to  account  for  it.  I 
am  still  unable  to  .say  why  no  other 
agency  (than  the  Press)  can  check  the 
excesses  of  government,  hut  I  can  add 
the  fact  that  the  Press  must  check  these 
excesses  for  self-preservation. 

“Industry  can  sometimes  exist  success¬ 
fully  under  autocracy  but  is  destroyed  by 
anarchy.  Politicians  destroyed  by  aut(^ 
racy  can  flourish  in  anarchy.  But  the 
Press  is  destroyed  by  cither. 

“In  the  revolutions  of  Russia  and  ner- 
nianv  the  first  attacks  of  the  anarch^t- 
led  mobs  were  upon  the  newspapers.  The 
first  action  of  the  autocracies  of  Spain 
and  Italy  was  to  place  censors  in  the 
printing  offices.  ,, 

Throughout  our  history  the  vast  bulK 
of  our  press  has  steadily  steererl  the  solid 
course  between  absolutism  and  anarchy. 

“It  supported  the  war  of  indopendence 
and  it  attacked  the  Sedition  Act  ot  the 
Feileralists.  The  greater  part  of  it  was 
enlisted  against  slavery  and  for  the  pres¬ 
ervation  of  the  I'nion.  In  the  last  great 
panic  it  stood  courageously  against  the 
wild  proposals  of  Bryan  and  the  Populist^!. 

“The  rescue  of  our  nation  from  th 
mistaken  politics  which  have  *5 

much  of  the  once  civilized  wpL’" 
which  are  threatening  to  engulf 
is  dependent  upon  the  courage  and  tn 
clear  vision  of  our  newspapers. 

“For  if  we  fail  in  this  extremity  t 
nation  fails.” 
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!  “SPICY”  LETTER  POLICY  WINS  READERS 

Frank,  Facetious,  Even  Impertinent  Captions  and  Replies  Have  Created  Large  and  Vocal  Following 
for  N.  Y.  Evening  Post  Column — Editor  Julian  Mason  Not  Afraid  to  “Stir  Up  the  Animals” 


By  JOHN  W.  PERRY 


The  stolid  impersonality  of  metropoli¬ 
tan  journalism  has  been  commented 
upon  time  and  time  again,  as  though  it 
were  an  established  fact.  The  big  city 
newspapers,  it  is  said,  are  so  large  and 
go  to  so  many  thousands  of  readers,  that 
the  homely,  personal  relation  between 
the  newspaper  and  its  individual  readers 
has  necessarily  been  all  but  obliterated. 
This  is  not  said  in  derogation:  it  is 
taken  as  a  fact  of  urban  civilization. 
*  The  decline  in  influence  of  the  highly 
personalized  journals  of  James  Gordon 
Bennett,  Cliarles  A.  Dana,  Horace 
Greeley  and  Henry  G.  Raymond,  and 
the  gradual  substitution  for  them  of  the 
metropolitan  newspaper  of  today  is 
pointed  to  as  definite  proof  of  this  change. 
Certainly  a  glance  at  the  papers  of  a 
generation  ago  and  those  of  today  lends 
credence  to  this  view. 

But  to  us  it  seems  doubtful  that  the 
city  newspaper  is  as  cold  and  impregna- 
1  ble  as  it  is  represented.  Look  at  the 
I  great  amount  of  space  devoted  to  “com¬ 
munications”  in  our  largest  papers  and 
their  reluctance  to  lose  intimacy  with  the 
individual  reader  becomes  apparent.  Col¬ 
umns  in  the  daily  issues  and  pages  in 
the  .Sunday  papers  are  given  over  to  let¬ 
ting  the  readers  have  their  say.  The 
metropolitan  newspaper  is  unwilling  to 
give  up  its  place  as  a  forum  of  readers 
as  well  as  a  forum  of  those  who  appear 
in  the  news.  It  is  too  precious  an  asset 
to  throw  out  bodily.  Even  the  tabloids 
with  their  limited  space  give  a  column 
1  or  two  a  day  in  presenting  a  cross-sec¬ 
tion  of  reader  viewpoint. 

Rut  even  so  the  routine  matter  in 
which  these  letters  generally  are  pre¬ 
sented  is  more  of  a  rebuff  to  the  reader 
than  a  successful  effort  to  put  him  in 
close  contact  with  his  paper.  Letters  are 
printed,  usually,  as  though  they  were  a 
public  record.  I^ook  at  this  column,  the 
inference  is.  and  you  will  get  an  idea  of 
what  people  are  thinking  about.  The 
letters  are  often  long,  often  dull,  and  are 
for  the  most  part,  presented  flatly,  with 
no  comment  whatsf)ever.  If  the  letter 
touches  upon  a  controversial  f|uestion.  the 
question  appears,  and  ends  there.  Often 
the  letters  are  used  as  “fillers”  and  are 
meaningless  and  unprovocative. 

In  New  York,  however,  there  is  one 
newspaper  to  which  none  of  these  gener¬ 
alities,  obvious  though  they  are,  applies. 
If  is  the  AVw  Ynrk  F.vcninq  Post,  which 
several  years  ago.  decided  that  Srnne- 
tbing  .Should  Be  Done  about  the  letters 
it  received.  I’p  to  that  point  it  had 
printed  its  communications  as  most  of 
the  other  papers  did.  and  they  were  as 
routine  as  the  daily  weather  forecast. 
Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis,  the  publisher, 
j  had  observed  that  on  the  IVomau's  ffnvtc 
Coinl<nnwn  letters  from  readers  could  be 
made  a  vital  and  stimulating  i)art  of  the 
magazine,  and  he  did  not  see  whv  it 
should  nf(t  he  the  same  on  a  newspaper. 
The  Evening  Rost  was  selected  for  the 
experiment. 

It  is  not  an  experiment  anv  more. 
I  nder  the  hand  of  lulian  .S.  Ma«on,  the 
editor-in-chief,  the  letters  to  the  Post  are 
I  now  one  of  its  most  valuable  features. 

!  Mr.  Mason  told  Editor  Pnii.is'ii'.R 

last  week  that  only  one  f>ther  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  newspaper  receives  as  many 
letters  as  the  readers’  department. 

It  was  successful  from  the  first,  be¬ 
cause  Mr.  .Mason  had  the  ability  to  he 
frank  ami  engaging.  Personality  was 
jnjected  into  those  columns  in  wludes.ale 
doses.  The  editor  expressed  his  opinion 
I  on  nearly  every  topic  that  was  touched 
I'  He  was  not  afraid  to  be  nonchalant, 

supercilious,  sharp,  serious,  humorous : 
often  in  his  column  he  strutted  arouml 
;  With  a  chip  on  his  shoulder :  often  he 

Wilted  his  communicants  with  all  the 
:  sconi  lie  could  possibly  muster.  He  was 

I  arbitrary  on  certain  points.  On  certain 

other  points  he  was  gracious  and  charm- 
ing.  He  was  alwavs  convincinglv  in 

earnest. 


The  editor  of  a  metropolitan  daily  be¬ 
came  a  personality  to  his  readers,  per¬ 
sonifying  his  paper.  He  came  off  his 
editorial  chair  with  a  bound,  and  he 
pleased  his  readers  because  he  took  the 


Julian  S.  Mason 


time  and  the  effort  to  comment  on  what 
they  had  to  say  and  which  they  thought 
was  important.  He  promoted  contro¬ 
versy  with  a  benign  zest,  iierfectly  will¬ 
ing  to  get  into  it  up  to  his  ears  if  his 
readers  would  do  the  same. 

At  the  same  time  he  made  the  letters 
easy  to  read.  He  surrounded  them  with 
plenty  of  white  sp.ace  and  he  wrote 
heads  large  enough  and  long  enough  to 
express  his  opinion.  I-'or  more  than  two 
full  columns  a  day  he  bantered  his  read¬ 
ers,  he  sympathized  with  them,  he  be¬ 
rated  them,  and  he  praised  them  for  their 
arguments  or  their  tenacity.  If  it  didiTt 
all  fit  in  the  head,  short,  terse  editor’s 
notes  were  added.  There  was  no  hedg¬ 
ing  on  any  point,  even  where  the  paper's 
policy  was  concerned. 

The  editor  of  the  Post  never  wanted 
for  an  opinion  or  an  answer,  and  he 
committed  his  paper  informally  but 
surely  on  many  matters.  Rut  a  streak 
of  good  nature  ran  through  the  column 
that  infected  the  letter  writers. 

“If  you  have  an  attractive  letter  col¬ 
umn,”  Mr.  Mason  said,  “more  people 
and  keener  people  want  to  get  into  it.” 
Since  the  Post's  new  policy  had  been  in 
effect,  he  said,  the  intellectual  calibre 
of  the  letters  received  has  advanced 
greatly. 

Here  are  some  of  the  headings  that 
have  appeared  in  the  Evening  Post  over 
letters  the  editor  did  not  agree  with; 

“Rot !” 

“.‘\  Shallow  Letter." 

“W’e  Think  the  Precise  Opposite.” 

“.Another  County  Heard  From.” 

“This  Is  Rather  Hopeless,  We  Fear." 

“We  Should  Call  This  the  Last  Word 
in  Intolerance.’’ 

“Dear  .Sir,  You  Don’t  Know  What 
You  Are  Talking  .About.” 

“A  Contemptible  Idea.” 

“What  Can  This  Impertinent  I'ellow 
Mean?”’ 

.Attacks  on  the  paper  and  its  jiolicy 
are  grist  for  Mr.  Mason's  mill.  Rut 
instead  of  printing  the  letters  of  that  na¬ 
ture,  if  they  are  intelligent  and  interest¬ 
ing  enough,  he  points  them  with  his  own 
viewpoint.  Even  the  familiar  rabid  let¬ 
ters  occasionally  “make”  the  Post  col¬ 
umn.  because  thev  give  the  editor  a 
chance  for  witty  comment. 


Thus  to  a  correspondent  who  says 
tersely  “To  Hell  wid  de  Post,”  Mr. 
Ma.son  says:  “We  Don’t  Quite  Get 
You.”  To  another  who  violently  insists 
that  the  Post  "lay  off”  Grover  Whalen, 
former  N’ew  York  Police  Commissioner, 
the  etlitor  says :  “Sorry,  We  Can’t 
Oblige.”  Over  the  letter  of  a  reader 
who  was  painfully  “disappointed”  with 
the  Post,  the  head  was :  “We  Suppose 
\\'e  Might  as  Well  Shut  Up  Shop.” 
“Don’t  Take  It  So  Hard”  the  editor 
counsels  one  severely  bitten  critic,  and 
"Whew !  W  e  Now  Are  ‘Evasive’  and 
‘Stupid.’  ”  he  says  to  another.  “Just  Hear 
Him  Growl,”  and  “Goodness  Gracious  !” 
were  other  heads  over  letters  complain¬ 
ing  about  the  Post. 

The  Post,  however,  does  not  by  any 
means  treat  all  complaints  in  this  man¬ 
ner.  Where  the  criticism  is  meriteil  the 
editor  frankly  admits  as  much.  If  he 
believes  his  paper  has  gone  wrong  on  a 
certain  issue,  the  editor  admits  it.  “The 
old  idea  of  editorial  infallibility  has  al¬ 
ways  seemed  to  me  a  queer  thing,”  Mr. 
Mason  said.  “It  is  not  only  decent  to 
admit  it  when  you  are  wrong,  but  it  is 
also  interesting.  It  is  good  showman- 
.ship.  Rut  it  is  also  something  else;  if 
you  really  are  fair  your  readers  come  to 
know  it.  They  may  love  to  see  you  in  a 
corner,  hut  they  applaud  you  if  you  come 
through  aiul  admit  you’re  wrong.” 

A  case  in  point.  Over  a  periorl  of 
many  months  the  Post  printed  letters  on 
the  Wet- Dry  controversy  from  one 
Eugene  Hudgins.  These  brought  a  flood 
of  letters  becau.sc  of  their  arbitrariness ; 
supposedlv  written  hv  a  Dry  they  fur¬ 
nished  unusually  salient  arguments  for 
the  Wets.  "These  letters,  purporting  to 
be  Dry,”  one  reader  wrote,  “are  clev¬ 
erly  couched  in  language  calculated  to 
estrange  and  antagonize  all  persons  who 
are  not  of  Anglo-Saxon  descent,  or,  in 
fact,  any  person  of  intelligence.”  This 
reader’s  belief  was  that  Eugene  Hudgins 
was  a  myth — “a  creation  of  one  of  your 
staff  or  some  Wet.”  This  the  Post  de¬ 
nied.  saying :  “W'e  certainly  did  not 
create  him.  No  one  on  our  staff  would 
have  sufficient  genius  to  do  so.  He 
seems  entirely  veristic  to  us.”  Rut 
much  as  the  Post  like  the  Hudgins  let¬ 
ters,  the  announcement  was  m.ade  ulti¬ 
mately  that  the  editor  had  yieldeil  to  an 
“almost  unanimous  requests  from  Ixith 
Wets  and  Drys  to  abolish  Hudgins.” 
Several  days  later  there  was  an  editor’s 
note  which  said :  “Our  ex-correspondent 
Eugene  Hudgins  seems  sublimely  indif¬ 
ferent  to  all  the  brickbats  that  have 
been  coming  his  way.”  The  Post  had 
just  received  a  letter  from  him  starting 
“Medical  and  criminal  experts  have  ad¬ 
mitted  for  generations  that  a  drunken 
person  is  insane.”  “Rut  that  is  as  far 
as  we  re.ad,”  the  editor  said. 

While  the  editor  is  not  afraid  of  com¬ 
mitting  himself,  neither  is  he  hesitant 
about  being  facetious.  To  a  reader  who 
asked  him  if  it  were  true  that  he  wore 
a  goatee,  he  answered  in  a  head;  “Not  As 
a  Rule.”  A  letter  from  a  reader  who 
disapproved  of  an  editorial  on  Senator 
Rorah  said:  “Senator  Rorah  is  a  man 
who  will  he  known  a  hundred  years  from 
now,  long  after  both  of  you  are  dead. 
You  are  alreadv  dead  now.  but  yon  don’t 
know  it.”  This  was  caotioned :  “,A 

Sweeflv  Lfiving  Note”  “O.  Pshaw! 
You  Want  to  Make  New  A’ork  a  Dull 
Regulated  City.”  he  said  to  a  crank  who 
wantcfl  a  new  law  about  a  minor  mat¬ 
ter.  To  another  crank  who  complained 
about  the  palatial  homes  of  Gov.  .Alfred 
E.  Smith  and  former  President  Coolidee, 
the  editor  said:  “O,  T.*-t  ’Em  .Alone.” 

“If  vou  get  some  gocKl  controversies 
started  in  voitr  column  you  are  blessed 
by  fate,”  Mr.  Mason  told  Editor  ft  Pi  b- 

I.ISIIER. 

The  controversies  in  the  Post  have 
been  hot  and  steady.  There  is  hardly  a 


day  passes  but  one  is  started  or  carried 
on  in  full  vigor.  The  readers  themselves 
do  nearly  all  the  writing,  the  editor  be¬ 
ing  content  to  stand  by  as  an  observer, 
although  he  often  takes  an  active  part 
in  it.  The  controversies  have  ranged 
from  important  matters  to  the  most 
trifling.  The  perennial  Wet  and  Dry 
arguments  are  continually  in  the  Post 
columns,  and  political  controversies  are 
also  nearly  always  present.  Rut  the 
Post  expands  in  this  matter  to  such 
things  as  to  what  college  glee  clubs 
should  sing  at  concerts,  Rach  or  Rah- 
Rah  songs,  how  gentlemen  should  act  at 
college  dances,  and  so  on.  Among  _thc 
subjects  debated  in  the  columns  last  year 
were  Lord  Rothermere’s  “anti-Ameri¬ 
canism,”  whether  or  not  a  newspaper 
should  print  news  of  “Red”  activities, 
the  Literary  Digest  prohibition  poll, 
shade  tree  destruction,  Gandhi  and  In¬ 
dia,  “Red”  Cagle’s  expulsion  from  West 
Point,  and  almost  every  other  subject 
that  appeared  prominently  in  the  news. 

One  correspondent  took  exception  to 
the  Post’s  giving  so  much  space  to  unim- 
IKirtant  matters.  “You  are  indeed 
getting  adolescent,  or  should  I  say  senes¬ 
cent?”  he  wrote.  “Why  fill  your  edi¬ 
torial  columns  with  childish  things  like 
college  football,  college  singing  and  col¬ 
lege  dancing  instead  of  printing  articles 
grappling  with  the  world-wide  depres¬ 
sion.”  “Well,  Sometimes  We  Get  "rired 
of  Grappling,”  was  the  editor’s  frank 
answer. 

-A  controversy  over  the  naming  of  the 
George  Washington  Bridge  over  the 
Hudson  River  went  on  for  weeks  and 
weeks.  The  Post  favoreil  the  name 
“Palisades  Bridge,”  and  printeil  many 
other  suggestions.  Among  the  heads 
over  these  suggestions  were:  “We  Don’t 
Like  It.”  “Too  Ixnig,”  “It  Means  Noth¬ 
ing,”  “The  Worst  Yet,”  “Never!”,  and 
to  the  person  who  suggested  “Contract 
Bridge,”  the  editor  asked  “Yeah?” 

Many  letters  about  Westbrook  Peg- 
ler  were  printed  shortly  after  he  started 
writing  for  the  Post.  Many  letters  in 
favor  and  against  him  found  typo.  “’Mr. 
Pegler  Is  Clearly  Gofxl  Enough  to  Make 
Folks  Write  to  Us,”  the  editor  said  at 
one  time.  Due  reader  wanted  to  know 
what  the  Post  was  going  to  do  aliout 
Mr.  Pegler  in  view  of  the  many  pro¬ 
tests  against  him.  “Just  what  any  real 
giKKl  editor  does ;  keep  what  he  likes.” 
an  editor’s  note  said.  The  reader  was 
dissatisfied  and  he  wrote  again.  “You’re 
a  little  too  jaunty,  sir,  for  goo<l  man¬ 
ners,”  he  said.  “O,  Why  Not  Re 
[aunty  Once  in  a  While?”  the  editor 
answered. 

Printing  the  senseless  diatribes  of 
Wowsers  affords  much  amusement  to 
Post  readers.  An  example  of  this  was  a 
letter  from  a  woman  objecting  to  the 
paper’s  Wet  stand.  “Our  cause  of  pro¬ 
hibition  is  divinely  ordained,”  she  wrote. 
“Don’t  you  dare  sneer  at  it !”  The 
next  letter  was  a  commendation  of  the 
Post  policy.  “Gol  ding  it,  have  your 
writers  give  the  Drys  Hell,”  it  said. 
One  diatribe  received  this  estimate  from 
the  editor ;  “Every  man  is  entitled  to 
his  own  opinions,  but  the  sheer  wrong- 
headeilness  of  this  leaves  ns  pretty  well 
flabbergasteil,”  and  another  was  ap¬ 
praised  thus :  “Wc  deem  this  one  of  the 
absolutely  worst  suggestions  this  long- 
sufTering  department  has  ever  received.” 

It  is  all  virile  and  exciting  and  ex- 
tremelv  interesting.  Rut  it  is  much 
more  than  that ;  it  hninanizes  the  paper, 
and  makes  it  either  a  friend  or  an 
enemv.  Fiditors  throughout  the  land 
are  looking  for  the  kind  of  notes  the 
Evening  Post  receives  because  of  its 
IHilicv  on  letters.  Thev  may  bi-  "‘hot” 
and  they  may  be  angry,  but  thev  make 
the  paiHT  a  flesh  and  bl-Hnl  institution 

Here  is  one  appreciation  of  the  Post’s 
letter  column  that  nearly  in  itself  war- 
(Coutiuued  on  f’one  4.'i) 
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‘‘PEONAGE’’  IN  LABOR  CAMPS  ENDED  BY 
BUFFALO  NEWS  CAMPAIGN 


Daily  Showed  That  Jobs  on  $10,000,000  State  Prison  Were 
Being  Handled  Through  Fee-Charging  Agency  — 
Laborers  Forced  to  Live  in  Camps 


I 


A(iIX(i  a  vigorous  cam|>aign,  the 
Buffalo  liT'cniiifi  W’Vl’s  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  ill  effectively  stanii»ing  out  con¬ 
ditions  that  amounted  virtually  to 
]K^»nage  in  the  employment  and  housing 
of  lalxirers  on  state  public  works. 

As  a  result  of  the  News  disclosures  of 
the  abuses  iieriietrated  by  fee-charging  em¬ 
ployment  agencies,  lalxir  camps,  and  con¬ 
tractors,  sweeping  legislation  designed  to 
prevent  recurrences  has  l>een  promisetl 
by  legislative  leaders. 

The  conditions  uncovered  had  to  do 
with  the  manner  in  which  unemployed 
men  ItMiking  for  work  on  state  projects, 
and  those  who  got  such  jobs,  were  ex- 
jiloited. 

With  the  state  atipropriating  millions 
of  dollars  for  public  works  with  the  an¬ 
nounced  intention  of  creating  jobs  for 
the  unemployed,  Alfred  11.  Kirchhofer, 
managing  editor  of  the  News,  scented  an 
unpleasant  odor  when  he  learned  that  a 
lalnir  camp  oix-rator  at  the  Attica  state 
prison  project,  a  $10,000,000  job,  was 
hiring  lalK>rcrs  for  the  contractors  through 
a  fee-charging  employment  agency. 

He  assigned  J.  I^ewis  Meddoff,  rejtorter, 
to  investigate  with  the  result  that  the 
exploitation  of  the  unemployed  was  fully 
exixised. 

Mr.  Kirchhofer’s  curiosity  was  aroused 
when  rejKirts  reached  him  that  a  nunilxr 
of  residents  of  Attica  who  were  out  of 
work  were  unable  to  obtain  employment 
on  the  prison  project  in  their  own  baili¬ 
wick. 

Investigation  soon  revealed  that  one  of 
the  requi.sites  of  getting  a  job  was  re¬ 
siding  in  a  lalxjr  camp  on  the  state's 
projxrty  at  the  prison  site.  This  camp 
was  oixrated  by  a  man  named  Battista 
Joseph.  The  men  living  in  the  camp 
I)aid  $10  a  week  for  the  privilege,  al¬ 
though  earning  only  40  cents  an  hour 
for  an  eight-hour  day,  with  inclement 
weather  cutting  heavily  into  their  earn¬ 
ing  power. 

h'urther  investigation  disclosed  that  the 
general  contractors  had  given  Joseph 
carte  blanche  to  hire  lalxjrers  for  them. 

Joseph  did  this  through  the  Pearlman 
Kmployment  agency  in  ITuffalo,  which 
exacted  a  fee  of  $4..S0  from  each  man 
shipped  to  the  .Attica  job,  and  $1.25  ad¬ 
ditional  for  transjK)rtation  although  the 
bus  fare  was  only  90  cents. 

Inquiries  at  the  State  Kmjdoyment 
Bureau,  only  a  few  bl«Kks  away  from  the 
I’earlman  fee-charging  agency,  disclosed 
that  this  free  service  had  tried  unsuc¬ 
cessfully  to  place  jobless  men  at  work  on 
the  .\ttica  project,  and  also  on  state 
road  work. 

Mr.  Meddoff  obtained  a  number  of 
affidavits  from  men  who  had  tried  to  get 
jobs  in  Attica,  and  also  from  men  who 
had  lived  in  the  camp,  and  then  began  a 
campaign  of  publicity  to  end  the  situation. 

With  daily  articles  exiKvsing  the  con¬ 
ditions  that  sh(Kked  the  community,  Mr. 
Kirchhofer  sent  the  rejKirter  to  Albany 
to  take  up  the  matter  with  state  offic¬ 
ials.  The  results  was  that  the  State  Labor 
vlepartnient  immediately  swung  into 
action. 

Meanwhile  the  Xews,  convinced  that 
the  case  it  had  uncovered  was  not  an 
isolatwl  one  hut  general,  Itegan  digging 
tip  other  evidence  of  similar  conditions 
on  other  projects,  notably  state  road 
work.  It  also  was  discovered  that  the 
.•\1oe-Hanson  Engineering  &  Construction 
company,  the  sewer  contractor  on  the 
.\ttica  project,  was  running  its  own  latxir 
camp  in  six  ramshackle  tents,  iiaying  its 
men  40  cents  an  hour  and  charging  $10..S0 


employment  agency,  ixisted  notices  to 
their  men  that  they  had  severed  con¬ 
nections  with  Joseph.  Shortly  after, 
the  I’earlman  agency,  although  still  re¬ 
taining  its  license,  virtually  (|uit  busi¬ 
ness,  its  office  Iveing  closed  and  telephone 
disconnected. 

The  Aloe-1  lansen  company's  camp  be¬ 
came  the  Xews  target  then.  It  was  lieing 
oiieratcfl  in  violation  of  the  state  lalx)r 
and  health  laws.  The  contractors  fought 
bitterly,  were  haled  into  court,  and  finally 
dismantled  the  canq). 

'Hien  the  Xews  exixised  a  lalxir  camp 
in  a  cowbarn  being  oi>erated  in  connection 
with  the  construction  of  a  sta'e  road  lie- 
tween  Sardinia  and  Springville.  Xo  less 
than  9b  double-decker  cots  had  lieen 
crammed  into  the  cowbarn.  which  boasted 
of  not  even  primitive  sanitary  facilities. 
This  camp  close<l  immediately  after  the 
Xews  had  turnefl  its  attack  on  it. 

.Meanwhile  Keiiorter  Meddoff  had  dug 
up  some  victims  of  another  Buffalo  fee¬ 
charging  employment  agency,  calling  it¬ 
self  the  Atlas  Employment  &  Commissary 
company.  The  Xews  brought  the  victims, 
who  had  paid  for  jobs  they  never  got, 
to  the  city  officials.  Charges  were  pre¬ 
ferred  and  hearings  were  held.  Before 
the  prvK'eedings  closed,  however,  the 
agency  surrendered  its  license  and  quit 
business. 

In  the  interim.  State  I^bor  department 
officials  visiting  Attica  in  the  wake  of  the 
Xews  expose  found  that  the  lalxirers  for 
the  most  part  were  not  receiving  the  pre¬ 
vailing  wage  rate  of  50  cents  an  hour, 
and  with  the  exception  of  the  recalcitrant 
Aloe-Hansen  comivany,  the  contractors 
signevl  an  agreement  to  raise  the  pay  from 
40  to  50  cents,  and  promised  to  use  local 
lalxir.  If  local  latxir  was  insufficient  it 
also  promiseil  to  obtain  labor  from  the 
State  Employment  bureau  in  Buffalo  in¬ 
stead  of  from  fee-charging  agencies.  A 
decision  is  now  Iveing  awaited  from  the 
I.alK)r  department  on  the  Aloe-Hansen 
company's  refusal  to  pay  50  cents  an  hour. 

Between  investigations,  the  reporter  was 
sent  to  Albany  again  by  his  managing 
editor  to  try  to  get  legislation  through  the 
special  .session  to  end  these  abuses. 

Two  bills  were  sponsored  by  the  Xews, 
one  placing  fee-charging  employment 
agencies  under  state  regulation  and  con¬ 
trol,  and  the  other  prohibiting  labor  camps 
on  .state  projects  if  kxlging  facilities  for 
the  men  were  available  within  five  miles 
of  the  job  on  which  they  were  Iveing 
employed. 

Because  only  those  matters  specifically 
referred  to  it  by  the  executive  can  be 
considered  at  a  special  session,  the  legisla¬ 
ture  marked  time  on  these  two  bills  until 
(iov.  Roosevelt  had  Iveen  given  time  to 
consider  the  matter. 

Since  then,  the  Legislature's  Commission 
on  Unemployment  has  made  this  subject 
foremost  in  its  delilverations  and  its  chair¬ 
man.  .\ssemblyman  William  L.  Marcy, 
Jr.,  has  publicly  announced  his  intention 
of  sponsoring  legislation  at  the  January 
session  advocated  hy  the  Xews  to  termi¬ 
nate  the  conditions  created  by  contractors, 
fee-charging  employment  agencies  and 
lalxir  camps,  themselves  receiving  public 
funds  appropriated  largely  for  public  re¬ 
lief  through  the  medium  of  creating 
employment. 


BLANC  SUCCEEDS  MASTERS 

AdvertisinK  Manager  Becomes  Pub¬ 
lisher  of  Newspapers  in  Oklahoma 

(Special  to  Editos  &  Pcbi.ishf.s') 
P.tWHi'SKA,  Oki-a.,  Oct.  13.— Rowlend 


a  week  for  living  in  its  camp  where  it 
also  sold  merchandise  and  refreshments, 
the  men  feeling  obligated  to  buy  in  order 
to  hold  tlieir  jobs. 

The  state,  acting  on  the  Xews  dis¬ 
closures,  immediately  closed  up  the  Bat¬ 
tista  camp  on  the  state's  property  at 
Attica.  In  the  interim,  general  contrac¬ 
tors  for  whom  Joseph  had  been  hiring 
laborers  from  the  Pearlman  fee-charging 


Hlanc,  advertising  manager  of  the  Daily 
Journal  CaDfal  and  Osage  Xeu’S  for  five 
years,  has  succeeded  .-Man  I).  Masters 
as  publisher. 

Air.  Masters  has  gone  to  Brainerd, 
Minn.,  where  he  and  H.  1'.  McCollough 
and  \V.  L  McGiffin  have  purchased  the 
Daily  Disf'afch  from  W’.  D.  Junkin. 

H.  G.  Ininkhouser  remains  as  manag¬ 

ing  editor  of  the  Journal-Capital. 


DOSCH-FLEUROT  JOINS  I.N.S. 

Former  New  York  World  and  A.P.  Man 
Now  With  Paris  Bureau 

.\rno  Dosch-Fleurot.  foreign  cfirre- 
spondent  of  the  .Vi'tc  )'ork  World  from 
1914  until  the  paper  was  .suspended,  has 
joined  the  Paris 
staff  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Xews 
.Service,  start¬ 
ing  Oct.  19,  it 
w  a  s  announced 
by  1.  X.  S.  in 
Xew  York  this 
week. 

Mr.  Do  s  c  h  - 
Eleurot  attracted 
attention  in  this 
country  through 
his  World  War 
correspondence  to 
the  World  and 
other  paiiers,  and 
for  his  work  in  the  foreign  field  during 
the  ixist-war  adjustment  iveriod.  He 
covered  the  activities  of  the  .Allied 
.Armies  on  the  Belgian.  French,  .Serbian 
and  Russian  fronts.  He  reportetl  both 
revolutions  in  Russia. 

.After  the  war  Mr.  Dosch-Fleurot  went 
to  Berlin.  He  covered  the  Russo-Polish 
conflict  and  the  Irish  revolutionary 
struggle  for  freedom.  He  represented 
the  World  in  Berlin  at  the  time  the 
paper  was  sold.  l.ater  he  joined  the 
Associated  Press  in  Paris. 

He  was  born  in  Portland,  Ore.,  and 
was  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1904. 
I'or  the  next  six  years  he  was  a  reporter 
on  the  Portland  Oregonian,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Call  and  San  Francisco  Bulletin. 
In  1910  he  quit  iwwspaper  work  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  magazines. 

He  is  the  author  of  a  liook,  “Through 
War  to  Revolution,”  recently  published. 


PULP  EXPERIMENT  BEGUN 


Plant  Being  Ettablithed  at  Savannah 
to  Convert  Pine  Fibre*  to  Paper 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Pcblisiif.r) 
Savan.vah,  Ga.,  Oct.  15. — Preliminary 
steps  have  been  taken  here  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  pulp  mill  laboratory  to  perf^t 
the  system  of  Dr.  t'harles  H.  Herty, 
Georgia  chemist,  for  making  paper  from 
the  fibre  of  the  Georgia  pine  tree. 

The  Chemical  I'oundation,  Inc.,  has 
given  $50,000  for  the  erection  of  the 
plant.  The  state  of  Georgia  has  con¬ 
tributed  $20,(KK)  this  year  and  agreed  to 
contribute  $20,000  next  year  to  support 
the  work.  The  Savannah  Electric  & 
Power  Company  has  given  the  building 
and  Gordon  Saussy,  attorney  for  the 
Georgia  Press  Association,  has  con¬ 
tributed  pine  wikkI  from  his  plantation. 

Dr.  Herty  says  he  will  employ  about 
a  half  dozen  experts  on  his  experimental 
.staff.  The  machinerv  is  expected  in  the 
next  60  days  so  that  actual  w'ork  may 
begin  with  the  new  year.  The  new 
plant  is  to  face  the  Savannah  river  and 
will  be  accessible  by  Ixith  rail  and  water. 


UTICA  LABOR  PAPER  BANKRUPT 

A  voluntary  bankruptcy  petition  has 
been  filed  in  C.  S.  district  court  by  the 
I'tica  li'eek’ly  Times,  a  lalxir 

weekly.  The  company's  assets  consists 
largely  of  plant  and  e(|uipment,  it  was 
reiHirted  when  the  petition  was  filed. 
The  paiier  has  lieen  in  existence  for  12 
years. 

NEW  HONOR  FOR  WILEY 

The  Italian  F.mhassy  Washington. 
1 ).  C.,  has  announced  that  the  King  of  Italy 
has  conferrtxl  on  Louis  Wiley  of  Xew 
A'ork  the  rank  of  Commander  of  the 
Order  of  the  Crown  of  Italy,  in  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  his  services  as  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  .Allied  Relief 
Committee  during  the  World  War. 


JOINING  COLUMBIA  CHAIN 

Beginning  Xov.  1.  WfiX,  the  C  hicatro 
Tril’une  radio  station,  will  broadcast 
programs  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System.  The  station  will  continue,  how¬ 
ever.  to  l)e  wholly  owned  and  oiH-rated 
hy  the  Giicago  Trihune. 


HEARST  BUYS  STATION 
FOR  TELEVISION  PLAN 

Radio  Commission’s  Sanction  Asked 

for  Acquisition  of  WGBS  in 
New  York  City — Personal 
Property  of  Publisher 

Expansion  of  William  Randolph 
Hearst's  radio  interests  was  presaged 
last  week  by  an  application  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Radio  Commission  by  station 
WGBS  of  Xew  York  City  for  authority 
to  assign  its  license  and  construction 
permit  to  the  -American  Radio  Xews 
Corjxiration,  a  Hearst  organization. 

WGBS  has  applied  for  a  change  of 
frequency  and  jHiwer  and  for  a  television 
permit.  The  call  letters  would  be 
WIX.S,  standing  for  the  International 
Xews  Service. 

The  station  will  not  be  owned  by 
Hearst  newspapers,  hut  personally  by- 
Mr.  Hearst  who  will  retain  all  the  stock, 
it  was  announced  hy  Joseph  V.  Con¬ 
nolly,  general  manager  of  the  radio 
organization. 

Alxiut  $1(M),()(X)  is  to  Ite  spent  ininiedi- 
ately  in  improving  the  station.  The 
program  of  expansion  is  to  be  directed 
by  Clark  Kinnaird,  who  will  lie  in 
charge  of  all  activities.  Mechanical 
improvements  will  include  a  new  trans¬ 
mitter,  probably  installed  at  a  new  bx-a- 
tion  near  Radio  City,  Mr.  Kinnaird  said. 
The  television  features  associated  with 
W'GB.S  at  635  Fifth  Avenue  will  be  re¬ 
tained  for  the  present.  Later  both  sound 
and  sight  broadcasting  facilities  will  be 
placed  in  the  same  building.  .  WGBS  is 
now  in  the  Hotel  Lincoln. 

The  transmitter  is  to  be  planned  by 
W.  (j.  H.  F'inch,  chief  engineer  of  the 
radio  news  organization. 

The  Hearst  organization  now  owns 
and  oiK-rates  WISX  at  Milwaukee.  Wis. 
It  leases  KYW  at  Chicago  for  full  time 
on  the  air,  and  is  reported  to  be  about 
to  purchase  another  prominent  station 
of  the  country. 

WGBS  was  brought  into  being  in  1924 
by  Giinbel  Brothers  and  was  taken  over 
in  1928  by  Daily  Paskman,  president, 
and  other  stockholders  of  the  General 
Broadcasting  System.  Inc.,  which  has 
since  operated  it. 

RULES  ON  LIBEL  ACTION 


Judge  Grants  Motion  of  Preference  in 
New  York  Journal  Case 

Justice  John  L.  Walsh  granted  a  motion 
for  a  preference  on  the  calendar  for  the 
Octolier  term  of  the  Xew  York  county 
Supreme  Court  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  13.  to 
Mrs.  Dorothy  R.  A’oung,  widow  of  Court- 
land  H.  Young,  magazine  publisher,  in 
her  $25.0(X)  suit  for  libel  against  the  .Vctc 
York  Evening  Journal. 

Her  complaint  charged  that  on  last 
May  5,  the  defendant  published  a  story- 
concerning  her  and  a  Frank  Murphy,  of 
Stapleton,  Staten  Island,  w-hich  she 
charges  bore  libelous  insinuations. 

In  its  defense,  the  Journal  recites  the 
entire  career  of  Mrs.  A'oung  as  obtained 
from  a  series  of  litigations  through  the 
years,  in  supjxirt  of  the  printed  state¬ 
ment  that  she  is  frequently  to  lie  found 
in  a  courtroom  in  some  litigation  or  other. 


RADIO  CHANGES  ARE  ASKED 

Commission  Returns  Two  Applicstiom 
for  Laxity  in  Procedure 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Pcblishfr) 
Wash  I  NO-TON,  1).  C..  Oct.  15.— The 
F'nquirer-Xew-s  Company.  of  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.,  ojierator  of  hroadcastii^ 
station  WF'I-L  has  applied  to  tM 
F'ederal  Radio  Commission  for  a  permit 
to  move  the  station  locally,  install  new 
equipment,  and  increase  the  operating 
power  from  50  to  lOO  watts. 

•Applications  hy  the  Worcester 
Telef/raiii.  operator  of  station 
for  an  increase  in  power  and  by-  the 
Buffalo  P.vcnings  Xetvs,  operator  of  sta¬ 
tion  WBF2X,  for  a  permit  to 
equipment  changes,  have  been  returm 
to  the  applicants  for  failure  to  comp) 
with  iiriKedural  regulations. 
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BIG  NEWS  IS  LOCAL  NEWS  IN  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

In  Four  Big  Stories  Recently  City  of  130,000  Has  Had  Immediate  Interest — Dailies  Accustomed  to 

Major  News  Breaks — Broad  Field  of  Coverage  Developed 


ANOTOKIOUS  gangster  is  captured, 
tliree  intrepid  Hiers  are  rescued  at 
sea,  two  more  daring  aviators  fly  across 
the  I’acific,  a  20-year-old  youth  wins  a 
national  golf  crown,  a  governor  is  in  the 
forefront  of  the  presidential  march — these 
were  the  headline  makings  of  the  last 
few  weeks. 

Tip  newspaiiers  generally  they  were 
telegraph  desk  stories,  dateline  news  for 
lage  one.  Large  metroiwlitan  dailies 
featured  them  as  wire  news.  But  to 
newspaipcrs  in  .\lbany,  X.  Y. — a  city  of 
130.0;<t  jMppulation  —  these  outstanding 
news  events  were  local  items,  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  which  was  shared  equally  by 
telegraph  editor  and  city  editor. 

Peculiarly,  this  small  city  in  New  York 
state  (though  it  is  the  state  capital)  has 
l)econie  a  news  capital,  providing  not  only 
imixprtant  leads,  but  significant  follows 
on  world,  national  and  state  stories.  It 
is  second  only  to  W  ashington  as  a  source 
of  piplitical  news  of  broad  interest,  for 
.\lbany  has  jirovided  one  Democratic 
presidential  candidate  in  the  last  four 
years  and  now  offers  three — .\lfred  E. 
Smith.  Franklin  1).  Roosevelt  and  Owen 
I).  Vipung. 

City  editors  of  the  three  Albany  dailies 
must  he  as  cosmoixilitan-minded  as  the 
world  of  news  itself.  For  frequently  they 
must  handle  wire  stories  because  of  their 
local  entanglements. 

When  Willy  Rody  and  his  two  com¬ 
panions  attempting  a  non-stop  flight 
across  the  Atlantic  from  Europe  to  Amer¬ 
ica  dropjied  down  to  the  sea  and  cast 
about  for  148  hours,  three  steamers  came 
within  their  sight,  hut  two  didn’t  see 
them.  It  was  for  the  S.  S.  Belmoira 
to  pick  up  the  trio  and  provide  the  world 
with  one  of  the  most  compelling  human 
interest  news  stories  of  the  aviation  age. 

To  .Mbany  readers,  it  was  a  story  of 
great  local  interest,  because  the  Belmoira 
had  just  left  the  Port  of  .■\lbany  on  the 
Hudscpii  river  with  a  cargo  of  locomotives 
bound  for  Russia.  The  Belmoira  was 
the  first  ship  to  sail  from  the  new  port 
with  articles  manufactured  in  the  port’s 
own  territory. 

Though  the  Port  of  Albany  has  been 
open  for  ocean  traffic  several  months,  it 
has  not  been  formally  dedicated.  Per¬ 
haps  the  first  information  for  many  that 
.Albany  was  a  .seaport — 142  miles  inland — 
was  contained  in  the  wire  stories  of  the 
aviators’  rescue  mentioning  "the  S.  S. 
Belmoira,  bound  from  Albany  to  I^enin- 
grad." 

.\s  a  coincidence,  the  Port  of  Albany 
exists  largely  because  of  the  efforts  of 
newspaiH-Ts.  It  was  a  pet  project  of  the 
late  judge  Lynn  J.  .Arnold,  onetime  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Albany  Knickerbocker 
Press.  It  l)ecame  a  reality  three  years 
ago  after  a  long  fight  waged  principally 
by  the  Albany  livening  Neics  which  was 
founded  in  1922  as  an  evening  companion 
of  the  Knickerbocker  Press.  One  of  the 
first  iKirt  commissioners  was  Albert  Fi. 
Dale,  then  managing  editor  of  the  X’ews. 

The  city  room  assertion  that  "big 
news  is  local  news  in  Albany’’  has  fur¬ 
ther  significance  in  the  victory  of  young 
Tom  Creavy  over  some  of  the  "old 
masters”  in  the  title  tournament  of  the 
Professional  Golfers’  Association  rec¬ 
ently  at  Providence,  R.I.  His  corona- 
h'lii  as  P,(i.A,  champion  became  home- 
t"wn  talk  in  .Albany,  where  he  is  pro¬ 
fessional  at  the  .Albany  Country  Club. 

Recently  jxilice  in  New  York  city 
rounHcd  up  \'incent  Coll  and  six  others, 
wantcil  in  the  Harlem  baby  killing  and 
lyon.x  l)eer  war  murder.  The  city  desk 
m  the  .Albany  KnickerlxKker  Press  was 
PfepariiiR  to  write  a  divisional  follow 
fn  the  N'ew  York  story  telling  about  the 
search  made  for  Coll  in  the  Catskill 
mountain  section,  when  suddenly  the 
capture  of  the  notorious  gangster  be¬ 
came  a  "red  hot”  local  story. 

■  til'  tipped  the  newspaper 

a  gun  battle  had  just  been  fought 
^ween  New  York  police,  state  troopers 
•W  members  of  Coil’s  gang  at  their  re¬ 


By  JEROME  H.  WALKER 


treat  seven  miles  outside  of  .Albany.  The 
Coll  Capture  became  a  page  one  local 
story. 

Offhand  the  sitectacular  Coll  roundup 
would  seem  to  overshadow  other  news 
of  the  day  for  .Albany  newspaiters,  but 
actually  it  prc.scnted  a  problem  to  news 
editors.  I 'or  simultaneously  Hugh 
Herndon,  Jr.  and  Clyde  PanglKirn  were 
spanning  the  Pacific  ocean  on  a  non¬ 
stop  flight  from  Japan  to  W'enatchee, 
Wash.,  home  of  Panglx)rn’s  mother. 

Here  was  another  worldwide  story  to 
which  .Albany  had  a  iieculiar  liwal  claim. 
In  fact  the  whole  Herndon- Pangborn 
adventure  from  the  time  they  started 
their  projuised  round-the-world  speed 
trip  was  .Albany  news.  Hadn’t  young 
Herndon  taken  an  .Albany  girl  for  his 
bride  just  before  he  hopped  off? 

Mrs.  Hugh  Herndon,  Jr.,  the  former 
Mary  Ivllen  Farley  of  a  socially  promi¬ 
nent  Albany  family,  kept  vigil  with  her 
family  and  calleii  .Albany  newspapers 
freciuently  for  the  latest  bulletins  on  her 
husband’s  flight.  The  success  of  the 
Herndon- Pangborn  trans- Pacific  venture 
made  it  equally  as  imiKirtant  Iwal  news 
for  .Albany  readers  as  the  Coll  story. 

Though  this  old  city  prixluces  few 
murder  mysteries  or  gangdom  stories  of 
its  own.  it  has  shared  the  spotlight  all 
summer  with  New  York  City  in  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  Jack  "Legs’’  Diamond. 

.An  early  morning  jxiker  game  in  the 


Knickerbocker  Press  office  was  inter¬ 
rupted  one  morning  last  spring  by  a 
country  corresiKindent  who  telephoned 
that  "there  has  l>een  a  shooting  around 
here  and  a  man  is  on  his  way  to  .Albany 
hospital.”  It  didn't  take  long  to  learn 
that  the  man  was  "Legs”  Diamond  and 
the  shooting  took  place  at  his  rendezvous 
near  Catskill,  .15  miles  from  .Albany. 
Less  than  half  an  hour  later  New  A'ork 
City  news))apers  were  either  calling  lo¬ 
cal  city  desks  for  the  story  or  were 
routing  their  .Albany  corres]H)ndcnts 
from  bed.  .Albany  thus  became  capital 
of  the  Diamond  domain  for  more  than 
a  month  while  New  ^’ork  newsmen  kept 
sentry  at  .Albany  hospital  for  latest 
word  on  the  condition  of  the  man  whom 
Joel  Sayre  of  .Vctc  York  Herald 
Tribune  duhlied,  "the  big  shot-at.” 

W  hen  Diamond  emerged  from  the  hos¬ 
pital  he  was  held  for  trial  at  Catskill, 
but  his  attorneys  maneuvered  a  change 
of  venue  to  Troy,  only  six  miles  from 
.\lhany. 

Freed  on  the  state’s  charge  of  assault, 
1  fiamond  threw  a  big  party  at  his  .Albany 
hotel  suite  to  which  he  invited  scores  of 
newspaiiermen.  l.ater  he  was  trieil  and 
convicted  in  federal  court  in  New  York, 
and,  after  obtaining  freedom  on  bail 
])ending  his  ap|>eal,  he  rented  a  home  in 
.Albany’s  finest  residential  district.  Thus 
he  has  become  an  established  "beat”  for 
.Albany  newsmen. 


“CIVIC  VIRTUE”  GETS  CROWNING  INSULT 


‘Civir  Virtue’ 


IVF'W’  YORK’S  statue  of  Civic  Virtue 
T*  in  City  Hall  Park  has  received 
plenty  of  mention  and  plenty  of  abuse. 
Columnists  have  found  in  this  pile  of 
rock  in  City  Hall  park  an  inexhaustible 
mine  for  comment. 

But  it  remained  for  the  .Yrte  York 
T.veuing  (iraf>hic,  .Macfadden  tabloid,  to 
give  the  long  suffering  statue  its  crown¬ 
ing  affront.  I.ast  week  it  printed  a 
photograph  of  the  statue's  face  beside 
that  of  a  picture  of  a  notorious  gang¬ 
ster  calletl  Vincent  Coll,  who  is  imw  in 
custiKly  on  a  murder  charge. 

The  similarity  between  (oil  and  Civic 
Virtue  was  striking,  as  the  two  photo¬ 
graphs  reproduced  here  show. 

In  addition  the  (jraphic  printed  profiles 
of  Coll  and  Civic  Virtue,  dolling  up  the 
latter  with  a  tiny  moustache  and  a  head 
of  dark  hair  to  make  the  resemblance 
clearer.  Coll  when  arrested  was  found 
to  have  grown  a  moustache  and  dyed 
his  hair. 


Vinrent  Coll 


With  the  pictures  was  an  “interview” 
with  the  statue,  which  started:  "I’ve 
stiKul  a  lot  in  my  time.  .  But  this 
business  of  comparing  me  with  Vincent 
Coll  is  the  last  straw.  .  .” 

When  tlie  ixilice  were  hunting  for 
Coll,  Leo  Monsky,  Graphic  city  editor, 
puzzled  long  over  the  gangster’s  picture 
"I  know  that  guy ;  his  face  is  familiar,” 
he  said  to  his  staff.  The  staff  tried  to 
convince  him  that  the  gangster  lookect 
like  (jene  Tunney  anil  Charles  .A.  Lind- 
liergh.  But  that,  Mr.  .Monsky  said, 
wasn’t  it. 

When  the  gangster  was  captured,  it 

came  to  the  city  editor  in  a  flash.  Coll 
looked  like  Civic  Virtue  himself.  He 
sent  a  reporter  and  a  photi>grapher  down 
to  the  statue  for  an  exclusive  “inter¬ 
view.” 

But  the  Staff  had  not  been  far  off  the 
track.  For  both  Tunney  and  Colonel 
Lindbergh  have  in  the  past  been  said  to 
resemble  the  much  abused  statue. 


In  national  {Hilitical  news  .Albany  owes 
its  jKisition  as  a  clearing  house  for  1  )emo- 
cratic  presidential  talk  to  Alfred  FI. 
Smith,  who  served  four  terms  as  gov¬ 
ernor  and  adopted  Albany  as  his  home. 

1  le  is  the  only  governor  ever  to  be  elected 
to  membership  in  the  Legislative  Corre- 
siKindents’  Association. 

When  (iovernor  Smith  was  nominated 
for  president  in  1928  Albany  corresiK  ind¬ 
ents  were  assigned  by  New  A'ork  City 
newsjiapers  to  the  campaign  train.  .And 
today,  with  (iovernor  RiK).sevelt  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  leading  jHissibility  for  1952, 
.Albany  corresixindents  follow  him  closely. 
Several  now  are  with  him  at  Warm 
Springs,  Ga. 

.Albany  actually  stole  the  political  date¬ 
line  from  Washington  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  when  Governor  Rixisevelt  convenetl 
the  legislature  in  special  session  to  enact 
unemployment  relief  measures  and  pro¬ 
vide  crime  weapons  for  jiolice.  Orig¬ 
inally  the  session  was  called  to  |>ass  a 
law  giving  immunity  to  witnesses  in  the 
New  York  City  investigation.  Before  it 
endeil,  the  session  won  nation-wide 
publicity  for  passing  the  first  state  relief 
program  and  stories  from  -Albany  were 
at)ix?nded  with  divisional  follows  from 
\Vashington. 

Millions  of  words  are  filed  by  wire 
from  New  A'ork’s  capitol  during  a  regu¬ 
lar  session  of  the  legislature.  F'very 
leading  daily  in  the  state  has  at  least  one 
staff  man  at  Albany,  and  all  other  news- 
Iiajiers  are  retiresentetl.  The  larger 
newspapers  maintain  staff  men  the  year- 
round,  and  the  wire  services  likewise 
are  manned  by  several  writers. 

Scarcely  any  New  A’ork  state  governor 
has  failed  to  be  national  copy,  and  so 
(|uite  naturally,  Albany  has  played  a 
stellar  role  in  {xilitical  news.  F'or  a  few 
instances,  Grover  Cleveland  Ix'came  a 
two-time  president ;  Theodore  Rixisevelt 
succeeded  President  McKinley;  Charles 
Ivvans  Hughes,  defeated  by  Winxlrow 
Wilson  in  the  strange  191()  campaign,  now 
sits  as  chief  justice  of  the  I'niteil  States 
Supreme  Court ;  William  Sulzer  was 
imjieached  and  Martin  H.  Glynn,  then 
publisher  of  the  Albany  Times-l’nion, 
who  succeeded  him,  was  later  to  lx* 
famous  as  the  man  who,  in  the  opinion 
of  Lloyd  George,  “did  more  than  any 
other  one  man  to  settle  the  Irish  ques¬ 
tion.” 

Charles  S.  Whitman,  the  distinguished 
New  A'ork  district  attorney,  who  went 
to  the  governor’s  chair,  was  a  big  (Kiliti- 
eal  figure,  and  certainly  was  his  succes¬ 
sor,  Alfred  FL  Smith.  By  the  same 
token,  Nathan  L.  Miller,  who  defeated 
Smith  after  his  first  term  at  .Albany, 
was  a  name  to  lie  conjured  with  nation¬ 
ally.  But  now  he  is  counsel  for  the 
United  States  .Steel  Corixiration. 

At  the  same  time,  ()wen  D.  A’oung. 
internationally  famous  financier  and 
chairman  of  the  iKiard  of  (ieneral  Elec¬ 
tric  company,  is  “local  copy”  in  .Albany, 
by  virtue  of  his  affiliation  with  the 
.Schenectady  concern,  and  more  so  be¬ 
cause  he  was  Ixirn  and  reareil  on  a 
farm  at  Van  I  lornesville,  alxiut  50  miles 
from  Albany. 

It  is  notable  that  newspaiiermeu  hold 
several  key  positions  in  the  state  gov¬ 
ernment,  among  them  lieing  Victor  F. 
Kidder,  who  with  his  brother  is  iiublisher 
of  the  Neze  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
and  Nezv  York  Slaals-Zeitumi.  Mr. 
Riilder  is  chairman  of  the  Stx'ial  Welfare 
Commission.  Henry  F.  Morgenthau, 
Jr.,  Iiublisher  of  the  American  Agricul 
lurist,  is  conservation  comniissitiner,  and 
Henry  K.  Gaston,  former  night  editor  of 
the  World,  is  now  deputy  conservation 

commissioner  after  serving  for  a  few 
months  as  secretary.  Charles  H.  Mc- 
Tigue,  former  managing  editor  of  the 
.Albany  Knickerbix-ker  Press,  is  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  of  the  state  tax  commis¬ 
sion. 

Jerome  1).  Barnum,  publisher  of 
Syracuse  Post-Standard,  and  F.dward  H. 

(Continued  on  page  45) 
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NEW  EDITOR  OF  NEW  ORLEANS  STATES 
HAS  SERVED  PAPER  FORTY-SIX  YEARS 

J.  Walker  Ross  Started  Career  as  Printer’s  Devil — Recalls 
Swashbuckling  Journalism  of  the  Eighties  and  Nineties — 
Believes  Radio  Is  Losing  Ground 


WHHN  J.  Walker  Ross  was  appointed 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  New 
Orleans  (La.)  Daily  States  on  Oct.  4, 
it  was  the  crowning  achievement  of  a 
newspaperman's  career,  for  J.  Walker 


J.  Walker  Ross 


Ross  is  a  product  of  the  old  school,  a 
newspaperman  who  has  served  his  paper 
for  40  years  successively  as  reporter, 
city  editor,  managing  editor  and  editor. 

James  L.  Ewing,  who  has  been  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  States  since  the  death  of 
his  father,  Robert  Ewing,  was  inade 
president  of  the  Daily  States  Publishing 
Company,  which  publishes  four  news- 
pai)ers  in  Louisiana. 

Ironing  out  problems  concomitant 
with  his  new  appointment,  Mr.  _  Ross 
would  not  discuss  possible  changes  in  the 
methods  of  the  States.  Later,  he  said, 
the  States  may  work  out  new  and 
smoother  (tolicies  towards  its  advertisers. 

Radio  has  l)ecome  a  menace,  in  the 
I)ast  few  years,  to  both  the  editorial  side 
and  the  advertisine'  side  of  newspapers, 
Mr.  Ross  said.  Radio  is  losing  ground 
daily,  however,  he  pointed  out,  as  far  as 
advertising  is  concerned. 

“Adverti.sers  are  losing  faith  in  the 
much  talke<l  of  drawing  power  of  radio,” 
Mr.  Rt>ss  declared.  ‘‘Combine  this  with 
the  irritation  of  radio  ‘fans’  at  having 
programs  of  all  sorts  marred  with  ad¬ 
vertising  and  you  have  a  combination 
that  will  eventually  make  radio  take  a 
back  seat. 

“Radio  listeners,  in  my  opinion,  will 
become  liored  to  the  point  of  exaspera¬ 
tion  with  these  advertisers  and  will  de¬ 
mand  stime  system  of  the  sort  existing 
in  England,  where  broadcasting  stations 
are  maintained  through  a  tax  on  radios. 

“I  am  heartily  against  newspapers  giv¬ 
ing  free  space  to  their  competitor,  the 
radio.  Publishers  in  New  Orleans  have 
not,  as  yet,  come  together  to  formulate 
a  regulation  in  this  respect,  but  it  is  to  be 
hop^  that  they  will  very  soon.  The 
States  has  had  no  set  rule  about  giving 
trade  names  in  broadcasting  schedules 
published  daily,  but  very  likely  a  ruling 
on  this  matter  will  go  into  effect  soon. 

“I  have  seen  newspapers  grow  in  New 
Orleans,  from  the  time  when  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  had  a  single  telegraph  wire 
coming  into  the  city,  and  copy  was  de¬ 
livered  to  all  of  the  new.spapers.  I  have 
seen  the  linotype  and  the  telephone  come, 
and  the  greatest  development  of  all  was 
the  linotype,  which  started  a  new  era  in 
the  publishing  business. 

“Radio  may  or  may  not  do  to  the 
newspaper  business  what  the  linotype 
machine  did  many  years  ago.  The  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  telephoto  and  other  machin¬ 
ery  are  unlimit^.  At  present,  however, 
radio  is  a  competitor  of  the  newspaper, 
and  should  be  considered  as  such. 

“Other  problems  of  the  present  day 


newspaper?”  Mr.  Ross  repeated  the 
question.  “There  is  but  one  major  prob¬ 
lem — the  business  depression.  Reasons 
for  it  are  figured  out,  and  remedies  are 
offered,  but  we’ll  pull  out  of  it  in  some 
way  of  our  own  accord. 

Forty-six  years  ago,  Mr.  Ross  would 
hardly  have  believed  that  today  _  he 
would  be  publisher  of  a  metropolitan 
newspaper.  His  chief  worry  at  that  time 
was  writing  a  good  yarn  for  his  city 
editor. 

Mr.  Ross  started  with  the  States  as  a 
boy,  in  the  composing  room.  His  real 
place,  though,  was  in  the  editorial  rooms, 
he  felt,  and  it  wasn’t  a  year  after  he 
started  to  work  that  he  was  on  the  city 
staff.  From  1887  to  1892  he  was  a  re¬ 
porter  and  in  1892  he  was  made  city 
editor. 

He  was  made  city  editor  almost  simul¬ 
taneously  with  the  elevation  of  two  other 
New  Orleans  reporters  to  the  same  post. 
They  were  T.  D.  Wharton  on  the  Times- 
Demoerat,  and  Herman  J.  Seiferth,  on 
the  Picayune.  These  three  young  men 
vied  with  one  another  with  an  enthusi¬ 
asm  and  vigor  that  would  be  unheard-of 
in  these  days  of  “pack  reporting.” 

There  was  the  time  the  staffs  of  each 
paper  “fought  it  out”  in  the  lobby  of 
the  St.  Charles  Hotel.  Amazed  hotel 
clerks  and  porters  ran  to  separate  them, 
but  many  a  reporter  showed  up  at  the 
office  with  a  black  eye  the  next  day. 
Working  with  small  staffs,  these  three 
city  editors  would  start  checker  and 
dice  games  in  the  office,  to  keep  men 
around  in  case  something  happened.  And 
if  a  call  did  come  in,  the  reporters  for¬ 
got  their  checkers  immediately  to  jump 
into  horse-drawn  cabs  for  a  race  to  the 
scene.  They  had  loyal,  fighting  reporters 
under  them,  those  three  city  editors. 

About  the  most  exciting  time  he  ever 
had,  Mr.  Ross  relates,  was  during  the 
famous  Sullivan-Kilrain  fight  in  Bridge¬ 
port.  Most  of  the  details  are  generally 
known:  The  72-rounds  of  bare  fisted 
slugging,  the  efforts  of  officers  to  stop 
the  fight,  and  the  mad  rush  of  the  spec¬ 
tators  to  get  away,  for  fear  of  the  law, 
once  the  fight  was  over. 

Telegraph  companies  went  into  a  hud¬ 
dle,  says  Mr.  Ross,  and  decided  that  no 
word  of  the  fight  was  to  be  sent  over 
the  wire.  On  the  train  returning  to  New 
Orleans  the  newspapermen  aboard  clam¬ 
bered  on  the  engine,  uncoupled  its  tender 
and  set  out  for  New  Orleans  to  bring 
their  story  in. 

When  they  arrived,  however,  they 
were  crestfallen — results  of  the  fight  had 
already  been  posted  on  the  Picayune’s 
bulletin  board.  It  seems  a  telegraph  op¬ 
erator  near  Hattiesburg  couldn’t  resist 
the  temptation  to  flash  the  news  to  an¬ 
other  telegrapher  in  New  Orleans. 

Those  swashbuckling  days  were  not  to 
last  forever.  Mr.  Ross  was  named  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  States  in  1909.  He 
became  one  of  the  closest  associates  of 
the  late  Colonel  Ewing,  for  31  years  the 
owner  and  publisher  of  the  States.  L^pon 
the  recent  death  of  Colonel  Ewing.  Mr. 
Ross  was  made  editor,  and  now  is  as¬ 
suming  full  charge  as  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher. 

Mr.  Ross  was  bom  February  22,  1868. 
in  Gretna,  I^.  His  parents  were  Wil¬ 
liam  Ross  and  Mrs.  Christina  Witzman 
Ross.  He  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  New  Orleans  and  attend^  the 
old  University  of  I^uisiana  (now  Tu- 
lane  University),  1882  to  188.1.  He  was 
married  to  Miss  Julia  Mary  Murphy  of 
New  Orleans  on  Oct.  18,  1898. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ross  have  three  children, 
John  Walker.  Miss  Anna  Virginia  and 
Murphy  William  Ross.  John  Walker 
is  with  the  Association  of  Commerce  in 
New  Orleans  and  the  younger  son  is 
studying  for  the  priesthood. 

OPENS  PHILADELPHIA  OFFICE 

The  E.  Katz  Special  Agency.  New 
York,  has  opened  a  Philadelphia  office. 


OVERTHE-SHOULDER’  NEWS 
READING  COSTS  $25 
66^1  VER  -  THE  .  SHOULDER” 

V'  newspaper  reading  is  under 
turn  in  the  national  capital,  and 
future  offenders  face  the  penalty 
of  a  $25  fine.  James  VanBum,  37, 
was  fined  $25  in  police  court  Oct. 
14  by  Judge  McMahon,  when  found 
guilty  of  reading  a  newspaper 
over  the  shoulder  of  a  woman  pas¬ 
senger  on  a  street  car. 

Conductor  Mills  told  the  court 
that  the  woman,  obviously  an¬ 
noyed,  moved  several  feet,  but 
VanBum  had  not  finished  the 
story  he  was  reading  and  moved 
over  beside  her,  whereupon  the 
conductor  called  a  policeman  who 
arrested  the  man.  An  added 
charge  of  intoxication  was  later 
placed  against  VanBurn. 

“I  have  been  waiting  a  long 
time,”  said  Judge  McMahon,  'to 
get  a  chance  at  one  of  those  peo¬ 
ple  who  read  newspapers  over 
shoulders.” 


LAVAL  PLEADS  PRESS 
DISCRETION  ON  VISIT 

Premier  Addressing  Anglo-American 

Press  Club  at  Paris  Urges  Writers 
Not  to  Expect  too  Much 
from  Washington 

Premier  Pierre  Laval,  speaking  as  a 
guest  of  the  Anglo-American  Press  Club 
of  Paris  two  days  before  his  departure 
for  the  United  States,  declared  that  he 
would  sail  without  a  fixed  program  or 
any  definite  plan,  but  with  the  intention 
of  discussing  frankly  with  President 
Hoover  “all  the  important  problems 
which  the  world’s  present  situation 
poses.” 

The  Premier  expressed  confidence  that, 
despite  the  seriousness  of  international 
events,  the  leaders  of  the  two  nations 
would  reach  some  essential  solutions.  He 
appeajed  to  the  press  of  France  and 
.America  neither  to  expect  too  much  nor 
to  seek  results  until  they  were  fully 
prepared. 

“If  we  are  discreet  by  necessity  in  our 
press  communications  do  not  indulge  in 
reprisals,”  he  declared.  “Preserve  the 
world  from  sensational  and  dangerous 
news.  To  exercise  our  task  today  with¬ 
out  doubt  we  need  a  minimum  of  creative 
imagination,  but,  also,  much  discretion. 
.An  idea,  however  fine  it  is,  will  never 
be  realized  if  it  is  expressed  too  soon. 
■A  proposal,  however  useful  it  may  be, 
will  be  abortive  if  it  is  prematurely 
divulged. 

“Especially,  do  not  deduce  that  my 
words  hide  the  existence  of  a  program 
drawn  in  advance,  and  do  not  cable  to 
.America  that  I  will  arrive  carrying  a 
complete  and  definite  plan  for  the  resto¬ 
ration  of  the  world.  This  would  be 
sensational  news,  rich  in  hopes,  but,  also, 
generative  of  cruel  deceptions.  I  will 
show  you  my  friendship  in  forcing  myself 
to  facilitate  your  task.  Communiques 
will  be  given  to  you  regularly.  They 
will  permit  you  to  satisfy  the  legitimate 
curiosity  of  our  public  opinions.” 


GIBBS  GETS  STATE  POST 


Former  N.  Y.  World  Man  Appointed 
to  Conservation  Commission 

James  T.  Gibbs,  New  York  city  news- 
paiierman,  has  been  appointed  secretary 
of  the  State  Conservation  Commission  by 
by  Commissioner  Henry  Morgenthau, 
Jr.,  in  place  of  Herbert  E.  Gaston,  an¬ 
other  newspaperman,  who  recently  was 
named  deputy  commissioner  of  con¬ 
servation.  Gibbs’  job  pays  $5,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Gibbs  is  a  native  of  Philadelphia 
and  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  has  been  a  reporter 
on  Philadelphia  and  New  York  news¬ 
papers  for  10  years  and  was  citv  editor 
of  the  Philadelphia  Record.  His  last 
newspaper  connection  was  with  the  New 
York  World,  which  ceased  publication 
in  February. 


STEPHANE  LAUZANNE 
COMING  WITH  LAVAL  I 


Distinguiched  Editor  of  Le  Matin  to 
Accompany  French  Premier  on 
History-Making  Visit  to 
U.  S.  This  Month 


Stephane  Lauzanne 


Stephane  Lauzanne,  the  distinguished 
publisher  of  Le  Matin,  Paris,  will  accom¬ 
pany  French  Premier  Pierre  Laval  on  his 
visit  this  month 

I  to  the  Unit^ 
States,  Editor  & 
Publisher  was 
informed  this 
week. 

M.  Lauzanne, 
who  is  well- 
known  to  Ameri¬ 
can  publishers 
and  to  publishers 
throughout  the 
world,  was  at 
one  time  a  vice- 
president  of  the 
Press  Congress 
of  the  World, 
and  his  progres¬ 
sive  views  of  journalism  have  built 
Le  Matin  into  a  celebrated  and  widely 
circulated  newspaper. 

He  has  made  numerous  trips  to  the 
United  States. 

Premier  Laval  and  his  party,  including 
numerous  newspapermen,  will  sail  on  the 
He  de  F'rance  Oct.  16,  arriving  in  New 
York  the  22nd,  according  to  present 
plans.  M.  Laval  intends  to  stay  four 
days  at  Washington  and  to  return  imme¬ 
diately  to  France. 

M.  Lauzanne  will  remain  over  in  New 
York,  probably  a  week  longer. 

American  correspondents  who  will 
accompany  the  Premier  on  his  history¬ 
making  visit  include  Ralph  Heinzen, 
Paris  manager  of  the  United  Press;  J. 
Carlisle  McDonald,  of  the  New  York 
Times  office  in  Paris,  and  Leland  Stowe, 
head  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
bureau  in  Paris. 

Robert  Thompson  Pell,  special  attache 
of  the  American  Eimbassy,  and  who  for 
nearly  two  years  has  been  in  charge  of 
the  first  sustained  press  bureau  main¬ 
tained  abroad  by  the  State  Department, 
will  also  be  in  the  party.  Mr.  Pell  was 
the  guest  of  honor  at  a  luncheon  in  Paris 
Oct.  13  given  by  American  newspaper 
and  press  association  correspondents. 


LINDBERGHS  ASK  PRIVACY 


Mexage  Petition*  Pres*  to  Not  Seek 
Interview*  or  Photo* 

In  a  message  to  the  .American  Mail 
Line  at  Seattle,  Oct.  14,  Colonel  Charles 
A.  Lindbergh,  aboard  the  steamship 
President  Jeffer.son  en  route  to  the 
United  States  from  Japan,  requested  that 
he  and  Mrs.  Lindbergh  be  excused  from 
photographs  and  interviews  upon  their 
arrival  at  Quarantine,  Oct.  19. 

The  message  said : 

“We  have  requested  to  be  excused 
from  photographs  and  interviews,  due  to 
circumstances  of  our  return.  We  feel 
that  interviews  for  articles  would  be  ex¬ 
tremely  inappropriate.  I  am  sure  press 
organizations  will  understand  our  feeling 
at  this  time.  „ 

“Charles  Lindbergh. 

The  Lindberghs  are  returning  to  the 
United  States  after  terminating  a  flying 
tour  of  the  Orient  because  of  the  recent 
death  of  Senator  l>wight  W.  Morrow, 
Mrs.  Lindbergh’s  father. 


COX  ORGANIZES  RELIEF  AID 

James  M.  Cox,  publisher,  Dayton  (0-) 
Daily  Ncit'S  and  papers  in  Springfield, 
Ohio,  and  Miami,  Fla.,  this  week  sent 
an  appeal  to  100  Dayton  leaders  urging 
they  organize  the  “Dayton  100  Club  to 
give  full  support  to  President  Hoovers 
relief  program.  Among  those  who  win 
aid  the  organization  are  E.  G.  Burkrart. 
publisher,  Dayton  Journal-llcrald;^^- 
Noonan,  publisher,  Dayton  (Wwly) 
Review;  B.  B.  Geyer,  president, 
Advertising  Agency ;  Walter  Lockt 
tor,  Dayton  Daily  News,  and  D.  ^ 
Young,  editor-in-chief.  Journal  ana 
Herald. 


( 
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A  Guide  Post  for 
National  Advertisers 


Philadelphia  department 

stores,  according  to  the  U.  S.  Cen¬ 
sus  of  Distribution  for  1930,  have  net 
sales  of  $225,987,647.00. 

This  was  87%  of  the  total  sales  of 
$258,573,773.00  credited  to  the  entire 
general  merchandise  group.  More 
than  that,  it  was  20%  of  tl^  total  re¬ 
tail  business  done  in  this,  Americans 
third  largest  city. 


Or,  to  put  it  another  way,  Phila¬ 
delphia  department  stores,  compara¬ 
tively  few  in  number,  did  more  busi¬ 
ness  than  the  thousands  of  specialty 
shops,  furniture  houses,  restaurants, 
lunchrooms  and  soda  fountains 
combined. 

How  do  these  department  stores 
obtain  such  a  huge  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness? 

By  advertising  in  the  newspapers! 

Which  newspapers? 


More  and  more  in  the  Curtis-Mar- 
tin  group  of  Philadelphia  newspa¬ 
pers — 816,507  lines  more  during  the 
first  nine  months  of  1931  while  they 
used  667,182  lines  less  in  the  other 
standard-size  newspapers. 

Why  this  concentration  of  lineage 
in  the  Curtis-Martin  newspapers? 

Because  the  department  stores 
know  this  market  and  the  local  news¬ 


paper  situation  for  what  it  really  is; 
know  the  importance  of  reaching 
out  beyond  the  city  limits  to  the  sub¬ 
urbs  where  live  more  people  than 
reside  in  the  suburbs  of  any  other 
American  city  with  the  single  excep¬ 
tion  of  New  York;  and  finally,  because 
they  know  that  only  through  the 
Curtis-Martin  newspapers  is  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  obtain  the  coverage  that 
blankets  the  entire  city  and  suburban 
zone. 


CIRTIS-MARTIN  NEWSPAPERS,  INC.  .  . 


INDEPENDENCE  SQUARE,  PHILADELPHIA 


PUBLIC 


morning 


EVENING 
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40,000  OFFERED  STOCK  | 
BY  GANNETT  STAFFS  I 


WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


DEFENDS  BALLYHOO 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  The  first 
thing  I  read  each  week  in  Editor  &  Pub- 
LisHtJi  is  “Shop  Talk  at  Thirty,”  and 
am  in  10()  jier  cent  harmony  most  of  the 
time,  l)ut  may  1  disagree  with  your  com- 

_ ,  _ _ _  _  _  ment  of  Oct.  3  that  “Along  comes  IJally- 

will  have  been  asked  to  buy  hoo,  the  silliest  magazine  ever  published.” 
Gannett  Co.,  Inc.,  through  per-  I  won't  take  issue  with  you  as  to  the 
ntact  with  employes  of  the  17  alleged  “dirt.”  Fact  is,  1  got  too  much 
;rs  included  in  the  group  con-  clean  fun  out  of  the  burlesiiue  ad\ertise- 
f  Frank  E.  Gannett  of  Rochester,  ments  to  notice  it  very  much,  but. 
The  customer  ownership  stock  honestly,  Mr.  Editor,  don’t  you  think 


Employe*  Submit  Big  Pro*pect  Li*t 
in  Customer  Ownership  Campaign 
— Quota*  Set  and  Prizes  Posted 
in  Inter-Office  Rivalry 


The  Tarrant  County  Water  Control 
and  Improvement  District  No.  I  (Fort 
Worth  is  the  County  Seat  of  Tarrant 
County)  is  finishing  a  water  conserva¬ 
tion  project  which  will  include  two 
reservoirs  with  a  joint  capacity  ex¬ 
ceeded  by  only  two  artificial 
reservoirs  in  the  world.  Its  cost  is 
$6,500,000.00. 

Invest  your  advertising  dollars  where 
people  are  looking  ahead,  where  a 
maximum  of  construction  is  going 
forward,  and  where  there  is  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  unemployment. 


CROWTHER  PROMOTED 

Senator  Arthur  Capi>er.  publisher  of 
the  Capper  Publications,  has  announced 
the  appiintment  of  Maurice  L.  Crowther, 
advertising  manager  of  Capper’s  Farmer, 
as  advertising  manager  of  the  House¬ 
hold  Magazine  succeeding  W.  L.  David¬ 
son,  resigned,  to  take  effect  immediately. 
N.  H.  McCormick,  former  senior  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Western  sales  staff  of  Cap¬ 
per’s  Farmer  in  Chicago,  succeeds 
Crowther  as  advertising  manager  of 
Capper’s  Farmer.  The  headquarters  of 
both  men  will  be  in  New  York. 


Star-Telegram 


was  the  average  net  paid  daily 
circulation  of  The  Baltimore  Sun 
(morning  and  evening  issues) 
for  the  month  of 


Evening 


Morning 


September,  1931 

The  average  net  paid  circulation 
of  THE  SUNDAY  SUN  per  Sun¬ 
day  for  the  month  of  September, 
1931,  was  188,567. 


Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 

morning  ev 

AMON  G  CARTER 


A  L.  SHUMAN 

Vne-Pifudeol  end  Adv  DuwtUi 


LARGEST  CIRCULATION 


Everything  in  Baltimore 
Revolve*  Around 


WOULD  PRINT  PARTY  LISTS 

Former  Mayor  Daniel  J.  Cosgro  of 
Cohoes  has  b^un  a  movement  to  have 
the  New  York  State  l^islature  next 
winter  pass  a  law  providing  fqr  general 
publication  of  party  enrollment  lists  in 
newspapers. 


Morning  Evening  Sunday 
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SOUTHERN  CIRCULATORS  ELECT  J.  M.  BLACK 


New  offirers  and  directors.  Southern  Circulation  Managers’  Association, 
photographed  last  week  in  Atlanta.  Left  to  right :  M.  W.  Morgan,  New 
Orleans  Timrs-Picayune,  director;  J.  L.  Harksdale,  Jr.,  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald, 
director;  J.  B.  Kilgo,  Mobile  (Ala.)  Press,  director;  ('.lyde  Burgess,  Chatta- 
noofia  Times,  director;  W.  W.  Bahh,  Jackson  (Miss.)  Clarion-Led fier,  director; 
Hubert  Johnson,  Chattanooga  ISetvs,  vice-president;  J.  M.  Black,  New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune,  president;  E.  1).  Hood.  SnvanntJi  ((Ja.t  News  and  Press, 
second  vice-president;  Horace  Powell,  Nashville  (Tenn.)  lUmner,  secretary 
and  treasurer. 


Circulation 

CAROLINA  CIRCULATION 
MEN  MEET  NEXT  WEEK 

Managers  from  Two  States  Will 
Gather  in  Charlotte  Monday  and 

Tuesday  —  Child  Welfare  Laws 
Among  Program  Topics 

Members  of  the  Carolinas  Circulation 
Managers  .Association  will  gather  at  the 
Hotel  Charlotte,  Charlotte,  N.C.,  Mon¬ 
day  and  Tuesday  of  next  week  for  their 
annual  convention.  President  C.  H. 
Herring  of  the  Raleigh  (N.C.)  Times, 
will  preside. 

One  of  the  featured  speakers  at  the 
first  day’s  session  will  be  D.  Hiden 
^msey,  general  manager  of  the  Ashe¬ 
ville  (N.t  .)  Citizen  and  Times.  Other 
speakers  Monday  will  be :  A.  F.  Ballen- 
tine,  Greeintlle  (S.C.)  News  and  Pied¬ 
mont;  C.  R.  Paderick,  Kinston  (N.C.) 
Free  Press  and  R.  P.  Jones,  Greenville 
Piedmont.  A  feature  will  be  a  sales 
demonstration  by  the  I.C.M..\.  carrier 
boy  champions,  Wilbur  Swann  and 
Claude  Scroggs,  of  the  Asheville  Times. 

Child  welfare  laws,  promotion  plans 
and  subscription  prices  are  among  the 
topics  to  be  discussed  Tuesday.  Early 
registrants  will  participate  in  a  golf 
contest  Sunday. 


City-Wide  Cooking  Schools 

The  Chicago  Tribune  will  conduct  a 
city-wide  series  of  cooking  school  demon¬ 
strations  in  16  different  sessions,  begin¬ 
ning  Nov.  .3  and  continuing  through  Nov. 
24.  Classes  will  be  held  at  three  ball¬ 
rooms  on  the  south,  north  and  west  sides 
of  the  city  and  finally  at  the  Coliseum. 
Mary  Meade,  Tribune  cooking  editor, 
and  Miss  Ida  M.  Chitwood  will  conduct 
the  demonstrations. 


Solicited  Readers'  Opinions 

The  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press. 
wishing  to  ascertain  which  of  its  45 
features  are  most  popular  with  Press 
readers,  recently  distributed  $.30  in  cash 
prizes  to  persons  selecting  the  features 
receiving  the  most  votes.  Each  con¬ 
testant  was  allowed  to  express  his  first, 
second,  and  third  choice. 


Cooking  School  Aids  Needy 

At  the  cooking  school  recently  conduct¬ 
ed  by  the  Naslnnlle  Tennessean  the  large 
baskets  of  food  which  usually  go  to  fortu¬ 
nate  housewives  in  the  audience  for  adver¬ 
tisement  purposes  each  day  were  delivered 
to  the  United  Charities  for  distribution 
among  the  poor  of  the  city.  Miss  Rada 
Sue  Garrett  conducted  the  school. 


Spartanburg  Carriers  Organize 

At  a  meeting  of  carriers  of  the  Spartan¬ 
burg  (S.C.)  Herald  and  Journal  (Jet.  10, 
the  Herald-Journal  Carriers  Club  was  or- 
^nized.  James  D.  Nelson,  city  circula¬ 
tion  manager  presided.  R.  B.  Foss,  Felix 
Davis  and  J.  M.  Blalock,  all  of  the  circu¬ 
lation  department  made  short  talks. 

To  Publish  Success  Stories 

The  Birmingham  (Ala.)  Netvs  and 
Age-Herald  have  invited  outstanding  men 
of  Birmingham  to  relate  their  experiences 
as  newspaper  boys.  These  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  daily  in  the  newspapers  and  are  de¬ 
signed  to  show  that  such  experience  tends 
to  develop  characteristics  which  make  for 
success  in  the  business  world. 


Held  Magician  Contest 

_  The  Toledo  News-Bee  conducted  a 
junior  magician  contest  last  week  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  appearance  of  Thurston 
in  a  Toledo  theatre.  Cash  prizes  were 
awarded  the  three  boys  under  16  adjudged 
me  best  magicians.  Mr.  Thurston,  A1 
Saal,  Toledo  magician,  and  Allen  Saund¬ 
ers,  News-Bee  drama  editor,  were  judges. 


Offering  $10,000  In  Prizes 

T'he  Chicago  Tribune  is  offering  $10,- 
W®  in  cash  prizes  for  the  best  titles  of 
pictures  appearing  in  the  Sunday  picture 
section  of  the  paper. 


WITH  the  election  of  J.  M.  Black. 

circulation  manager  of  the  .Vete  f)r- 
leans  Times-Picayune  as  president,  and 
the  selection  of  Jackson,  Miss.,  as  (he 
next  convention  city,  the  second  annu.'il 
convention  of  the  .Southern  Circul.ition 
Managers  .Association  closed  in  Atlanta. 
Ga..  Oct.  9. 

Other  officers  elected  were:  H.  E. 
Johnson,  Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Nezes, 
vice-president ;  E.  1).  HckxI,  Savannah 
( Ga. )  .Wtt'j  and  Press,  second  vice- 
president  ;  directors,  Clyde  Burgess,  Chat¬ 
tanooga  Times;  O.  L.  Randall,  Colum¬ 
bus.  (Ga.)  Inguirer-Sun ;  J.  L.  Barks- 


CANANDAIGUA  DAILY  SOLD 

Howells,  McCarthy  and  Waterbury 
Assumed  Ownership  Oct.  12 

Purchase  of  the  Canandaigua  (N.Y.) 
Daily  .Messenger  hy  a  group  headed  by 
Benjamin  F.  Howells  of  Fllmira,  N.Y. 
and  Leon  J.  McCarthy  of  Corning,  N.Y. 
from  Frank  A.  Robertson  of  Washington, 
N.  J.,  and  J.  P.  Robertson  of  Canandaigua 
was  announced  Oct.  12.  Palmer,  Suter 
and  Palmer  were  the  brokers. 

Mr.  Howells,  who  will  be  business 
manager,  has  tieen  with  various  New 
York  State  newspapers  over  a  period  of 
15  years.  Recently  he  has  been  doing 
special  advertising  work  for  the  Finger 
I.akes  Topics  at  Seneca  Falls.  Mr. 
McCarthy,  who  will  assume  editorial 
charge  of  the  Messenger  has  been  with  the 
staff  of  the  Corning  (N.Y.)  Ei'ening 
Leader  for  the  past  18  years,  resigning  as 
associate  editor  of  that  publication  to  as¬ 
sume  his  new  connection.  Associated  with 
Messrs  Howells  and  McCarthy  will  be 
Edwin  M.  Waterbury,  publisher  of  the 
Oszoego  (N.Y.)  Palladium-Times,  who 
will,  however,  continue  his  residence  and 
active  business  connections  in  Oswego. 

Donald  T.  Fraser  will  continue  as 
managing  editor. 


Carriers  Visit  Chicago 

Four  carrier  boys  of  the  .Muscatine 
(la.)  Journal  were  guests  of  that  paper 
at  a  weekend  tour  of  (Thicago  as  result  of 
a  contest  staged  by  L.  L.  Boice,  circula¬ 
tion  manager. 

Students  See  Rockne  Film 

Prep  school  football  teams  of  Memphis 
were  guests  recently  of  .Memphis  (Tenn.) 
livening  Appeal  and  the  RKO  Orpheum 
Theatre  at  a  showing  of  "The  Spirit  of 
Notre  Dame’’  movie  dedicated  to  Knute 
Rockne. 


Held  Baking  Contest 

The  Erie  (Pa.)  Dispatch-Herald  held 
a  housewives’  baking  contest  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  cooking  school  which  it 
conducted  last  week.  More  than  130 
cakes  were  entered  and  were  given  to  the 
pcK)r  after  the  judging  had  been  done. 


dale,  .Miami  (h'la.)  Herald;  J.  B.  Kilgo, 
.Mobile  (Ala.)  Press;  W.  W.  Babb, 
Jackson  (Miss.)  Clarion-Ledger,  and 
M.  W.  Morgan,  .Neze  Orleans  Times- 
Pieayune. 

Miss  (.'ecil  Dtxld  of  the  Clarksdale 
(Miss.)  Record,  spoke  at  the  closing 
session  on  “Vacation  Subscriptions.” 
T.  J.  Desmond.  Nezv  Orleans  States  and 
R.  S.  Nix  of  the  Birmingham  Post,  dis¬ 
cussed  g(K)d-will  promotion  and  its  cost. 
A.  C.  Gottschaldt  of  the  Gottschaldt  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency  of  -Atlanta,  told  the 
delegates  how  an  agency  buys  circulation. 


By  means  of  an  amplifying  system  in¬ 
stalled  to  carry  the  music  to  the  farthest 
corners  of  the  South  Side  School 
stadium,  the  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  News- 
Sentinel  conducted  the  third  annual 
music  festival.  Sept.  27.  More  than 
l.OOO  musicians  played  as  a  massed  unit 
under  the  direction  of  John  L.  Verweire, 
director  of  the  News- Sentinel  Boys’ 
hand.  Among  the  many  guest  artists 
were  the  General  Electric  Band,  which 
won  second  prize  in  the  Chicagoland 
music  festival  recently  conducted  by  Chi¬ 
cago  newspapers. 


Resume*  Children’s  Page 

The  Waterbury  (Conn.)  .S'lmday  Re¬ 
publican  has  resumed  publication  of  two 
pages  of  children’s  features  weekly. 
Allen  B.  MacMurphy,  writing  under  the 
name  of  “I'ncle  George,”  is  in  charge  of 
the  department  which  was  clo.sed  during 
the  summer  months.  Essay,  poetry  writ¬ 
ing  and  drawing  contests  are  held  each 
week  and  cash  prizes  awarded. 


Golfers  Club  Entertained 

The  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald's 
Hole-In-One  club,  comprising  33  western 
Michigan  residents  who  have  entered  the 
golfer’s  hall  of  fame,  was  entertained  at 
the  Regent  theater.  Grand  Rapids,  Oct.  8. 
The  club  was  organized  by  Ray  Barnes, 
Herald  cartoonist. 


Atlanta  Journal  Offer*  Prizes 

The  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal  has 
offered  six  trophies  in  the  Fifth  Georgia 
National  Egg  Ikying  Contest  held  at 
Athens,  Ga.  Chicken  fanciers  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  have  made 
entries. 


Held  Cooking  School 

Mrs.  Mart  Adams,  known  as  Aunt 
Susan  to  her  readers,  food  columnist  for 
the  Oklahoma  City  Daily  Oklahoman, 
conducted  a  free  cooking  school  at  Mar¬ 
ket  Square  Garden,  Oklahoma  City,  Oct. 
12-16. 


Held  Annual  Music  FestiTal 


JUNIOR  FIREMEN  PARADE 


8,000  Member*  of  Buffalo  Evening 
News  Corps  in  Line 

More  than  8,(K)0  memliers  of  the  Buf¬ 
falo  Evening  Nezvs  Junior  Fire  Depart¬ 
ment  marched  down  Main  street,  Buffalo, 
Oct.  10.  .At  the  conclusion  of  the  i)arade, 
they  witnessed  an  exhibition  of  jumping, 
climhing  and  ladder-hoisting  by  the  offi¬ 
cial  fire  fighters  of  the  city.  Each  of  the 
youngsters  wore  a  helmet,  provided  by 
the  News. 

Fire  companies  of  the  city  department 
assist  in  organizing  the  junior  depart¬ 
ment  each  year,  and  a  cup  is  offered  to 
the  station  which  has  the  largest  number 
of  boys  in  line.  On  Saturday,  723  young 
fire  fighters  marched  hehind  the  banner 
of  Engine  22,  winning  the  trophy  for 
that  company. 

Several  fire  houses  had  “ladies’  auxil¬ 
iaries”  in  line.  One  mother,  eager  for 
the  honor  of  having  the  youngest  child 
in  the  parade,  marched  with  her  two  year 
old  in  her  arms.  A  company  captain 
jiushed  his  baby  brother  in  a  go-cart. 
The  village  board  of  Kenmore,  at  its  own 
re(|uest,  participated  to  show  its  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  fire  prevention  work  done  by 
members  of  the  News  junior  firemen  in 
that  Buffalo  suburb. 


Student*  Edit  Pages 

As  an  adde<l  feature  the  San  Francisco 
(Cal.)  Chronicle,  on  Oct  3  started  pub¬ 
lishing  two  pages  of  high  .sch(X)l  news 
from  all  senior,  junior  aiul  jiarochial  high 
schools  of  San  Francisco.  The  pages 
are  under  the  supervision  of  a  Ixiard  of 
25  editors  and  their  alternates  who  will 
be  resiHinsible  for  the  reporting  of  all 
news  from  their  resi)ective  scliools  in 
making  up  the  two  pages.  Each  seffixd 
will  have  a  delegate  on  the  C  hronicle 
editorial  board. 


Holds  Presidents’  Contest 

The  Detroit  Mirror  is  conducting  a 
$5,(KK)  “presidents’  contest.”  Jumbled 
pictures  of  all  the  presidents  of  the 
United  States  are  published  in  the  Sun¬ 
day  edition  and  a  total  of  $5,(X)0  in  prizes 
is  being  offered  the  contest  winners  who 
correctly  and  neatly  assemble  the 
pictures. 


Conducts  Movie  Contest 

A  movie  title  game  with  83  cash  prizes 
amounting  to  $1,0(X)  was  started  by  the 
Dayton  (O.)  Journal- Herald  Oct.  14, 
awards  to  be  made  four  days  l)efore 
Christmas  A  series  of  (»0  pictures 
depicting  scenes  from  movies  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  and  winners  selecte<l  according  to 
highest  averages  for  correct  identification. 


Conducted  Doll  Party 

More  than  12,(X)0  girls  and  boys  were 
the  guests  of  the  Doll  Lady  at  the  Boston 
Traveler’s  Doll  Party  at  the  Boston 
(iarden  Oct.  11.  Newspaper  boys  from 
the  Burroughs  Newsboys’  I'oundation 
entertained  and  there  were  lolly  pops  for 
all.  The  Doll  I.ady  established  a  Doll 
Club  with  headquarters  in  the  Herald- 
Traveler  building. 


To  Hold  Annual  Banquet 

The  annual  Carriers’  Banquet  of  the 
New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Times  will  be 
staged  at  the  New  Bedford  Hotel,  Sun¬ 
day,  Oct.  25,  followed  by  a  theater 
party  for  the  carriers  at  the  Olympia 
Theater.  Plans  are  being  made  to  care 
for  5(X)  boys  by  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Times. 


Prints  Rebate  Ticket* 

The  Dayton  (O.)  News  and  Herald 
aided  the  University  of  Dayton  in  swell¬ 
ing  crowds  at  its  football  games  by  print¬ 
ing  coup(jns,  which,  with  half  the  regular 
admission  price,  could  be  exchanged  for 
tickets  for  the  game  with  West  Virginia 
Wesleyan. 

Plans  Cooking  School 

The  Dayton  (O.)  Daily  News  will 
hold  its  annual  cooking  school  Oct.  20, 
21  and  22  with  Mrs.  Ida  M.  (Thitwood 
conducting. 
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CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  GETS 
NEW  COLOR  EQUIPMENT 

Nine  Attachment*  Will  Now  Permit 

Combination  of  Three  Color*  in 
Regular  Pre**  Run — Ready 
Within  Three  Month* 

{By  telegraph  to  Edito*  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  Oct.  14. — Contracts  for  nine 
color  attachments  to  be  installed  on 
Chicago  Tribune  press  equipment,  per¬ 
mitting  a  combination  of  three  colors  to 
be  printed  in  the  regular  press  run,  were 
authorized  this  week  by  Col.  R.  R.  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  publisher,  with  the  Goss  Press 
Company,  it  was  announced  today.  Work 
of  manufacturing  and  installing  the  new 
units  will  begin  at  once  and  the  attach¬ 
ments  are  expected  to  be  ready  for  use 
within  three  months. 

The  new  units  will  make  it  possible 
for  the  Tribune  to  include  four  pages  in 
each  issue  displaying  full  color  combina¬ 
tions.  At  the  same  time  it  will  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  include  two-color  pages  which 
have  been  available  for  some  time. 

"Three  primary  colors  may  be  used 
with  the  Goss  color  attacliments,”  ex¬ 
plained  John  W.  Park,  Tribune  produc¬ 
tion  manager,  to  Kditor  &  Publisher. 
“These  may  be  impressed  one  over  an¬ 
other  to  achieve  any  sliade  or  color.  By 
using  red,  blue  and  yellow  inks  any 
color  or  color  combination  may  be  ob¬ 
tained.” 

The  obstacle  which  has  perplexed 
engineers  in  producing  color  combina¬ 
tions  has  been  the  speed  with  which 
daily  newspapers  must  be  printed.  Elx- 
periments  have  been  made  which  have 
overcome  the  difficulty  of  printing  colors 
at  high  speed  wthout  offset  or  smudge. 

Under  the  present  system,  two  press 
units  are  used  for  two-color  printing. 
The  new  arrangement  will  permit  com¬ 
binations  of  three  colors  in  register  by 
using  one  unit  plus  the  attachment,  with 
the  reverse  side  of  the  web  of  paper  be¬ 
ing  printed  on  another  unit.  The  attach¬ 
ment  will  also  permit  the  printing  of  two 
colors  in  register  on  a  single  unit.  Spe¬ 
cial  color  fountains,  one  page  in  width, 
have  been  develop^  that  make  it  possi¬ 
ble  to  change  a  unit  from  black  to  color 
printing  within  a  comparatively  short 
time  and  without  the  customary  clean¬ 
ing  of  fountains  on  a  regular  black  and 
white  printing  press.  These  fountains 
also  permit  the  use  of  different  com¬ 
bination  of  colors  on  one  cylinder. 

The  results  obtainable  under  the  new 
system  will  approach  job  press  process 
printing  within  the  limitations  of  news- 
pa|)er  stock  and  halftone  screens,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Tribune  executives.  When 
the  new  color  unit  installations  are  com¬ 
pleted,  the  advertiser  will  have  his  choice 
of  12  colors,  any  three  of  which  can  be 
used  in  combination  on  four  separate 
|iages  of  the  Tribune. 

Commenting  upon  the  Tribune’s  ex¬ 
periments  in  color  printing,  W.  E.  Mac- 
Farlane,  business  manager,  said : 

“The  question  of  whether  or  not  color 
is  here  is  settled  as  far  as  the  Tribune 


is  concerned.  The  best  evidence  of  this 
can  be  found  not  only  in  an  examination 
of  the  advertisements  which  api>ear  in 
the  daily  editions  but  in  the  fine  results 
achieved  in  the  women’s  section  of  the 
Sunday  paper  which  regularly  carries 
striking  illustrations  of  Paris  fashions 
in  color.  We  are  not  entirely  satisfied 
with  our  progress  but  we  expect  through 
the  new  equipment  to  produce  even  more 
attractive  ^itorial  matter  and  advertising. 

“We  believe  we  have  helped  toward 
liettering  employment  conditions  not  only 
in  our  own  plant  where  the  use  of  color 
increases  our  payroll,  but  through  the 
encouragement  given  to  press  manu¬ 
facturers  to  develop  better  presses.” 


DUNNING  PLAN  APPROVED 


Securities  Totalling  More  Than  90 
Per  Cent  Have  Been  Turned  Over 

{By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Montreal,  Que.,  Oct.  IS. — That  the 
Dunning  plan  of  reorganization  of  the 
Canada  I’ower  and  Paper  Corporation 
has  met  with  definite  approval  from  all 
classes  of  the  corporation’s  security 
holders  is  evidenced  by  the  final  figures 
on  deposit  with  the  protective  commit¬ 
tee,  up  to  the  close  of  business  on  Oct. 
10.  Of  the  various  classes  of  securities 
outstanding,  only  one,  Wayagamack 
Bonds,  failed  to  exceed  the  90  per  cent 
mark,  deposits  in  this  issue  totalling 
88.07  per  cent  of  the  amount  outstanding. 

A  summation  of  the  deposits  shows 
that  at  the  date  mentioned  there  had 
lien  turned  in  bonds  of  a  par  value  of 
$40,811,076  or  94.74  per  cent  of  all  out¬ 
standing  bonds.  Deposits  of  debentures 
had  a  par  value  of  ^3,926,550  or  95.65 
per  cent.  The  total  in  preferred  shares 
was  223,374,  or  93.18  per  cent  of  the 
total  outstanding,  while  deposits  of 
common  totalled  1,28.5.112  of  an  out¬ 
standing  amount  of  1,410,938  or  91.08 
jier  cent. 


SECRECY  POLICY  RELAXED 


Reporter*  Now  Admitted  to  Reno 
Divorce  Hearing* 

Contrary  to  expectations,  Nevada’s 
new  “closed  door,”  law  on  all  divorce 
cases  heard  in  Reno  courts  has  worked 
to  the  benefit  of  the  press.  According  to 
the  law  enacted  by  the  1931  legislature, 
all  divorce  cases  could  be  heard  privately 
upon  the  request  of  an  attorney  in  the 
case.  Reporters  were  to  be  barred  with 
the  general  public. 

Recently  alternating  divorce  ca.ses  were 
heard  behind  barred  doors  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  moved  from  one  court  to  the 
other  as  they  were  admitted  or  barred. 
Judges  Curler  and  Moran  then  ordered 
that  all  divorce  ca.ses  be  closed  to  the 
general  public  but  opened  to  accredited 
newspapermen,  unless  the  attorneys  prop¬ 
erly  moved  before  the  court  to  have  re- 
IKirters  excluded.  Newspapermen  are 
now  allowed  to  enter  and  leave  the  court 
rooms  bv  private  doors  at  will  under  the 
new  regime.  Since  the  recent  order  very 
few  cases  are  secret. 


—  from  GILBERT  S-  Edw*rd*ville.  HUnoi*: 

E<iw»rd*ville  liitelltf««*  .  ^ 

"We  expected  i^ch  *'^^^‘’hLve°h»d  “"J'*i*^'*hate*’ete'r  known,  «nd 
th-i  Vi-  ‘  Vhlt  W«  done  ^^n  any  -V 

your  reault*  the  ff  bu»me**:  In  fact  we  pleased  client 

disturbing  our  "‘’""“Vou  may  quote  u*  a.  a  mo.t  en- 


®he  ©harles  Part  loiue  0o. 

Circulation-Building  Experts 

Sixth  Fioor.  Occidental  Building^  Indianapolis, Indiana . 


REPLY  TO  PRESS  CLUB  SUIT 


Defendant*  in  New  York  Libel  Action 
Rely  on  Proving  Their  Charge* 

The  New  York  Information  Bureau, 
Inc.,  New  York,  and  its  proprietor, 
Carlisle  Norwood  3d,  who  were  sued  in 
the  Supreme  Court  by  the  New  York 
P’ress  Club  for  $150,000  in  two  libel 
actions  over  notices  sent  out  by  the  bureau 
that  the  club  was  not  representative  ot 
the  rank  and  file  of  newspapermen  and 
that  tickets  for  the  forthcoming  annual 
theatrical  entertainment  scheduled  for 
Nov.  1  at  the  Erlanger  Theatre  were  be¬ 
ing  sold  through  a  “notorious  promoter,” 
fil^  an  answer  this  week  asserting  the 
truth  of  the  statement. 

The  defendants,  through  their  attor¬ 
ney,  John  B.  Doyle,  asserted  that  many 
prominent  men  whose  names  have  lieen 
used  in  the  past  as  patrons  had  not  given 
their  consent,  and  that  Harry  I.  Phillips, 
columnist  on  the  New  York  Sun,  whose 
name  has  been  used  as  a  trustee,  does  not 
belong  to  the  club  and  has  disavowed 
such  use.  They  also  asserted  that  Walter 
C.  Ready,  described  on  the  club’s  station¬ 
ery  as  a  trustee,  is  not  a  memtier  but  is 
an  advertising  agent  engaged  to  promote 
the  sale  of  tickets  and  space  in  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

It  is  also  alleged  that  the  entertainment 
is  of  a  nature  which  requires  a  permit 
from  the  Department  of  City  Welfare  for 
the  sale  of  tickets,  but  that  the  ordinance 
to  this  effect  is  being  ignored. 

MRS.  PARROTT  WEDS  BANKER 

Mrs.  Katherine  U.  Parrott,  known  as 
Ursula  Parrott,  a  writer,  was  married 
f)ct.  14  in  the  Municipal  Building  to 
diaries  T.  Greenwood,  a  banker,  of  43 
(jarden  Place,  Brooklyn.  Mrs.  Parrott 
is  the  author  of  “Ex-Wife”  and  “Strang¬ 
ers  May  Kiss,”  and  formerly  was  on 
.several  New  York  newspapers.  She  ob¬ 
tained  a  divorce  from  her  first  husband, 
Lindesay  Parrott,  newspaper  reporter,  in 
January,  1928. 


COL.  VISKNISKKI  JOINS 
CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 


Former  Hear*t  General  Manager  in 
New  York  Become*  Budnes* 
Manager  by  Appointment  of 
Col.  Frank  Knox 


{By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Chic.\go,  Oct.  14. — Col.  Guy  T.  Visk- 
niskki,  former  general  manager  of  the 
Hearst  newspapers  in  New  York,  has 
been  apjxiinted 
business  manager 
of  Chicago  Daily 
News,  Col.  Frank 
Knox,  publisher, 
has  announced. 
Col.  Viskniskki 
succeeds  James 
N.  Shr>'ock  who 
became  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of 
the  Daily  News 
on  resignation  of 
John  N.  Eisen- 
lord. 

Col.  G.  T.  Viskniskki  A  veteran  news¬ 
paperman  with 
allround  experience.  Col.  Viskniskki  re¬ 
signed  as  general  manager  of  the  Star 
Company,  publishers  of  New  York 
American  and  New  York  Evening 
Journal,  July  1  last,  after  serving  five 
years  in  the  Hearst  organization. 

During  the  World  War,  he  served 
overseas  with  the  A.  E.  F.  and 
originated,  organized  and  was  the  of¬ 
ficer  in  charge  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes, 
U.  S.  Army  newspajier. 

His  affiliations  with  the  Hearst  news¬ 
papers  were;  Business  manager,  IVash- 
ington  Times;  general  manager.  King 
I'eatures  Syndicate ;  business  manager, 
Pittsburgh  Sun  -  Telegraph ;  business 
manager,  Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner; 
business  manager,  New  York  American; 
and  general  manager.  Star  Company, 
New  York. 


CERTIFIED  VALUE 

We  can  tell  you  of  many  good  things  which  pub¬ 
lishers  and  stereotypers  are  saying  about  Certified 
quality  and  Certified  service,  but  after  all  is  said  and 
done  your  own  experience  with  Certifieds  will  mean 
most  to  you. 

That  is  why  we  respectfully  suggest  that  you  use  a 
case  of  Certifieds  in  your  own  plant,  under  your  own 
working  conditions,  and  draw  your  own  conclusions 
of  their  comparative  value. 

There  is  no  good  reason  why  Certifieds  will  not  sat¬ 
isfy  you  as  they  are  satisfying  hundreds  of  your  fel¬ 
low  publishers  throughout  the  country.  The  proof 
of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating,  and  we  invite  you 
to  try  our  pudding. 

Forget  price!  Use  quality  at  the  right  price!  If 
pays! 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION 

340  Madison  Avenue  New  York,  N.Y 

For  dependaUe  ghreofyplng  use  Certified  Dry 

MAOKIN7HI  UAA. 
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By  Their  Socks  Ye  Shall  Know  Them  ! 

If  a  publisher  could  go  through  all  of  Chicago’s  homes  (858,- 
750,  U.  S.  Census  estimate)  and  take  his  pick  of  the  families 
he  would  prefer  to  have  read  his  newspaper,  he’d  be  sitting 
pretty — if  all  the  families  he  picked  would  be  nice  about  it 
and  read  his  paper.  Which  is  much  the  same  as  saying  that 
if  one  had  some  ham  one  could  have  some  ham  and  eggs — 
if  one  had  some  eggs. 

Families  read  one  newspaper  or  another  for  much  the  same 
reason  that  one  man  wears  blue  neckties  and  another  wears 
green.  In  both  cases  it’s  all  a  matter  of  taste.  And  you 
can’t  deduce  from  a  family’s  newspaper  preference  its  finan¬ 
cial  or  social  status  any  more  accurately  than  you  can  de¬ 
termine  a  man’s  occupation  by  the  color  of  his  socks. 

If  the  time  ever  comes  when  a  mauve  necktie  is  proof  that 
its  wearer  is  an  egg-candler  or  a  shook-salesman  (see  Web¬ 
ster  under  “s”),  we’ll  give  up  and  agree  that  reading  one 
newspaper  makes  a  family  the  answer  to  the  advertiser’s 
prayer,  and  reading  another  makes  the  family  next  door 
not  vv^orth  bothering  with.  Until  then,  we’ll  go  right  on  in¬ 
sisting  that  the  Chicago  American  is  decidedly  the  adver¬ 
tiser’s  best  bet  in  Chicago’s  evening  field  because  it  is  read 
by  many  more  families,  of  all  kinds^  classes  and  addresses^ 
than  any  other  Chicago  evening  paper. 

CHICAGO  AMERICAN 

a  good  newspaper  now  in  its  ELEVENTH  YEAR 
of  circulation  leadership  in  Chicago’s  evening  field. 


1 


National  Representatives: 

RODNEY  E.  BOONE  ORGANIZATION 
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SAYS  SPANISH  ROUTINE 
BALKS  REPORTERS 


L.  A.  Fernsworth  Says  Attempts  to 
Cover  Newt  in  American  Style 
Frowned  Upon — Even  Riots 
Didn’t  Disturb  Siesta 


As  the  only  American  newspaperman 
in  Barcelona  during  the  Spanish  revolu¬ 
tion,  Lawrence  A.  Fernsworth,  who 
wrote  for  the 
New  York 
Times  during 
that  period,  was 
placed  in  what 
he  calls  the  most 
bizarre  situation 
he  had  ever  «- 
perienced  during 
his  20  years  of 
newspaper  work. 
M  r.  Fernsworth 
was  in  New 
York  recently  on 
a  short  visit  and 
was  interviewed 
by  Editor  & 
Fubi.ishek. 

Mr.  Fernsworth,  realizing  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  story  he  was  covering,  tried 
to  get  the  news  behind  the  official  hand¬ 
outs  in  American  style.  He  tried  to  do 
an  aggressive  job  of  rejiorting  in  a 
country  where  aggressiveness  is  looked 
upon  with  suspicion. 

“News  is  covered  by  the  clock  in 
Barcelona,”  Mr.  Fernsworth  said.  “It 
starts  at  one  o’clock  in  the  after.ioon, 
when  the  reporters  divide  up  in  squads 
and  visit  the  four  princijial  sources  of 
news,  the  palace,  the  city  hall,  the  civil 
governor  and  the  military  commander. 
At  each  place  the  reporters  are  greet^ 
with  a  speech  and  a  handout.  There  is 
no  interview  in  the  American  sense,  al¬ 
though  timid  questions  are  sometimes 
asked.  The  pajiers  print,  word  for  word, 
all  that  was  said  and  all  that  apiieared 
in  the  handouts,  even  to  errors  in  gram¬ 
mar.  One  paper  is  largely  a  copy  of 
another. 

“When  I  went  to  Barcelona  soon  after 
the  revolution  broke  out,  I  tried  to  cover 
the  news  in  my  own  way.  I  soon  found 
out  that  my  actions  were  looked  upon 
with  disfavor  and  suspicion.  In  fact  I 
was  pointedly  told  by  the  chief  of  the 
press  bureau  of  the  Generalitat  that 
newspaper  correspondents  were  not  ex¬ 
pected  to  come  around  except  at  fixed 
hours.  I  tried  to  impress  him  that  I 
wanted  to  cable  developments  immedi¬ 
ately  to  my  paper,  but  he  could  not  see 
why  and  was  unsympathetic  to  my 
desires. 

“To  all  outside  appearance  the  press 
bureau  at  tbe  (ieneralitat  is  cordial. 
Often  I  was  given  appointments  to  talk 
to  higli  government  officials.  I  was  told 
in  every  case  to  ‘come  around  at  eleven 
tomorrow.’  When  the  time  arrived  the 
appointment  was  not  kept  and  I  was  told 
again  to  come  around  iiianana.  It’s  al¬ 
ways  manana  in  Barcelona.  Everybody 
is  affable  but  you  get  nowhere  with  news 
coverage.” 

The  newspapermen  there,  Mr.  Ferns¬ 
worth  said,  were  very  courteous  and 
helped  in  many  ways.  “But  they  were 
helpless  in  the  face  of  a  situation  to  which 
they  had  surrendered  long  ago,”  he  said. 

The  routine  of  Spanish  life  is  so  fixed, 
the  newspaperman  said,  that  it  could  not 
even  be  disturbed  by  riots.  During  the 
rioting  period,  he  said,  he  had  observed 
that  no  disorders  ever  started  on  Satur¬ 
day  because  the  people  would  be  too  tired 
on  Sunday  to  enjoy  their  bullfights. 
And  even  in  the  heat  of  rioting  the  hours 
between  12  and  3  were  quiet  in  order  not 
to  interfere  with  the  established  comida, 
the  lunch  and  cafe  period,  although  the 
disturbances  were  usually  resumed  at  the 
termination  of  this  time. 

Mr.  Fernsworth  is  finishing  a  book  on 
Andorra,  a  little-known  small  country 
in  Spain  near  the  French  border,  where 
he  has  spent  several  years  off  and  on. 
He  sailed  from  New  York  last  w’eek  to 
return  to  this  locality. 

Mr.  Fernsworth  started  his  newspaper 
work  on  the  Portland  Oregonian  in  1911. 
He  later  went  to  San  Francisco  where 


he  was  with  the  Chronicle  and  the  Call, 
and  was  the  first  state  editor  of  the 
Oakland  Tribune.  His  work  on  the 
coast  was  interrupted  when  he  went  to 
training  camp  during  the  war. 

He  came  east  in  1920  and  was  with 
the  International  News  Service  in 
Washington  covering  the  Senate.  The 
next  year  he  came  to  New  York  and 
was  with  the  Evening  .Mail  for  two 
years.  He  then  went  to  Paris  where  he 
was  night  editor  of  the  Paris  Herald 
for  a  year.  On  his  return  to  the  United 
States  he  joined  the  New  York  Daily 
Nc:l's,  where  he  acted  as  telegraph 
editor,  slot  man.  repfirter,  music  critic 
and  swimming  editor.  He  left  the  News 
in  1929  to  go  abroad. 


PLANS  CHRISTMAS  CARNIVAL 


Birmingham  Po«t  Festivities  Start 
Nov.  27 — Merchants  to  Cooperate 

The  Birmingham  (Ala.)  Post  will 
again  sponsor  a  Christmas  Carnival 
parade  similar  to  the  one  last  year. 
The  carnival  will  start  Nov.  27,  one 
week  earlier  than  last  year’s  carnival,  in 
order  to  stimulate  early  holiday  buying. 

The  carnival  this  year  will  fie  on  a 
larger  scale  than  the  previous  year’s, 
according  to  Howard  Parish,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Po.st.  \  festive  air  will 
be  given  the  downtown  section  by  the 
use  of  alternate  green  and  red  glolies  for 
the  street  lights.  Downtown  stores  will 
help  the  electric  light  motif  by  the 
arrangement  of  light  displays  in  their 
windows.  Offices  and  department  store 
buildings  will  feature  arrangements  of 
electric  lights  to  represent  a  Christmas 
tree,  Santa  Claus  and  the  traditional 
Christmas  cottage. 

The  feature  ot  the  carnival  will  be  the 
parade,  led  by  a  police  motorcycle  escort. 
Many  floats  have  been  entered  by  civic 
organizations  and  merchants.  Several 
bands  will  take  (lart  including  the  police 
hand,  the  fireman  band,  American  Legion 
Drum  and  Bugle  corps  and  the  bands  of 
local  schools. 

Cash  prizes  are  offered  for  letters  from 
spectators  telling  which  windows  were 
decorated  the  best. 


WEEKLY  CAMPAIGN  WINS  PRIZE 


Kingfisher  (Okie.)  Times  Awarded 
Cup  by  Meyer  Both  Company 

The  value  of  a  well-worked  out  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  was  demonstrated  to 
visitors  at  the  Oklahoma  state  fair 
recently  in  displays  of  newsjiapers 
entered  in  a  general  advertising  contest 
sponsored  by  the  Oklahoma  Press  asso¬ 
ciation. 

Kingfisher  Times,  weekly  published 
hy  the  family  of  C.  S.  Hubbard  at  King¬ 
fisher,  Okla.,  won  a  loving  cup  awarded 
by  the  Meyer  Both  Company  of  Chicago. 

The  advertising  campaign  conducted 
through  the  Kingfisher  Times  won  the 
approval  of  the  national  company  and 
the  local  dealers.  It  followed  a  l.OtX)- 
line  advertising  campaign  for  a  national 
distributing  firm  of  gasolines  and  oils. 
Copy  for  the  campaign  was  written  by 
members  of  the  Times  staff,  and  so  suc¬ 
cessfully  was  it  carried  out  that,  though 
there  was  no  previous  agreement,  the 
national  headquarters  reimbursed  the 
Ux'al  dealers  for  one-half  the  cost,  at 
the  same  time  praising  the  results. 


STUDIED  U.  S.  FOOD  CONCERNS 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Fxlgers,  housekeeping 
editor  of  Tokio  (Japan)  Advertiser,  re¬ 
turned  to  Japan  recently  after  a  tour  of 
insiiection  of  food  products  concerns  on 
the  Pacific  coast.  Mrs.  Edgers  also 
visited  the  offices  of  R.  J.  Bidwell  Com¬ 
pany  in  Seattle,  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles,  western  advertising  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Advertiser. 


ATTACKING  SLOT  MACHINES 

The  Passaic  (N.J.)  Daily  Ntnvs  has 
started  a  campaign  against  slot  machines 
manufactured  in  Paterson  and  being  dis¬ 
tributed  to  clubs  and  stores  in  Passaic 
county.  Photographs  of  letters,  circu¬ 
lars  and  products  were  used  on  page  1, 
recently. 


$455,581  FOR  NEWSPAPERS 


Sears,  Roebuck  &.  Co.  Puts  Dailies  at 
Top  of  Advertising  List 

Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Chicago,  spent 
$455,581  in  advertising  with  Michigan 
newspapers  during  1930,  it  has  announced. 
The  newspaper  expenditure  was  divided 
among  53  cities  and  towns. 

“The  great  expenditure  made  for 
newspaper  advertising  proves  that  our 
company  believes  the  daily  newspaper  is 
the  backbone  of  any  advertising  cam¬ 
paign,’’  the  Michigan  manager  said. 
“VVe  have  used  some  other  media  but  we 
are  told  constantly  from  headquarters 
that  our  advertising  money  •is  for  new's- 
papers  first  and  then  if  there  is  a  suffi¬ 
cient  amount  in  our  budget  it  may  be 
used  for  other  media  at  the  discretion 
of  the  state  and  district  managers.’’ 


L.  S.  DEAL  RECOVERING 

Editor  L.  Smith  Deal  of  the  Dothan 
(Ala.)  iViregrass  Journal  is  reported  re¬ 
covering  from  wounds  received  when  his 
throat  was  slashed  by  J.  F.  Elmore,  a 
country  teacher  who  became  incensed  at 
an  editorial  referring  to  him  in  the  paper. 
Elmore  is  being  held  a  prisoner  in  the 
county  jail. 


PROVIDED  PRESS  FACILITIES 

More  than  40  Boston  reporters,  photog¬ 
raphers  and  sketch  artists  who  covered 
Aimee  Semple  McPherson  Hutton’s 
recent  revival  meeting  at  the  Boston 
Garden,  found  convenient  arrangements 
and  press  facilities  at  the  Lennox  hotel 
the  headquarters  of  the  evangelist  and 
her  husband.  Through  the  courtesy  of 
the  hotel  management,  they  were  pro¬ 
vided  with  two  large  rooms  beneath  the 
Huttop,  equipped  with  tables,  chairs, 
drop  lights,  and  telephone  service. 


BUFFALO  CLUB  RE-ELECTS 

S.  James  Naples  of  the  Buffalo  Times 
staff  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Buffalo  Press  Club  succeeding  Harry 
Yorke,  Buffalo  Evening  .Yeics,  who 
resigned  recently.  h'rank  Bloomer,  of 
the  News  succeeds  Naples  as  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  Frank  Lonergan,  of  the  .News, 
was  elected  treasurer. 

RADIO-REFRIGERATOR  SHOW 

The  Indianafiolis  .Xeics  has  just  com¬ 
pleted  sponsoring  an  eight-day  combina¬ 
tion  radio  and  refrigerator  show  during 
which  time  two  ten-page  special  sections 
were  issued.  Rofiert  L.  W’olfe,  national 
advertising  director,  was  in  charge  of  the 
project. 


<^nnouncing 

the  addition  of^^^ 

ST.  LOUIS  STAR 

AND 

CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

as  subscribers  to  our  Complete 
Checking  Proof  Service — effective 
at  once. 

“Orer  800  Satisfied  Subscribers^* 

• 

Our  service  is  offered  as  a  simple,  prac¬ 
tical  and  absolute  solution  to  the  pub¬ 
lishers*  checking  proof  problem.  It 
relieves  the  publisher’s  office  of  that 
entire  detail,  trouble  and  expense,  and 
substitutes  a  conscientious  service  at 
small  cost,  that  meets  every  checking 
requirement,  with  a  prompt,  accurate 
and  dependable  service  that  satisfies 
every  agency  and  advertiser  .  .  .  always. 

• 


*WE  HOLD  SUBSCRIBERSOIS  GOOD  SERF  ICE— not  contracts.” 


_ L _ J - 

THiADVERTISIMC  CHECKING  BUREAUim<. 

1 

79  MADISON  AVE.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

538  SO.  CLARK  ST.  CHICAGO,  ILL.  j 

52  CALIFORNIA  ST.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

^  Executive  offices  at  Chicago  ^ 

t 
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New  York  Office 
DAN  A.  CARROLL 
110  E.  42nd  St. 

Chicago  Office 
J.  E.  LUTZ 
Lake  Michigan  Bldg. 


OR  two  consecutive  months — July 
and  August — the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
S>tar  has  led  every  newspaper  in  the 
country  in  advertising  linage — which 
substantiates  two  important  facts: 

That  acute  depression  is  notably  absent 
in  Washington. 

That  business  here  is  pursuing  the  even 
tenor  of  its  way,  with  normal  buying 
responsive  to  advertising  appeal  through 
the  medium  of  &lar — and  at  the  low¬ 

est  advertising  cost,  for  ONLY  ^tar 
is  needed  to  cover  the  Washington 
Market  from  one  end  of  the  25-mile 

shopping  radius  to  the  other. 


With  this  complete  coverage  goes  reader 
confidence  which  is  one  element  that 

makes  circulation  MOST  valuable. 
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OVN  VO(^ 
or  LeTTbR5 


1 


A  FTER  he  had  left  Suburban  I.iff,  of 
which  he  was  president  and  general 
manager,  and  while  he  was  still  secretary 
of  the  Frank  Seaman  advertising  agency, 
Frank  A.  Arnold  back  in  1921  saw  the 
importance  of  radio  advertising  and  took 
the  stump  for  it,  sjieaking  all  over  the 
country  in  the  years  imm^iately  follow¬ 
ing.  In  1926  he  became  director  of  devel¬ 
opment  of  tbe  new  National  Broadcasting 
Company.  In  1930  he  delivered  at  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York  the 
first  academic  lectures  on  radio  broad¬ 
cast  advertising.  And  now  this  true 
pioneer  in  this  branch  of  advertising  has 
written  a  pioneering  book,  “Broadcast 
Advertising :  the  Fourth  Dimension" 
(John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc.). 

The  treatment  is  sketchy,  and  the  book 
has  not  as  many  pages  as  you  would  ex¬ 
pect  from  its  bulk — and  almost  half  the 
pages  are  appendices.  These  include  50 
pages  of  continuities  and  70  more  of  such 
miscellaneous  information  as  the  Printers’ 
Ink  list  of  theme  songs,  a  summary  of  Dr. 
Starch’s  study  of  radio  broadcasting,  an 
interview  (1931)  with  Maj.  John  S. 
Cohen  of  the  Atlanta  Journal  on  the 
newspaper-owned  broadcasting  station, 
and  lists  of  chain  stations,  time  rates  on 
the  chains,  advertising  clients  of  the 
chains,  products  advertisetl,  and  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  spot  broadcasting  as  illustrated  in 
the  Chevrolet  campaign.  No  index,  I 
am  sorry  to  say. 

The  body  of  Mr.  Arnold's  book  is  not 
quite  so  good.  It  is  not  up  to  date  ;  too 
much  the  papers  of  last  year’s  trade  jour¬ 
nals  and  the  C.C.N.Y.  lectures,  unrevised 
and  uncoordinated.  For  instance,  here 
are  the  figures  the  NBC  lias  been  using 
on  percentage  of  families  owning  radios 
again,  and  Mr.  Arnold  does  not  let  on 
that  the  Federal  Census  Bureau  has  been 
enumerating  owners  of  receiving  sets  and 
has  got  quite  different  statistics  than  those 
Dr.  Starch  reported  to  NBC — for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  government  says  only  49.1% 
of  Pacific  Coast  families  own  radios,  but 
Mr.  .Arnold  quotes  the  Starch  figure  of 
60.5%.  He  tells  us  nothing  alxiut  the 
special  radio  agencies  that  handle  broad¬ 
casting  for  advertising  agencies.  Perhaps 
he  is  a  little  prejudiced  in  favor  of  RCA 
and  NBC,  and  a  bit  too  suave  in  his  dis¬ 
regard  of  any  controversy  lietween  maga¬ 
zines  or  newspapers  and  broadcasting 
stations,  or  any  loss  of  billing  to  the  new 
medium  by  the  old  types,  "ro  hear  him 
tell  it  you  would  think  that  radio  had 
just  been  a  valuable  adjunct  and  supple¬ 
ment  to  newspaper  advertising! 

But  he  has  given  an  interesting  outline 
of  this  new  subject  with  many  wise  criti¬ 
cisms  and  suggestions  —  especially  on 
fitting  the  program  to  the  product  and  on 
improving  (and  abbreviating)  commercial 
credits  There  are  detailed  and  defi¬ 
nite  success  stories  of  broadcast  advertis¬ 
ing,  notably  in  a  chapter  entitled  “Does 
Broadcast  Advertising  Pay?’’  Maybe  the 
high  spot  of  the  volume  is  the  last  chapter 
which  deals  with  the  future  of  radio.  Mr. 
Arnold  expects  American  stations  to  op¬ 
erate  internationally,  to  exchange  pro¬ 
grams  with  all  civilized  countries,  and  to 
play  a  much  more  important  part  in  edu¬ 
cation.  He  even  imagines  international 
conferences  of  the  next  decade  o\er  the 
air  without  delegates  leaving  their  own 
countries. — R.W. 

•  ♦  ♦ 

SHERWOOD  ANDERSON,  now  a 
worshipper  of  the  machine,  tells  of 
his  conversion  to  his  new  faith  in  “Per¬ 
haps  Women.”  (Horace  Liveright.) 
At  the  Virginia  Press  Institute  two 
years  ago  Mr.  .\nderson  intimated,  in  his 
nearly  reverential  eulogy  of  the  print¬ 
ing  press,  that  he  was  on  the  verge  of 
change.  Now :  “I  am  sick  of  my  old 
self  that  protested  against  the  machine.” 
he  says.  But  while  he  sings  a  love  song 
in  this  book  to  an  automobile  and  to  a 
Barber-Coleman  Spooler  Warper  in  a 
southern  textile  mill.  Mr.  Anderson  is 
afraid  the  machine  is  doing  something 
to  men,  making  them  impotent  and  the 


slaves  of  the  machines  they  tend.  Men 
are  in  a  trance,  he  reasons,  and  can  do 
nothing  about  their  slavery.  But  with 
women  it  is  different ;  their  attitude 
toward  the  machine  is  different.  Per¬ 
haps  women  will  find  the  way  out  .  .  . 

Mr.  Anderson  cites  the  popularity  of 
“Bringing  Up  Father,”  the  McManus 
strip,  as  one  instance  showing  to  what 
depths  the  male  has  sunk.  He  describes 
the  strip,  telling  about  how  the  mother 
and  daughter  nag  and  beat  and  hen-peck 
the  old  man.  Then  he  adds; 

I  have  asked  several  newspaper  editors  and 
publishers  about  all  this.  “Don’t  your  read¬ 
ers  ever  get  weary  of  it’’’  1  have  asked. 

“I  mean  of  the  men  alwas-s  beinz  pounded 
in  this  absurd  way  by  tbe  women,  by  the 
wives?  Why  is  it  always  so  one-sided?  Don’t 
your  readers  ever  (jet  sick  of  it?’’ 

“We  don’t  dare  to  stop  it,”  the  newspaper 
editors  say;  "we  would  lose  half  our  sub¬ 
scribers.’’ 

“But  why  not,  now  and  then,  let  a  husitand 
beat  up  hit  wife — not  in  fact,  you  understand 
— in  tlie  comic  strips?” 

“It  wouldn’t  do;  they  wouldn’t  stand  for  tt." 

“You  mean  the  women  wouldn’t  stand  for 
it  ?” 

“No,  I  mean  the  men  wouldn’t.” 

“They  want  to  see  some  poor  devil  getting 
his  ?” 

“Yes,  sure.” 

'  A  pretty  humiliating  statement  from  a  male 
point  of  view. 

Evidently  Mr.  Anderson  does  not  use 
“Bringing  Up  Father”  in  his  weekly 
papers  in  Marion,  Va. — J.W.P. 

*  s  * 

BE.^T  ’Em  or  Join  ’Em.  By  Clement 
G.  I^nni.  Rochester  Alliance  Press. 
$3. — Rochester  for  many  years  was 
heralded  as  the  best  governed  city  in 
America  under  the  boss  system.  A  time 
came  when  some  of  the  leaders  in  its 
progress  thought  that  a  plan  of  admin¬ 
istration  with  less  partisanship,  less  of 
the  spoils  incentive  and  more  business¬ 
like  methtxls  would  yield  better  results, 
(ieorge  Flastman  was  chief  among  these. 
When  he  could  not  persuade  the  boss  to 
accept  the  board  of  director,  city  man¬ 
ager  type  of  charter,  he  led  in  an  appeal 
to  the  people  and  won  a  charter  to  his 
liking. 

It  went  into  effect  nearly  four  years 
ago.  Eight  of  its  first  council  of  nine 
members  were  independents.  The  old 
line  politicians  at  the  first  ensuing  elec¬ 
tion  captured  four  of  the  council  scats. 
Recently  they  defeated  the  reformers 
decisively. 

This  book,  written  by  an  alert  news¬ 
paperman  primarily  for  his  fellow  citizens 
in  Rochester,  gives  in  vivid  drama  the 
story  of  this  strife.  Though  local  in 
much  of  its  detail,  it  will  prove  interest¬ 
ing  to  newspaper  workers  and  other 
students  of  affairs  anywhere,  because 
they  can  see  in  its  panorama  exactly 
the  same  ambitions,  vanities,  illusions, 
human  comedy  and  streams  of  social 
tendency  which  actuate  the  politics  of 
their  own  community. — L.S.R. 

*  *  • 

U  A  MERICAN  FOREIGN  TRADE 
^  IN  1931,”  an  official  report  of  the 
National  Foreign  Trade  Convention  held 
in  New  York  last  May.  has  been  issued 
in  book  form.  The  rejxirt  emphasizes 
the  stand  of  the  convention,  as  expressed 
in  the  single  resolution  passed,  calling 
on  American  business  to  “stop  profitless 
merchandising.” 

A  chapter  on  export  advertising  in¬ 
cludes  discussion  of  specific  instances 
met  with  by  American  firms  in  pu.shing 
their  goods  in  other  countries. — R.S.M. 

♦  *  * 

64TUST  a  complicated  tool  that  needs 
•z  to  be  handled  by  a  trained  work¬ 
man.” 

Kenneth  Groesbeck.  vice-president  of 
McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  New  York 
agency,  thus  tersely  defines  advertising 
in  a  cleverly-written  article  “Whv  All 
the  Mystery  About  Advertising?”  in 
Nation’s  Business  for  October. 

Mr.  Groesbeck’s  article  is  largely- 
based  on  the  premise  that  advertising  is 
common  sense,  to  a  large  degree,  and 
as  such  can  be  understood — to  a  certain 
point — by  “the  man  in  the  street,”  the 


BARGAINING  DAYS  ARE  HERE 
EVEN  FOR  CAMERAMEN 

WHA'PS  a  newspaper  camera¬ 
man  to  do  in  these  days  of 
bargains  and  bartering? 

Edward  Driscoll  of  the  Albany 
(N.Y.)  Knickerbocker  Press  staff 
was  assigned  to  get  a  picture  of  a 
woman  principal  in  a  murder  story. 
As  he  was  asking  her  to  pose,  the 
woman's  husband  stepped  forward, 
and  in  Farm  Board  style,  made  a 
proposition: 

“I’ll  let  my  wife  pose  for  a  pic¬ 
ture.”  he  said,  “if  you’ll  have  your 
circulation  department  take  the 
agency  for  your  newspaper  away 
from  that  fellow  across  the  street 
and  give  it  to  me.” 

Driscoll  didn’t  get  the  picture. 


“board  of  directors”  or  anyone  else. 
The  creative  part  of  advertising, 
reouires  .skill  and  knowledge  the  aver¬ 
age  person  does  not  have  and  so  should 
be  avoided  by  the  one  who  knows  noth¬ 
ing  of  it. 

New  and  unusual  definitions  of  the 
science  of  advertising  abound  in  Mr. 
Groesbeck’s  article  as  he  describes  the 
various  steps  in  investigating  the  pro¬ 
duct,  analyzing  the  market  and  sales 
factors,  the  “common  sense”  angles  of 
advertising  and  the  creative  side  of  its 
proper  use.  He  says  that  advertising  is 
supposed  to  be.  these  days : 

“.  .  .  first  of  all  merchandising, 

which  is  producing  a  product  for  the 
broadest  appeal  at  the  lowest  cost,  and 
selling  it  at  the  lowest  price  that  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  right  profit,  in  the  shortest 
time.” 

In  concluding  his  article  Mr.  Groes¬ 
beck  urges  that  advertising  be  used  in  a 
common-sense  way  and  that  practical, 
available  means  of  judging  its  worth  be 
used.  He  believes  that  it  cannot  be  cut 
out  “when  the  going  gets  harder”  but 
should  be  considered  then  as  at  all  times 
a  regular,  legitimate  expenditure. — R.W.J. 


MORRISTOWN  DAILY  SOLD 

The  Morristoton  (N.J.)  Jerscyman, 
lOb-year-old  daily,  was  purchased  by- 
John  E.  Clarey  of  Madison,  N.J.,  on 
Oct.  9.  The  paper  achieved  national 
prominence  a  few  months  ago  when  it 
announced  a  complete  turnabout  in  its 
century-old  “dry”  policy.  E.  S.  Little 
was  the  last  publisher.  After  operating 
under  a  receivership  for  a  month,  the 
paper  was  sold  at  auction.  The  princi¬ 
pal  creditors  were  the  employes,  whose 
back-salary  claim  amounted  to  nearly 
$18,000.  Mr.  Clarey  for  20  years  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Madison  hagle,  will  con¬ 
tinue  the  Jerseyman  as  a  weekly.  The 
new  editor  will  be  Phillip  S.  Day, 
former  newspaperman  of  Miami. 

SUING  TWO  DAILIES 

•Alleging  defamation  of  character,  and 
asking  $50,000  damages,  H^rl  Murray-  of 
Ogden,  Utah  has  filed  a  suit  against  the 
Salt  Lake  Tribune,  and  Heber  J.  Grant, 
publisher,  B.  F.  Grant,  general  manager! 
Salt  Lake  City,  and  .Alfred  Gladwell! 
Ogden,  reporter,  all  of  the  Deseret  News 
of  Salt  1-ake  City.  Both  papers  are 
sued  for  $.50,000.  The  story  complained 
of  carried  Murray’s  name  in  a  list  ot 
gang  arrests. 


DAILY  SPONSORS  BOAT  RIDE 

Several  hundred  institutional  inmates 
at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  were  guests  of  the 
Meinf'his  Commercial  Appcal-F.vemng 
Appeal  and  ow-ners  of  the  excursion 
steamer.  Island  Queen,  on  a  three-hour 
party-  and  cruise  Oct.  10.  Other  Mem¬ 
phis  firms  contributed  quantities  of  cold 
drinks  and  confections. 


BUYS  PLANT  SITE 

The  Plainfield  (N.J.)  Courier-News 
has  purchased  a  plot  of  ground,  157  by 
135  feet,  at  the  southeast  corner  of  East 
Second  and  Church  streets,  Plainfield, 
as  a  site  for  a  modern  newspaper  build¬ 
ing  to  be  erected  at  some  future  time. 
Frank  E^  Gannett  is  president  of  the 
Courier- News  Company. 


AN  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Effective  Monday,  October  nine¬ 
teenth,  the  E.  Katz  Special  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency  will  open  its  Philadelphia 
office  in  charge  of  Mr.  D.  E.  Duryea. 
The  address  is  Atlantic  Building, 
Broad  and  Spruce  Streets. 


E.  KATZ  SPECIAL  ADVERTISING  AGENCY 

New  York  Chicago  Dallas  Atlanta 

Detroit  Philadelphia  Kansas  City  San  Francisco 
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413.178 

copies  per  day 

.  .  .  was  the  net  paid  average  circulation  of  the  New  York 
JF orld-T elegram  for  the  six  months’  period  ended  September 
30,  IQ3I^ 


This  period  covers  practically  the  entire  time  since  the  consolidation 
of  The  World  and  The  Telegram. 

No  other  New  York  evening  newspaper  profited  in  a  circulation  way  as 
the  result  of  this  consolidation,  as  all  failed  to  report  increases  in  circula¬ 
tion  for  this  period  over  the  last  published  statements. 

In  the  evening  field  the  entire  benefit  of  The  World  and  Telegram  consoli¬ 
dation  is  reflected  in  the  present  413,178  World-Telegram  circulation. 


The  net  paid  average  circulation  of  the  If  orld-Telegram  for 
the  month  of  September  was  411,435. 


New  York  World  •  Telegram 


CHICAGO 


A  Scripps* 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 
DEPARTMENT  OF 
SCRIPPS  -  HO  WARD 
NEWSPAPERS 
230  PARK  AVENUE,  N.  Y.  C. 


Howard  Newspaper 


*  SAN  FKANCISCO  LOS  ANGRLES  *  DALLAS  *  DETROIT  PHILADELPHIA  SUPPALO  .  ATLANTA 
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OUR  CUSTOMERS 


DUPLEX 


««FLATRED  WER” 

PRESSES 


THE  ORIGINAL— Patented  1885-1890,  ete. 


JOURNAL  OF  COMMERCE— NEW  YORK  CITY 
May  6,  1898 


“It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  forward  you  this  letter  of  commendation  for  the 
DUPLEX  TWINNED  FLATBED  PRESSES  which  your  company  placed  in  our 
building  in  1893.  Since  that  time  the  presses  have  run  off  our  daily  and  weekly 
issues  without  interruptions,  and  at  a  speed  easily  obtained  without  injury,  and 
considerably  greater  than  that  which  your  company  guaranteed.  The  repairs  to 
the  machines  have  been  practically  nothing;  far  less,  in  fact,  than  any  other 
machine  we  know  of.” 


And  our  customers  are  still  saying  the  same  things  today 
in  1931.  Ask  any  of  them!  For  instance: 


HEADLIGHT  COMMERCIAI^HORTON,  KANSAS 


“Over  five  months  since  we  installed  our  new  Duplex  Model  A.  We  are  entirely 
satisfied  and  proud  with  our  new  press.  We  originally  bought  Duplex  after 
investigating  the  market  rather  thoroughly.  Do  not  hesitate  to  refer  any  prospec¬ 
tive  press  purchaser  to  us.  The  press  does  everything  we  expected  and  more. 
I  do  not  believe  any  prospective  buyer  after  making  a  real  investigation  would 
buy  anything  but  Duplex.” 


DU 


“TUBL 

PRKi 


THE  ORIGINAL-Bted 


ROCKFORD,  Ills.  RE 
JanvlO 

“There  is  every  reason  for  preferring! 
on  the  market.  There  is  far  less  workning  il 
sary  and  the  plates  are  easier  to  handlf 


PORT  HURON,  MlCi.  TIIV! 


1910 


SeptemM 

“We  wish  to  say  that  the  new  16-paMex  Tu 
few  weeks  ago  is  giving  us  entire  satigfBn  ever 
is  a  fine  complement  to  the  press.  Tlj^ 
been  easily  our  best.” 


Likewise  of  the  Tubular 
instance : 


ARKANSAS  CITY  DAILY  TRA 


‘Of  all  the  good  things  that  have  come  Tra 


Duplex  Tubular.  Much  of  tlie  Trav 
has  been  due  to  our  press  facilities  and 


are  in  the  market  ought  to  know  thmjplex 


I  write  this  to  you  because  we  are  so 
that  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  send  th 


The  Duplex  Printing  Press  Company  has  the  proud  distinction  of  originating  each  of  the  types  of  presses  that  are  now  oulng  anc 
distinction  of  initial  invention,  the  Duplex  Printing  Press  Company  holds  the  enviable  record  (unetjualled,  we  believe),  cy  press 
“staying  put”  for  many  years  of  service. 


It  is  pr 


To  quote  weU -known  words,  “There’s  a  reason”  for  this  certainty  of  satisfaction  and  operation  of  Duplex  presses  of  all 
gained  through  many  years,  of  printing  conditions  to  be  met  and  considered  in  the  pressrooms.  And  resultant  design  an^ctioi 
production  in  newspaper  offices  and  the  conditions  of  operation  which  are  essential  elements,  along  with  machinery  in  su«ction 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  this  Company  does  not  recommend  uneconomic  high  printing  speeds  that  cost  beyond  Mf  prod 


Flatbed,  for  instance,  7500  to  8000  an  hour;  the  Tubular  36,000  to  40,000  per  hour,  which  is  the  equivalent  on  the 
mechanical  limit  not  reached. 


latest 


an^ 


-ARl 


lenonu 
it  coini 


led  wit] 
words 


plate( 


THE  DUPLEX  PRINTING  PRESS  CWd 

CHICAGO  bi 

_  I  i  I  . 


TIMES  BLDG. 
NEW  YORK 
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RITE  OUR  ADS 


EX 


DUPLEX 


>AR” 

;es 


“SlJPER-miT” 

PRESSES 


4te(l  1907-1910,  etc. 

5.  REPUBLIC 

plex  Tubular  to  any  other  machine 
ning  it,  only  one  set  of  plates  neces- 

TIMES  HERALD 
1910 

!fx  Tubular  installed  in  our  office  a 
every  way.  The  stereotyping  outfit 
Tl^  latest  installation  of  machinery,  has 


ir|  any  of  them,  too;  for 


l-ARKANSAS  CITY,  KANSAS 

iie  Traveler  no  one  has  equalled  the 
;€Domenal  growth  and  development 
il  comes  to  buying  a  press  those  who 
hipl  ex  Tubular  has  no  competition, 
ed  with  the  Tubular  and  its  service 
words.” 


THE  ORIGINAL— Patented  1906-1910,  etc. 

BRIDGEPORT,  CONNECTICUT,  TELEGRAM 
November  4,  1908 

“A  year  ago  we  started  our  Duplex  Unit  Rotary  Press.  I  am  more  enthusiastic 
than  ever  over  it. 

“I  have  purchased  in  all  six  rotary  presses  and  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the 
Duplex  Unit  Type  is  far  superior  to  any  of  the  others.  It  is  the  most  practical, 
convenient,  simple  and  economical  press  on  the  market — a  full  year  with  only  one 
web  break  and  that  on  account  of  failure  of  paper  mill  to  mark  a  paster.” 

And  it  goes  also  for  the  Unit  Type  Presses.  Ask  the  users. 
For  instance: 


ELMIRA,  NEW  YORK  STAR  GAZETTE 


GANNETT  NEWSPAPER 


“It  is  a  pleasure  to  state  that  the  Duplex  Super-Duty  Octuple  is  all  that  we 
expected.  A  press  installation  here  surpassed  by  none  in  the  country.  We  bought 
the  Duplex  because  a  careful  thorough  investigation  convinced  us  and  this  inves¬ 
tigation  brought  before  us  not  only  what  we  found  at  the  factory  but  day-in  and 
day-out  performance  records  where  they  have  been  in  use.  We  are  sold  on  the 
Duplex  combinations  of  complete  factory  equipment,  careful  engineering  study 
and  design,  and  manufacturing  precision.” 


fg  and  consequently  has  behind  its  present  construction  the  longest  study  and  experience  in  those  lines.  Besides  this 
press  marketed  in  all  these  years,  even  the  first  installation  thereof,  being  satisfactory  in  its  economies  and  ojieration  and 

t)  1 18  progressive  originality  balanced  by  the  results  of  conservative  experimental  analysis,  and  experience  and  knowledge 
faction  of  machinery  to  give  a  real  net  productive  efficiency,  and  economy  of  operation  to  meet  both  the  needs  for 
action. 

1  ^  f  production,  experimental  speeds  on  these  presses  in  our  test  departments  have  shown  remarkably  high  range.  In  the 
1®  plated  basis  of  semi-cylindrical  machines  of  70,000  to  80,000  per  hour;  and  in  the  Units  60,000  per  hour — with  the 


'AXY  — BATTLE  CREEK,  MICHICAX 


E  BLDG. 


DE  YOUNG  BLDG 
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A  WINTER  SUGGESTION 


WHATEV’^ER  may  be  the  fate  of  the  unem¬ 
ployed  diiriiiR  the  cominR  Winter,  the  prospect 
being  not  bright  at  present,  and  regardless  of 
what  government  or  private  relief  agencies  may  or 
may  not  accomplish,  it  is  our  feeling  that  the  news¬ 
paper  press  of  every  community  might  take  on  at 
least  one  fixed  charitable  responsibility :  A'o  Child 
Shall  Suffer! 

It  is  not  often  that  Editor  &  Piblisher  urges 
editorial  opinions  on  its  readers,  but  for  this  one  we 
have  no  apology.  Let  the  slogan  of  the  public-serv¬ 
ice  press  be:  Xo  Child  Shall  Want  for  Food,  Clothes 
or  Shelter! 

The  place  to  find  out  about  the  condition  of  chil¬ 
dren  is  the  .school  house.  Teachers  have  heart-rend¬ 
ing  stories  to  tell  this  year  in  communities  deeply 
affected  by  the  depression.  Here  is  a  true  incident, 
related  the  other  day  by  Prof.  Clyde  R.  Miller, 
Director  of  Teachers’  College,  Columbia  University, 
and  a  former  newspaperman: 

“A  teacher  noticed  a  little  girl  .remaining  in  her 
seat  at  recess. 

“  ‘What  is  the  matter,’  asked  the  teacher.  ‘Don’t 
you  feel  well?’ 

“  ‘I  don’t  feel  like  playing,’  the  child  answered. 
“‘But  why  don't  you  feel  like  playing?’ 

“  ‘It  was  not  my  turn  to  eat  today,’  .said  the  little 
girl. 

“Well,  of  course,  that  child  had  something  to  eat 
at  once.  The  teacher  saw  to  that.  And  the  teacher 
visited  the  child’s  home  at  the  close  of  .school.  She 
found  a  situation  only  too  familiar :  a  father  out  of 
work :  the  discouraging  failure  to  find  a  job ;  the 
spending  of  savings  and  the  Ixirrowing  from  rela¬ 
tives  ;  the  moving  from  a  decent  neighborhood  to  the 
edge  of  a  slum ;  and,  finally,  the  pinch  of  hunger 
and  the  deepening  moral  and  spiritual  tragedy.” 

This  story  raises  the  question,  how  many  such 
children  are  there  in  your  city?  Is  the  teacher  al¬ 
ways  able  to  feed  them,  comfort  their  suffering 
bodies?  Or  is  it  fair  to  put  the  burden  on  the 
school  teacher? 

Is  there  not  some  simple  method,  which  a  news¬ 
paper  staff  might  organize,  to  relieve  such  pathetic 
poverty?  We  think  there  might  he,  if  any  eilitor 
has  a  mind  to  undertake  the  enterprise  for  the  Win¬ 
ter.  He  could  adopt  some  such  slogan  as.  “Xo  Child 
in  This  City  Shall  Suffer  from  Hunger  or  Chill.” 
Through  the  schex)!  system  he  coukl  organize  a 
plan  of  notification,  all  to  lie  conducted  in  a  manner 
obviating  the  possibility  of  embarrassment  to  any 
sensitive  child  or  unfortunate  parent.  The  relief 
might,  in  our  view,  be  rendered  either  through  a 
central  body,  or  through  neighborhood  organizations 
of  kindly  women  of  the  parent  assiKiation  type.  In¬ 
deed,  in  many  districts  of  the  large  cities,  parent 
associations  will  be  found  well  organized  and  ready 
to  undertake  such  work  if  it  is  proposed  and  backed 
by  a  local  newspaper,  or,  preferably,  a  combination 
of  local  newspapers  working  in  harmony. 

We  can  easily  imagine  how  this  relief  plan  might 
progress.-  The  school  teacher  that  Prof.  Miller  has 
described  would  discover  the  plight  of  a  little  one. 
unable  to  play  because  of  under-nourishment.  At 
recess  she  would  notify  the  chairman  at  some  central 
bureau.  The  chairman  would  know  exactly  what 
good  woman,  living  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
school,  to  call  upon.  This  lady  would  at  once  go  to 
the  rescue  of  the  hungry  child,  or  delegate  some 
member  of  her  neighborhood  association  to  take  that 
little  girl  by  the  hand  and  see  to  it  that  her  hunger 
is  appeased  and  her  next  day's  fixKl  assured.  The 
transaction  ought  to  require  no  more  than  30  minutes. 
Clothing  suffering  youngsters  would  be  another 
problem,  easily  workable  if  there  is  a  will  to  do  it. 
always  stimulated  by  an  editorial  campaign.  Funds 
would  be  needed,  no  doubt.  It  is  no  trick  for  any 
newspaper  to  raise  money,  even  in  hard  times,  for  a 
cause  which  strikes  at  the  heart  of  every  member  of 
society.  W’e  need  not  elaborate  the  idea. 

In  some  forward-looking  communities,  such  as 
New  York  City,  the  feeding  of  an  under-nourished 
child  is  provided  for  by  the  public  schoil  teachers. 
Thousands  of  little  ones  who  come  into  school  rooms 
pale  and  haggard  are  fed,  and  this  obligation  is  as 
real  as  any  otbeV  function  of  the  school  system.  Pub¬ 
lic  school  teachers  of  Xew  York  City  gave  $500,000 
from  their  own  modest  salaries  to  provide  food  and 


R  I  ^  L 


Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  Me,  and 
forbid  them  not:  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
God.— St.  Luke,  XVTII,  16. 


PRESS  LEADERSHIP 

The  power  of  the  press  is  no  myth  and  the  leader¬ 
ship  so  much  needed  today  must  be  found  largely 
in  the  editorial  columns  of  the  newspapers.  That 
is  why  Editor  &  Publisher  is  glad  to  present  in  this 
issue  the  first  of  a  collection  of  statements  by  news¬ 
papermen  and  others  on  ways  to  end  or  alleviate  the 
business  depression. 

It  has  been  inspiring  to  read  through  these  state¬ 
ments  and  the  accompanying  letters  which  arrived  in 
reply  to  our  request.  Some  seem  content  to  call 
for  leadership  without  desiring  to  lead,  but  for  the 
most  they  represent  clear-thinking,  a  wholesome  re¬ 
spect  for  economic  laws,  and  an  aggressive  desire  to 


clothing  for  hungry  and  ill-clad  children  last  year. 
Teachers  in  schools  all  over  the  country  are  doing 
the  same,  but  usually  in  a  less  ably  organized. fash¬ 
ion.  In  some  instances  boards  of  education  provide 
funds  for  free  milk  and  food. 

Prof.  Miller  believes  that  local  school  boards  should 
petition  state  governments  and  federal  government 
for  emergency  financial  aid  for  school  welfare  work. 
This  no  doubt  is  the  broad  approach.  However, 
Editor  &  Publisher  suggests  that  there  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  newspapers  to  organize  re¬ 
lief  on  the  lines  suggested.  There  can  be  no  limita¬ 
tions  to  a  movement  to  protect  American  youth. 

Let  no  child  suffer  for  food,  clothing  or  shelter, 
this  Winter. 


be  on  the  way  toward  better  times  instead  of  waiting 
for  them  to  arrive. 

It  is  no  criticism  to  say  that  the  writers  pull  at 
cross  purposes  in  some  regards;  that  is  inevitable  in 
any  great  effort.  More  meaning  lies  in  the  recur¬ 
rence  of  certain  basic  demands  in  one  letter  after 
another.  Lower  cost  of  government  and  less  depend¬ 
ence  upon  government ;  shorter  working  hours  and  a 
better  share  of  profits  for  the  workers ;  fair  play  as  a 
substitute  for  selfishness;  use  of  our  surplus  food 
products  for  the  hungry  in  our  own  or  other  lands; 
stabilization  of  employment  and  old-age  pensions; 
these  and  other  proposals  are  mentioned  with  a  fre¬ 
quency  and  sincerity  which  should  mean  something 
to  politicians  and  industrialists. 

Criticism  of  high  tariffs,  tied  up  with  the  ques- 


Tlic  baleful  Pidity  twins  of  journalism,  Cii 
and  Stu,  remain  faithful  friends  of  press  agentry. 


tion  of  war  debts  and  other  points  of  foreign  pol¬ 
icy,  highly  controversial  though  these  may  be,  is 
not  something  that  can  be  dismissed  as  a  mere  parti- 


COPY 

HEX  reduced  buying  power  some  months  ago 
began  to  pinch  retail  sales  before  the  drop 
in  commixlity  prices  had  spread  to  the  public, 
a  new  variety  of  store  advertising  copy  made  its 
debut.  It  was  sprightly,  facetious,  even  flippant,  and 
in  the  copy  of  some  stores  approached  genius  in  its 
ability  to  attract  sustained  interest.  It  heralded  bar¬ 
gains  in  goods  normally  low  priced,  in  contrast  to  a 
long  period  in  which  metropolitan  stores  had  gone 
after  profits  in  high-priced  merchandise.  It  intro¬ 
duced  the  new  line  of  commodities,  at  first  specially 
manufacturt*d  to  meet  the  demand  for  lower  prices, 
but  later  priced  low  to  meet  a  demand  for  quality. 

.At  present,  the  advertising  columns  of  metropoli- 
ton  papers  pre.sent  an  interesting  study.  Much  of 
the  fresh  gusty  copy  remains,  a  highly  pleasing  sub¬ 
stitution  for  the  artful  general  statement  and 
exaggeration  of  a  few  years  ago.  With  its  popular¬ 
ity  has  come  a  touch  of  lightness  in  the  catalog  type 
of  description  accompanying  the  snappy  headline  and 
blithe  illustration.  In  the  main,  descriptions  are 
accurate  and  a  good  deal  closer  to  the  truth  than 
was  considered  necessary  a  few  years  ago.  And 
price,  of  course,  is  dominant  as  always  when  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Public  are  watching  the  pennies. 

Results?  A  walk  through  the  stores  of  most  large 
Eastern  cities  will  indicate  plenty  of  shopping  and 
more  buying  than  was  done  a  year  ago.  Advertising 
is  doing  its  job  of  bringing  buyers  and  seller  together. 
If.  as  claimed,  the  great  retail  volume  of  1931  is 
being  done  without  profit  to  the  seller,  the  fault  lies 
to  a  very  small  extent  with  the  advertising  tool. 

Couldn't  some  journalism  school  extend  its 
course  to  give  American  statesmen  a  few  funda¬ 
mental  ideas  about  the  conduct  of  a  ncnvspapcr 
and  the  rights  of  those  who  read  the  press? 

PEONAGE  EXPOSE 

XE  of  the  best  crusades  that  has  recently  come 
to  notice  is  that  of  the  Buffalo  Evening  Xnvs, 
attacking  unconscionable  exploitation  of  job¬ 
less  men  by  fee-charging  employment  agencies,  labor 
camps  and  contractors  on  state  public  works.  The 
expose  originated  when  the  managing  editor  of  the 
News.  Alfred  H.  Kirchhofer,  learned  that  laborers 
on  a  $10,000,000  prison  construction  job  were  em¬ 
ployed  through  a  fee-charging  agency.  Then  fol¬ 
lowed  revelations  concerning  labor  camps  which 
smacked  of  peonage.  .As  a  result  of  the  publication 
legislation  is  expected  which  will  outlaw  such  prac¬ 
tices.  This  evil  might  have  run  on  endlessly  were 
it  not  for  the  sense  of  justice  of  an  observing  editor 
and  the  power  of  the  press. 


sail  matter. 

In  such  expressions  as  those  which  this  issue  of 
this  paper  presents,  the  voice  of  democracy  may  bt 
heard.  Editor  &  Publisher  will  count  it  a  useful 
service  if  any  director  of  editorial  policy  finds  therein 
any  new  thought  or  new  inspiration. 

Grave  robbers  are  called  ghouls,  but  there  is 
no  name  for  a  reporter  who,  flouting  authority, 
smuggles  a  camera  into  a  morgue  and  snaps  a 
picture  of  a  murdered  man  during  an  autopsy. 

ODD  CASE  OF  MRS.  WOOD 

NE  of  the  strangest  newspaper  stories  in  Xew 
York  history  has  its  denouement  in  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  Mrs.  Ida  E.  Wood,  octogenarian 
widow  of  the  late  Col.  Benjamin  Wood,  living  a 
secluded  life  in  a  Broadway  hotel  room  with  nearly 
a  million  dollars  of  hoarded  money  in  her  possession, 
a  half  million  of  it  in  $10,000  bills  which  she  had 
carried  on  her  person  for  more  than  20  years. 

Old-time  newspapermen  of  Park  Row  remember 
the  shabby  building  opposite  the  post-office  where 
Col.  Wood’s  New  York  Daily  News  was  published. 
It  once  had  the  leading  circulation  of  the  metropolis, 
was  devoted  to  the  support  of  Tammany  Hall,  netted 
more  than  $100,000  per  year  when  that  was  “big 
money,”  published  many  columns  of  death  notices 
free,  carried  a  full-length  novel  as  a  Sunday  supple¬ 
ment  feature  and  generally  grubbed  its  news.  For 
years  Col.  Wood  did  not  go  near  the  office,  spending 
his  time  in  a  political  club  up-town.  One  dark  day 
he  learned  he  had  overdrawn  his  account  and  the 
paper  faced  bankruptcy.  Then  his  widow  stepped  in 
and,  with  money  she  had  cautiously  saved  from  her 
large  income,  paid  off  the  bills,  but  also  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Daily  News. 

Strange  stories  were  told  on  Park  Row  at  the 
time  of  her  management.  The  staff  was  kept  in  a 
turmoil  by  her  demands  for  economy.  All  money 
was  put  into  her  hands.  She  spent  hours  cutting 
open  used  envelopes  on  which  reporters  and  deskmen 
were  compelled  to  write,  to  save  copy-paper.  Gradu¬ 
ally,  the  Daily  News  ran  down.  In  the  1907  panic 
Mrs.  Wood  hastily  sold  out  to  P'rank  .A.  Munsey, 
this  being  his  first  venture  in  the  metropolitan  daily 
field.  The  price  was  not  disclosed.  Despite  dynamic 
editing  by  young  Robert  H.  (Bob)  Davis  the  Daily 
News  could  not  achieve  the  impossible  feat  of  keep¬ 
ing  balance  while  completely  changing  its  clientele 
from  the  blind  followers  of  Tammany  to  the  class 
Mr.  Munsey  wished  to  address.  Thus  the  newspaper 
lost  its  identity.  The  famed  Daily  S'ezes,  in  tabloid 
form,  of  this  day,  is  no  relation  to  the  newspaper 
that  also  claimed  the  largest  circulation  in  Xew  Vork 
in  the  “gay  nineties.” 
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PURELY  PERSONAL 


HG.  CLARK  editor  and  manager, 
•  Williamson  (W'A’a.)  Daily  Nnvs 
has  been  elected  president  of  the  Kiwanis 
Club. 

Herbert  M.  Jackson,  publisher, 
Marianna  (Ark.)  Courier-Index,  and 
mayor  of  that  city,  has  agreed  to  serve 
one  year  in  the  otfice  without  pay.  pro¬ 
vided  other  municipal  othcials  will  forego 
their  scheduled  compensatitm. 

I.  B.  Stanley,  editor  of  the  Green- 
X'ille  (.\la.)  Adz'oeate  has  I)een  reelected 
commander  of  the  Second  Alabama 
Brigade  of  the  United  Confederate  Vet¬ 
erans. 

Milton  B.  Ochs,  vice-president  of  the 
Chattanooga  Times  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Chattanooga-Gadsden-Birm- 
ingham-Ix)okout  Mountain  Scenic  High¬ 
way  Association.  Charles  A.  Fell, 
managing  editor  of  the  Birmingham  News 
was  chosen  vice-president. 

Stuart  H.  Perry,  publisher  Adrian 
(Mich.)  Telegram,  was  among  speakers 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Michigan 
Bar  Association  in  .\nn  Arbor. 

Tom  Ayres,  editor,  Aberdeen  (S.D.) 
Dakota  Free  Press  recently  forwarded  to 
Governor  Warren  Green  of  South  Da¬ 
kota,  a  program  designed  to  meet  the 
depression  conditions  of  South  Dakota. 

l.ec  R.  Blackman,  editor,  Moline  (Ill.) 
Dispatch  was  re-elected  president  of  the 
Moline  Association  of  Commerce  last 
week. 

K.  J.  Stackpole,  editor,  Harrisburg 
(Pa.)  Telegraph  and  president  of  the 
Telegraph  Printing  Company,  was  the 
principal  speaker  Oct.  7  at  the  corner¬ 
stone  laying  for  the  addition  to  the  Tele¬ 
graph  F^ress,  Oct.  7. 

Col.  Wade  H.  Harris,  editor  of  the 
Charlotte  (N.C.)  Obsen'er,  was  confined 
to  his  home  by  illness  last  week. 

Thomas  B.  Shoaff,  publisher,  Shelby- 
ville  (111.)  Shelby  County  Leader,  and 
Mrs.  Shoaff  have  issued  invitations  to  the 
observance  of  their  sixtieth  marriage 
anniversary  Nov.  23  at  their  home  in 
Shelbyville. 

Dean  Hoffman,  editor,  Harrisburg 
(Pa.)  Morning  Patriot  and  Fj'ening 
News  is  chairman  of  the  committee,  en¬ 
trusted  with  the  selection  of  a  president 
for  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle.  Mr. 
Hoffman  is  an  alumnus  of  Dickinson, 
class  of  1902. 

Henry  H.  Hudson,  publisher,  'Titus¬ 
ville  (Fla.)  Star-Ad7'ocate,  and  pre.s.-- 
dent  of  the  Florida  F’ress  .Association, 
was  recently  appointed  a  member  of  a 
state-wide  executive  committee  of  16  on 
unemployment  relief. 

L.  L.  Newton,  publisher  and  owner. 
Lander  (W"o.)  Journal  has  resigned  as 
executive  manager,  state  department  of 
commerce  and  industry,  to  devote  his  en¬ 
tire  time  to  his  paper. 

Omar  N.  Custer,  publisher  of  the 
Galesburg  (Ill.)  Register-Mail,  is  men¬ 
tioned  as  a  possible  candidate  for  governor 
of  Illinois  in  a  biographical  sketch  writ¬ 
ten  by  Carl  Sandburg,  poet  and  biog- 
rapher_  and  a  native  of  Galesburg,  and 
appearing  in  the  Chicago  Daily  Ne7vs 
this  week. 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

PAPT.  CHARLES  C.  CURTIS,  ad- 
vertising  manager,  Allentoivn  (Pa.) 
Morning  Call,  addressed  the  Quota 
Club  at  Allentown  recently  on  “The 
Economic  Depression.” 

Frank  S.  Newell,  circulation  director, 
Toledo  Blade  and  Times,  addressed  two 
mass  meetings  in  DeVilbiss  high  school, 
new  Toledo  school,  last  week  on  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  a  circulation  campaign. 

Walter  Tushingham.  business  manager, 
Camden  (N.J.)  Courier- Post  newspapers, 
recently  returned  to  his  duties  after  tak- 
mg  his  family  on  a  trip  to  California  via 
the  Panama  Canal. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Pohl,  formerly  with  the 
Union  City  (N.J.)  Hudson  Dispatch  busi¬ 
ness  department,  is  now  classified  adver- 
hsmg  manager  of  the  Ralnvay  (N.J.) 
necord. 

Daniel  K.  Hoch,  circulation  manager. 


Reading  (Pa.)  Eagle,  addressed  the  Ex¬ 
change  Club  of  that  city  recently. 

Edmund  Anthony  who  recently  resigned 
from  the  business  department.  New  Bed¬ 
ford  (Mass.)  Standard  and  Mercury,  has 
joined  the  New  Bedford  office  of  the  New 
England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company. 

Henry  Terriere,  head  bookkeeper, 
Casper  (Wyo.)  Tribune  Herald  and  Jack 
Sellers,  reporter,  have  returned  from  a 
vacation  spent  in  the  Yellowstone  Na¬ 
tional  Park. 

Ralph  M.  Jones,  general  manager, 
Dayton  (O.)  Journal-Herald,  and  Harry 
Brandt,  advertising  manager,  Dayton 
Daily  Neros,  took  part  in  the  program 
when  a  historic  factory  site  was  returned 
to  the  city  and  o|)ened  as  a  relief  head¬ 
quarters  by  the  city  and  community  chest 
agencies. 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

JO.  TUTON  has  assumed  his  duties 
•  as  managing  editor  of  the  Mangum 
(Okla.)  Daily  Star.  Tuton  was  news 
^itor  of  the  Star  when  it  was  founded  as 
a  daily  two  years  ago.  Paul  Wade,  news 
editor,  has  resigned  to  become  managing 
editor  of  the  El  Reno  Tribune. 

Carleton  Cady,  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.) 
Herald  editorial  staff,  covered  the  cen¬ 
tennial  celebration  at  Battle  Creek,  Mich., 
Oct.  5. 

.Arch  Ward,  sports  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  has  written  the  life  story  of 
Amos  Alonzo  Stagg.  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago  athletic  director,  appearing  in  the 
pai)er  under  the  title,  "Forty  Years  on  the 
Midway.” 

Frank  L.  Hayes,  reporter  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  and  student  of  racial 
problems,  has  written  an  article  in  the 
current  issue  of  Surrey  on  “Chicago’s 
Rent  Riots,”  based  on  the  recent  riots  in 
Chicago’s  “Black  Belt.” 

P.  B.  Mellon,  of  the  editorial  staff, 
Ottawa  Citicen  retired  recently  and  was 
presented  with  a  handsome  desk  set  and 
silver  cigarette  case  by  his  colleagues. 
“Doc,"  as  he  was  jxipularly  known,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  post  of  Dominion 
Secretary  of  the  .Army  and  Navy  Vet¬ 
erans. 

Miss  Kaye  I.aul)er  who  resigned  recent¬ 
ly  after  having  served  the  Sandifsky  (O.) 
.Star  Journal  as  woman’s  page  editor  for 
several  years,  was  to  become  the  bride  of 
W.  Emmett  Mitchell,  an  official  of  the 
Lake  Erie  Power  &  Light  Co.,  Sandusky, 
Saturday,  Oct.  17. 

Lucian  Kellogg  of  the  Seattle  (Wash.) 
Times  has  joined  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune 
copy  desk. 

James  O’Brien,  staff.  Little  Rock  Ar¬ 
kansas  Gazette,  accompanied  the  Arkan- 
.sas  air  tour,  Oct.  9-11. 

Robert  B.  Parker,  Jr.,  formerly  re¬ 
porter.  Newark  (N.J.)  Sunday  Call  and 
Nezv  York  Erening  Journal,  has  joined 
the  publications  department.  Standard 
Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey. 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


WILLIAM  J.  LARKIN,  city  editor, 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Evening  Post, 
who  completed  50  years  of  active  news- 
paper  work 
Sept.  30,  will  be 
given  a  reception 
and  testimonial 
dinner  by  his 
present  and  for- 
m  e  r  assiKiates. 
Oct.  18,  at  the 
Wachusett  Coun¬ 
try  Club.  Mrs. 
I^rkin  and  the 
members  of  their 
family  will  also 
attend. 

“Bill”  I.arkin 
l>egan  his  news¬ 
paper  work  in 
September,  1881,  as  office  boy,  wrapper 
writer  and  counter  and  sales  distributor 
to  the  boys  who  sold  the  old  ll'oreester 
Times  on  the  street.  He  worked  at 
typesetting  in  his  spare  time.  In  June. 
1888,  he  went  to  the  Worcester  Daily 
Spy  as  reporter  of  Catholic  news.  In 
1899  he  joined  the  Telegram,  where  he 
eoveretl  city  hall,  politics  and  sports,  hut 
he  later  returned  to  The  Spy. 

In  I'XM  he  was  made  city  eelitor  of 
the  ll'4>rcester  Evening  Gazette  by 
George  F.  Booth,  the  present  publisher 
of  the  Worcester  Telegram-fiazette. 
He  held  this  position  until  1919  when 
he  was  made  news  eilitor.  Two  years 
later  he  went  to  his  present  position. 
He  has  also  been  Worcester  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Boston  Globe  since  1902  and 
Worcester  day  correspondent  for  the 
.Associate<l  Press  since  1903. 


Earle  D.  Wilson,  editorial  staff,  Neze 
Bedford  (Mass.)  'Limes,  has  received 
a  letter  of  appreciation  from  .Admiral 
W.  V.  Pratt,  U.S.N..  acting  secretary 
of  the  Navy,  in  appreciation  of  his  work 
as  general  chairman  of  the  committee  in 
charge  of  arrangements  for  the  Hospi¬ 
tality  Days  last  summer  during  the  visit 
t)f  the  U.S.  frigate  Constitution. 

Rene  de  Tonnancour,  editorial  staff. 
Fall  Riz'er  (Mass.)  Herald  Nezvs,  is 
now’  writing  a  music  column. 

Carroll  Binder,  former  London  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Chicago  Daily  Nezvs, 
recently  sjxike  before  the  Chicago  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Foreign  Relations  on  the  subject, 
"The  British  Crisis.”  Mr.  Binder  re¬ 
turned  to  Chicago  this  summer  after 
four  years  abroad  for  the  Daily  News 
foreign  .service  to  become  editorial  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  publisher. 

Tom  Brindley,  editorial  staff.  Fall 
River  (Mass.)  Herald  News,  is  spend¬ 
ing  a  two  weeks’  vacation  in  New  York 
City  and  Nutley,  N.J. 

Delmar  .A.  Milne,  city  editor.  Provi¬ 
dence  (R.l.)  Evening  Bulletin,  and  Mrs. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


. .  Says  Mary  Pickford: 

Douglas  and  I  are  doing  over  our  home,  Pickfair.  It  ■  all  glit- 
tening  white  inside.  The  treasures,  great  and  small,  that  we  have 
acquired  in  our  years  together,  show  up  so  beautifully  against 
white  walls.  At  first  we  thought  we  might  build  a  new  house.  But 
Douglas  is  sentimental  about  Pickfair.  It  holds  the  memories  of  our 
joys  and  sorrows  that  have  been  shared  and  have  bound  us  together. 
Perhaps  we  are  a  little  superstitious,  too.  So  many  people  in  Holly¬ 
wood  have  built  new  homes  and  never  lived  in  them  or  never  been 
happy  in  them  together.  Perhaps  a  home  that  has  been  lived  in  for 
years  is  part  of  a  happy  mental  and  spiritual  equipment,  whether  it  s 
a  little  home  or  a  big  one.  Perhaps  marriages  would  be  happier  if  they 
were  not  cut  loose  from  their  memories.  We  want  to  keep  ours.  Some 
of  them  are  sad,  some  are  happy,  but  they  are  part  of  us,  and  part 
of  the  years  that  have  made  us  one. 

Wirn  now  to  hold  tho  now  Pickford  weekly  feature  for  your  paper  t 

The  McNanght  Syndicate,  Inc. 

V,  V,  McNitt  times  building  Chasles  V.  McAdam 

Chairihsn  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  President 


'  Fir»t  Run  Story — 

:  Written  Direct  for 
Newspaper  Serialization 
:  by  the  Author  of 
i  '‘MISS  HARD-BOILED' 


CITY 

GIRL 


by 

Jane  Dixon 


A  FLASHING  title  to  attract  readers 
...  a  flashing  story  to  hold  them. 
...  A  love  story  that  moves  with  stir¬ 
ring  speed  .  .  .  with  a  suspended-inter¬ 
est  climax  at  the  end  of  each  instal¬ 
ment.  .  .  .  It’s  the  romance  of  Cath- 
leen  Carroll,  born  and  brought  up  in 
New  York’s  Greenwich  Village.  ...  A 
girl  outwardly  smart,  suave,  sure  of 
herself  .  .  .  sure  of  men’s  admiration. 
. .  .  Inwardly  frightened  .  .  .  little  more 
than  a  child  ...  a  girl  made  to  be 
loved  .  .  .  and  forced  to  battle  through 
a  storm  of  intrigue.  .  .  . 

lANE  DIXON  .  .  .  one  of  the  best  re- 
,  J  porters  that  Park  Row  ever  pro- 
I  duced  .  .  .  brings  to  her  serial  writing 
an  amazing  gusto  for  life  that  sweeps 
readers  along.  .  .  .  She  knows  New 
York  as  only  a  good  reporter  knows 
I  it  .  .  .  and  in  CITY  GIRL  she  gives 
you  the  tang  and  color  and  taste  of  the 
city.  .  .  .  She  knows  people  . .  .  and  she 
brings  them  vividly  to  life  in  this  story 
:  .  .  .  people  you  can  root  for  .  .  .  peo- 
^  pie  you  can  hate.  .  .  .  And  she  knows 
!  newspaper  serial  readers  .  .  .  what 
they  want  .  .  .  what  they  won’t  stand 
j  for.  ...  In  CITY  GIRL  she  gives  them 
'  precisely  what  they  want.  .  .  . 

CITY  GIRL  is  served  in  72  instal¬ 
ments  as  mimeographed  setting 
copy,  ready  to  go  to  the  composing 
room.  .  .  .  There  are  eight  striking  il¬ 
lustrations  by  James  H.  Mammon  and 
three  promotion  mats.  .  .  . 

i 

Already  taken  by  The  Birming¬ 
ham  News,  The  Cincinnati  Post, 
The  Detroit  News,  The  Nashville  Ban¬ 
ner,  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  The 
Pittsburgh  Press,  The  Toledo  Blade 
and  The  Washington  Star.  .  .  . 

Release  date  is  on  or  after  No¬ 
vember  22.  .  .  . 


For  Terms  and  Samples,  Please 
Wire  .  .  . 


UNITED  FEATURES 

UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE- 
METROPOLITAN  NEWSPAPER  FEATURE 
SERVICE— WORLD  FEATURE  SERVICE 

Monte  Bourjaily,  General  Manager 
Maximilian  Elacr,  Jr.  Frank  B.  Knapp 

220  East  42nd  St.,  Suite  1110, 
NEW  YORK 
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lisher;  Marlen  EL  Pew,  Treasurer;  C.  B. 
Groomes,  Secretary  and  Business  Man- 
ager;  James  W.  Brown,  Jr^  Promotion 
Manager;  G.  IL  Strate,  Circulation  Man- 
ager;  S.  L.  Dare,  Classified  Manager. 
London,  Ejigland,  oflBce:  Walter  House, 
418/22  Strand,  W.  C.  2.  Miss  Muriel  G. 
Atkins,  Manager.  London  Editor:  Allan 
Delafons,  113  Edenbridge  Road,  Enfield, 
Middlesex.  Paris,  France,  office:  76  rue 
des  Petits  Champs,  Sydney  R.  Clarke, 
Manager,  Paris  Elditor:  George  Lange* 
laan,  15  rue  Portal,  Enghien-les-Baitu, 
Seine  et  Oise.  Tokyo  Correspondent, 
Clarence  A.  Davies,  c/o  Japan  Advertiser. 
Washington  Correspondent:  George  H. 
Manning,  National  Press  Club  Building. 
Chicago  Office:  Suite  1716,  London 
Guarantee  and  Accident  Building,  360 
North  Michigan  Avenue.  George  Brandeiw 
burg.  Correspondent;  and  Otto  L.  Bruns, 
W estern  Advertising  Representative. 
Pacific  Coast  Representatives:  R.  J.  Bid* 
well  &  Co.,  742  Market  Street,  San  Frais 
cisco;  Times  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles;  and 
Stuart  Bldg.,  Seattle,  Washington. _ 

International  Year  Book  issued  last  Sat^ 
urday  in  January — 

“A.N.P.A.”  service  numbers  last  two  Sat¬ 
urdays  in  April — 

Advertising  Convention  number  first  Sat¬ 
urday  in  July — 

Newspaper  advertising  linage  tabula¬ 
tions  in  March  and  ^ptember — 
Newspaper  rates  and  circulations  in 
January  and  July — 

Market  Guide  containing  information  on 
1,400  newspaper  markets  third  Saturday 
in  November — 

Siae  of  type  page  9  x  12  inches — 168 
agate  lines  (13  ems)  on  four  columns — 
total  of  672  agate  lines  to  the  page — 
Largest  type  page  in  the  business  paper 
field- 

Display  advertising  rates:  transient,  7Sc 
per  agate  line,  or  series  of  insertions  as 
follows: — 
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The  single  column  forty-two  line  rate 
maker  card  at  a  cost  of  |16  per  week, 
earns  as  low  a  rate  on  a  52-time  basis 
as  any  other  schedule,  namely,  |168  per 
page;  $95  half  page;  $55  quarter  page. 
Classified  rates:  75c  per  agate  line  one 
time;  60c  per  agate  line  four  times. 
Situations  Wanted:  50c  per  agate  line 
one  time;  40c  per  agate  line  three  times 
(count  six  words  to  the  line). 
Subscription  rates:  By  mail  payable  in 
advance  United  States  and  Island  Posses 
sions  $4  per  year;  Canada  $4.50;  For¬ 
eign  $5. 

Member  of  the  Associated  Business 
Papers  and  subscribing  to  its  standard 
of  practice. 

Charter  Member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  with  a  certified  “A-B.C.’’ 
circulation  as  follows: 
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Milne  are  parents  of  a  daughter  born 
Oct.  13. 

C.  M.  Burbank,  city  staff,  Providence 
(R.l.)  Journal,  and  Mrs.  Burbank  are 
parents  of  a  daughter  born  Oct.  8. 

Thomas  Thompson,  formerly  news  ed¬ 
itor,  Billings  (Mont.)  Gacette,  is  now 
news  editor,  Casper  (Wyo.)  Times. 

Harland  R.  Ratcliffe,  editorial  staff, 
Boston  livening  Transcript,  is  writing  a 
series  of  stories  on  colleges  titled  “On 
College  Fences.” 

Stuart  X.  Stephenson,  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Advertiser  sports  editor,  covered 
the  Wisconsin-Alabama  Polytechnic  In¬ 
stitute  game  at  Madison,  Oct.  10. 

A.  Walter  Kramer,  editor-in-chief. 
Musical  America,  was  the  guest  critic 
for  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Evening  Post 
last  week. 

Albert  Smith,  formerly  with  the  New 
Orleans  (La.)  Times-Picayune,  is  now 
courthouse  reporter  on  the  Spartanburg 
(S.C.)  Herald. 

Lee  Hills,  Oklahoma  City  Times  staff, 
broadcasts  “News  Flashes,”  daily  over 
W'KY,  Daily  Oklahoman  and  Times  sta¬ 
tion. 

W.  E.  Beard,  news  editor,  "Nashi'illc 
Banner,  recently  wrote  an  article  entitletl, 
“Henry  Watterson — I-ast  of  the  Oracles,” 
for  the  current  issue  of  Tennessee  His¬ 
torical  Magazine. 

Bob  Hildebrand,  staff  w'riter,  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Evening  Appeal,  covered  the  re¬ 
cent  session  of  Federal  Court  at  Jackson, 
Tenn. 

Marshall  T.  Smith  has  been  appointed 
editor  of  the  book  review  department, 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar. 

Bob  Marks  recently  rejoined  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Evening  Appeal  staff  after  a 
year's  vacation  in  Europe. 

Sidney  W.  Hooper,  city  editor,  Fargo 
(N.D.)  Forum,  is  recovering  from  a 
serious  operation. 

Clark  Stohl.  formerly  on  the  Salt  Lake 
Telegram  sports  staff,  has  rejoined  the 
city  staff  after  studying  in  an  Eastern 
Law  school. 

Walter  Biscup,  assistant  city  editor, 
Tulsa  World,  has  returned  from  New¬ 
kirk,  Okla.,  where  he  covered  the  Quinn 
murder  case. 

Charles  Saulsl)erry,  sports  editor, 
Oklahoma  City  Times  left  Oklahoma 
City,  Oct.  8,  for  St.  I-ouis  to  interview 
Pepi)er  Martin.  World  Series  hero. 

Hultert  M.  “Bert”  Long,  veteran  news 
editor  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press,  was 
presented  with  a  silver  pitcher  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Press  editorial  staff  recently 
in  commemoration  of  his  twenty-fifth 
wedding  anniversary. 

Margaret  Frawley,  reporter,  Rochester 
(N.Y. )  Democrat  and  Chronicle,  is  writ¬ 
ing  a  review  of  her  observations  in  Rus¬ 
sia.  Installments  appear  daily  under  the 
title.  “Three  Weeks  of  the  F"ive-Year 
Plan.” 

T.  I).  Eaton,  Editor  &  Purlisher  cor- 
resiHHident  in  Richmond,  Va.,  is  in  St. 
Elizabeth's  hospital,  Richmond,  for  treat¬ 
ment  and  possibly  an  operation.  He 
underwent  a  major  operation  less  than  a 
year  ago. 

Thomas  Hargis,  formerly  with  a  Texas 
oil  comitany  as  publicity  man  recently- 
joined  the  Camden  (N.J.)  Courier  as 
rewrite  man. 

.Arthur  Settel,  Brooklyn  Times  night 
staff,  has  been  awarded  first  premium 
for  an  essay  “The  .Assassination  of  (jar- 
field"  awarded  by  the  Literary  Depart¬ 
ment,  .Amarillo  Tri-State  Fair,  Amarillo, 
Texas.  The  contest  was  open  to  all 
writers  everywhere. 

David  Bkxim,  staff,  Memphis  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal,  was  at  Charlottesville, 
\'a.,  Oct.  10,  for  the  football  game  Ite- 
tween  the  University  of  Virginia  and  the 
University  of  the  South. 

John  Moore  has  been  assigned  the 
ixtiice  beat  for  the  Dayton  (O.)  Herald. 

H.  C.  Collada,  special  correspondent  of 
La  Progresio  de  Asturia,  Madrid,  Siiain, 


spent  last  week  in  Dayton,  Ohio.  He 
left  his  country  the  day  the  republic 
was  declared  to  give  the  new  world  the 
once-over  and  write  special  stories  about 
his  observations. 

Bob  Husted,  lake  Frong  and  Simon 
Burick,  sports  editors,  Dayton  (O.) 
Herald  and  Journal  and  the  .\  cws,  respec¬ 
tively,  were  in  Boston,  Oct.  2,  for  the 
University  of  Dayton- Boston  College 
football  game  and  then  went  to  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  covered  the  world  series 
games. 

Clark  H.  Galloway,  city  editor,  Council 
Bluffs  (la.)  Nonpareil,  has  returned  from 
Chicago,  Ill.,  where  he  went  last  week  on 
a  four-day  business  trip. 

(iordon  Kuster,  former  city  etlitor, 
Birmingham  .\'cws  and  recently  executive 
.secretary.  Junior  Chamlier  of  Commerce, 
has  been  appointed  director  of  the  public 
relations  and  research  division  of  the 
Birmingham  Chanilier  of  Commerce  to 
succeed  Jack  York. 

Russell  Kent,  Washington  correspon¬ 
dent  of  the  Birmingham  .Xetes  and  Age- 
Herald  delivered  the  address  at  the  dinner 
Get.  15  at  the  Institute  of  European  .Af¬ 
fairs  at  William  &  Mary  College.  His 
subject  was  “How  News  from  Euroiie  is 
A'iewed  by  the  Washington  Corresixm- 
dent.” 

1).  L.  Runnells,  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.) 
Press  editorial  staff,  is  writing  a  series  of 
articles,  published  each  Saturday  in  the 
Press,  relating  romantic  highlights  of 
Grand  Rapids’  professional  and  commer¬ 
cial  world. 

Virginia  Pope,  Fairfax  (Okla.)  Chief 
staff  plans  to  attend  Oklahoma  A.  &  Am. 
College,  Stillwater,  Okla.,  this  year  and 
do  reixirting  for  the  O'Collegian,  student 
paper.  Signed  stories  recently  apix;ared 
in  the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune  and  the 
Oklahoma  City  Daily  Oklahoman. 

Col.  E.  J.  Stackpole,  Jr.,  secretary- 
treasurer  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Telegraph. 
and  Mrs.  Stackpole  were  the  weekend 
guests  of  Captain  and  Mrs.  R.  E.  Wil¬ 
liamson  at  West  Point,  N.  V.,  recently. 

Thomas  M.  Owens,  Jr.,  for  several 
years  connected  with  newspaiiers  in  Flor¬ 
ence,  Sheffield  and  Huntsville,  Ala.,  has 
been  appointed  editor  and  business  man¬ 
ager,  Alabama  l.egionnaire,  monthly  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  American  legion  for  -Ala¬ 
bama. 

Wilfrid  Hibbert,  business  editor,  To¬ 
ledo  Times,  and  Mrs.  Hibbert  are  the 
parents  of  a  daughter  born  Oct.  1. 

Brown  Turner,  feature  and  market 
editor,  Nashville  Tennessean,  recently 
started  the  “Imps  of  Hell,”  an  anti-pro¬ 
hibition  organization. 

T.  T.  John.son,  Oklahoma  City  Daily 
Oklahoman  staff,  was  at  Oilton.  Okla., 
Oct.  5,  when  two  were  killed  in  robbery 
of  a  drug  store. 

A1  Rose,  sports  editor,  Camden  (.Ark.) 
Neti's,  was  at  St.  Louis  for  the  games 
opening  the  World  Series. 

R.  L.  Hicklin,  of  the  editorial  staff, 
.Ishez’ille  (S.C.)  Citisen.  has  been  doing 
some  special  work  for  the  .Spartanburg 
(S.C.)  Journal  and  Herald. 

Earle  Watson,  formerly  state  capitol 
correspondent  of  the  Associated  Press  at 
.Atlanta,  and  telegraph  editor  of  the 
.Mobile  Press,  has  returned  to  his  duties 
as  managing  editor  of  the  Longview 
(Tex.)  Morning  Journal  after  several 
days  on  the  Gulf  coast. 


WEDDING  BELLS 

AJ.  BKjGAR,  circulation  manager, 
•  White  Plains  (N.Y.)  Daily  Press, 
to  Agnes  R.  Stevens,  on  Oct.  3. 

Francis  H.  Tihen  of  the  Oklahoma 
City  United  Press  staff,  to  Miss  Mar¬ 
celline  Mahoney,  Hannibal,  Mo.,  at 
Oklahoma  City,  Sept.  22. 

Don  H.  Stevens,  advertising  manager, 
Vallejo  (Cal.)  Netos,  to  Olive  Marie 
Nelson,  at  Medford,  Ore.,  recently. 

Leland  I),  (/ase,  formerly  of  the  staff 
of  the  Paris  edition,  .Xezo  York  Herald 
Tribune  and  now  assistant  editor  of  the 
Rotarian  .Magazine,  to  Miss  Josephine 
-Altman,  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  recently. 

Paul  -A.  Hefferan,  editor,  Tcaneck 
(N.J.)  Times  Reviezo  and  as.sociate 
editor,  Bergenficld  (N.J.)  interboro  Re- 


viezo,  to  Miss  Margaret  Egan  of  River- 
dale,  Oct.  12. 

C.  W.  Lucas,  editor.  Harbor  Springs 
(Mich.)  Emmett  County  Graphic,  to  Miss 
Fern  Wilson,  at  Maysville,  Mo.,  Sept.  26. 

Miss  Nancy  Sherman  of  the  Boston 
Globe  sports  department,  to  Homer 
Thetxlore  Craig,  Jr.,  at  Christ  Church, 
-Alameda,  Cal.,  Oct.  8. 

Stanley  Hart  Page,  Nezvark  (N.J.) 
Ezening  Nezos  to  Miss  Beatrice  Bayard 
of  Short  Hills,  Oct.  3,  at  the  Little 
Church  -Around  the  Corner,  New  A'ork. 

Miss  Grace  V-  Oakley,  former  re- 
lK)rter  I'nion  City  (N.J.)  Hudson  Dis¬ 
patch  t<j  John  Riviere  Oct.  6  in  Trinity 
Episcopal  Church,  Grantwood,  N.J. 

.Alstair  Frazer,  former  reiwrter, 
Boston  Globe  staff  and  now  with  the 
Boston  Port  News,  to  Miss  Margaret 
Forknall  of  Newton,  Mass.,  last  week. 

Miss  Winifred  C.  Fahey  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  office,  Boston  Globe,  to  Robert  G. 
Kelly,  of  tbe  Globe  art  department  at 
St.  Mary's  Chapel,  Boston  College, 
Oct.  12. 

Miss  -Aletha  Black,  daughter  of  the 
late  Norman  B.  Black,  publisher,  Fargo 
(N.D.)  Forum,  to  Jay  E.  Markle,  vice- 
president  and  cashier.  Bank  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  Savings  at  Duluth  Minn., 
recently. 

William  T.  Jacobi,  publisher,  Martins- 
burg  (Mo.)  .Monitor,  to  Miss  Wilhel- 
mine  Kersting,  Oct.  7,  in  Martinsburg. 

Emerson  S.  “Vic”  Sherow,  formerly 
of  tbe  Lima  (O.)  Nezvs  and  now  of  the 
Rahzeay  (N.J.)  Record,  to  Miss  Marjorie 
Helene  Kocher,  of  Elida,  O.,  Oct.  1. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

Z.ARK  TIMhLS  a  new  weekly  re¬ 
cently  appeared  in  Calico  Rock, 
Ark.,  S.  -A.  AlcCullough,  formerly  pub¬ 
lisher  of  papers  in  Hcljer  Springs  and 
Mountain  \'iew.  and  also  recently  with 
tbe  C  alico  ( -Ark. )  Rock  Progress,  is 
publisher. 

Carolina  Slate  .Xczvs,  a  weekly  pub¬ 
lished  at  Spartanburg,  S.  C.,  will  make 
its  first  appearance  Oct.  22,  with  Virgil 
\'.  Evans,  of  .Spartanburg  and  Knoxville, 
Tenn,  as  publisher.  Equipment  of  the 
Rutherfordton  (S.C.)  Sun  has  been  pur- 
chaseil  by  the  new  company. 

Kearny  (N.J.)  West  Hudson  World 
will  start  as  an  eight-page,  5  column 
tabloid  sum.  (Jeorge  Biehl,  formerly 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Hoboken 
(N.J.)  I'ree  Lance,  will  be  editor  of  the 
new  publication. 

Kearny  (N.J.)  Obserz'er  Press,  a 
weekly,  has  been  incorporated  for  $ii0,- 
(XX)  by  Luciena  C.  Beadell  of  Arlington. 
Charles  E.  Holmes  and  Michael  J.  Ur¬ 
ban,  both  of  Kearny, 


ASSOCIATIONS 

F^RIEd’A.)  .ADVERTISING  CLUB 
will  hold  dinner  instead  of  luncheon 
meetings  hereafter.  Meetings  will  be 
held  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  each 
month.  W.  O.  Strong  has  lieen  ap- 
jKjinted  chairman  of  a  special  committee 
which  will  seek  new  memliers  for  the 
club. 

Members  of  the  Western  Iowa  Press 
.AsstK  iATi  \  have  lieen  asked  to  join  with 
the  Nehraska  Prms  Assiktation  in 
their  aiinuHl  outing  to  lie  held  in  Omaha 
Oct.  2').  30  and  31.  E.  R.  McClure, 
editor,  Tabor  (la.)  Beacon,  is  president 
of  the  Western  Iowa  group. 

W'lscoNsiN  Typ<x;raphical  Associa¬ 
tion  held  its  11th  annual  meeting  in 
Manitowoc,  recently.  J.  B.  Ken^lli 
Kaukauna,  president ;  Emil  Herges,  She¬ 
boygan,  vice-president  and  Frank  Zim¬ 
merman.  Milwaukee,  secretary-treasurer, 
were  elected  for  the  fourth  consecutive 
time. 

Viroinia-Carolinas’  Typooraphical 
Conference  held  its  ninth  session,  Oct. 
10-11.  in  the  New  Chamberlain  Hotel, 
Old  Point  Comfort,  \'a. 

James  O’Shaughnessy  former  execu¬ 
tive  .secretary  of  the  .American  .Associ^ 
tion  of  Advertising  -Agencies  will  be  the 
principal  speaker  at  the  -Advertising 
Clinic  of  the  Catholic  Press  .Associa¬ 
tion  to  be  held  at  the  Kni^ts  ot 
Columbus  Hotel,  New  A’ork,  on  Oct.  lb. 
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Always  FIRST  and  BEST! 


Fairchild  Aerial  Camera — Model  F8 


— the  camera  that  can  use  infra-red  rays 

— the  camera  that  gets  GOOD  negatives  where 
no  other  camera  can  get  anything 

— the  camera  that  challenges  the  obstacles  of 
Nature — haze,  clouds,  rain,  semi-darkness,  dis¬ 
tance 

— the  camera  that  photographs  a  mountain  or 
large  structure  200  miles  away 

— the  camera  that  has  made  clear  pictures  of  a 
city  from  37,000  feet  above  it. 


International 
News  Photos 


has  maintained  for  years  recognition  as 
the  greatest  news  photo  organization  in 
the  world  by  keeping  always  ahead  of 
competition  in 

Skilled  operatives, 

Best  equipment, 

Expert  supervision. 

In  keeping  with  its  traditional  policy  of 
giving  its  clients  always  the  FIRST  and 
BEST  news  photos,  International  News 
Photos  is  the  first  news  picture  syndicate 
to  add  to  its  equipment  the 

FAIRCHILD 

AERIAL 

CAMERA 

which  insures  always  the  BEST  pictures; 
frequently,  the  ONLY  pictures,  of  big 
news  events.  It  thus  insures  to  clients 
of  International  News  Photos  continued 
pre-eminence  over  all  competitors  in  the 
pictorial  presentation  of  news. 


For  details  of  photo  services  and  terms 
W rite  or  W ire 


International  News  Photos,  Inc. 

235  East  45th  Street  New  York  City 

The  World’s  Greatest  News  Picture  Organization 
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MODERN  “SPECTATOR” 
GIVES  LOW-DOWN 


Cho>t  of  Addison  and.  Steele  Walks 

Again  in  Column  Vacated  Tem¬ 
porarily  by  Heywood  Broun 
— Identity  Is  Secret 

Something  new  in  New  York  colunin- 
ing  and  at  the  same  time  something  as 
old  nearly  as  journalism  itself  is  being 
tried  out  in  the  New  Y ork  IV orld- 
Telegram. 

While  Heywood  Broun  is  on  a  two 
weeks’  vacation,  his  column  is  being  writ¬ 
ten  by  “The  Spectator,”  a  mysterious 
individual  who  has  discarded  all  the 
rules  tliat  contemporary  columnists — 
even  anonymous  columnists — have  writ¬ 
ten  by,  and  who  has  adopted,  lock,  stock 
and  barrel  the  methods  and  manners  of 
the  first  columnist  journalism  has  known 
— the  “Spectator”  of  Joseph  Addison  and 
Richard  Steele. 

Just  as  the  identity  of  that  “Specta¬ 
tor”  was  kept  a  closely  veiled  secret,  so 
is  the  World-Telegram’s. 

Only  Roy  W.  Howard,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers  and  editor  of  the  World-Telegram 
knows  who  is  writing  the  column.  It 
goes  down  to  the  World-Telegram  office 
in  Mr.  Howard’s  special  envelope,  and 
the  staff  there  is  as  mystified  as  anyone 
else  as  to  the  identity  of  the  author. 

“With  the  row  that  was  raised  over 
the  ‘Washington  Merry-Go-Round'  and 
with  Sol  Bloom  talking  about  introduc¬ 
ing  a  bill  in  congress  restricting  the 
subjects  about  which  an  author  can 
write  anonymously,  jierhaps  .something 
like  the  ‘Spectator’  is  not  so  anachronis¬ 
tic  as  it  at  first  seems.”  Mr.  Howard 
told  Kdito*  &  Publish FUt. 

“  ‘The  Spectator’  will  have  his  say 
on  the  doings  of  the  world  of  1931,  as 
did  the  famous  ‘Spectator’  in  the  early 
part  of  the  18th  century.  If  the  World- 
Telegram  ‘Spectator’  libels  anyone,  I 
suppose  the  paper  will  have  to  bear  the 
responsibility.” 

The  new  “Spectator”  sjieaks  with  the 
world-weariness  and  the  absolutely  unim- 
l>eachable  authority  of  his  pnrtotype. 
There  seems  not  to  be  a  subject  too 
weighty  or  teclinical,  but  that  this  com¬ 
mentator  can  comment  upon  in  terms  that 
permit  no  back-talk. 

At  the  same  time,  he  is  gradually 
revealing  personal  traits.  Mis  fir.st 
appearance  told  of  his  having  been  a  col¬ 
lege  professor  for  30  years.  What  the 
denouement  will  be,  if  there  will  be  one, 
is,  of  course,  not  known. 

At  any  rate  if  the  “Spectator”  con¬ 
tinues  with  his  gay  handling  of  serious 
problems,  it  will  not  be  in  the  space 
occupied  by  Mr.  Broun’s  column.  An 
editor’s  note  at  the  top  of  the  column  says 
that  Mr.  Broun  will  “be  back  with  his 
readers  in  a  fortnight.” 


PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

Robert  J.  bender,  vice-president 
and  general  news  manager  of  the 
United  Press,  gave  a  talk  Oct.  12  before 
the  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Advertising 
Qub.  On  Oct.  16  he  talked  before  a 
meeting  of  the  National  Council  of 
Congregational  Churches  in  New  York. 

A.  G.  Crist,  manager  of  the  United 
Press  Bureau  at  Toronto,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  New  York  staff.  He  lias 
been  succeeded  in  Toronto  by  J.  M. 
Crandall,  formerly  with  the  U.  P.  at 
Hamilton,  Ont. 

Elmer  F.  Richter,  Reno  bureau.  United 
Press,  recently  addressed  the  Reno  Ki- 
wanis  Ouh  on  the  subject  of  “cashing  in 
on  Reno’s  publicity.” 

Homer  L.  Roberts,  Sacramento  man¬ 
ager,  United  Press,  recently  spent  part 
of  his  vacation  in  Nevada,  visiting  Reno 
and  Virginia  City. 

Maxwell  Thayer,  formerly  of  the 
Santa  Paula  fCal.)  Chronicle  and  the 
IVilmington  (Cal.)  Press,  has  lieen  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  manager,  Reno  bureau. 
United  Press. 

J.  N.  Crandall  has  assumed  charge 
of  the  Toronto  bureau  of  the  British 
United  Press,  succeeding  Allan  G.  Crist, 
transferred  to  the  Unit^  Press  and  sta¬ 
tioned  in  the  New  York  bureau.  Mr. 


Crandall,  a  son  of  C.  F.  Crandall,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  British  United  Press,  form¬ 
erly  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Hamilton 
(Ont.)  Spectator. 

Fredric  Hufsmith,  who  joined  the 
Associated  Press  last  summer,  is  again 
covering  University  of  Wyoming  sports 
for  the  Laramie  (Wyo.)  Republican 
Boomerang. 

CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

ALTER  C.  STONE,  recently  in  the 
”  publicity  department.  National  Broad¬ 
casting  Company,  N.Y.,  purchased  the 
Last  Grecmoich  (R.I.)  News,  a  weekly. 
Prior  to  his  affiliation  with  the  radio 
broadcasting  business  four  years  ago, 
Mr.  Stone  worked  on  daily  newspapers 
in  New  Orleans,  Buffalo  and  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

Thomas  H.  Flear,  of  (ireenleaf,  Kan., 
recently  bouglrt  the  Miltonvale  (Kan.) 
Record  from  William  Headley. 

Chester  Ashcraft,  formerly  associated 
with  the  Marion  (Kan.)  Revmv.  re¬ 
cently  purchased  the  Hillsboro  (Kan.) 
Star  from  John  B.  McCush,  of  Newton, 
Kan. 

The  P.llisville  (Miss.)  Progress  Item 
has  been  sold  to  J.  C.  Bryant  by  Mrs. 
Hannon  Graves.  It  is  the  only  weekly 
in  Jones  County. 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

p  ICHMOND  (Va.)  TIMES  DIS- 
PATCH,  6-page,  second  annual 
national  home  furnishings  style  show 
section,  Oct.  7. 

Sherman  (Tex.)  Daily  Democrat,  16- 
page  Red  River  Valley  Fair  Section, 
Oct.  4. 

Hollywood  (Cal.)  Cithen,  anniversary 
edition  Oct.  2,  celebrating  its  tenth  year 
as  a  daily  newspaper. 

I'tica  (N.Y.)  Observer-Dispatch, 
home  furnishing  style  week  edition, 
Oct.  6,  28  pages. 

Big  Spring  (Tex.)  Herald,  Sept.  2S, 
8-page  section  marking  opening  of  Red 
&  White  Stores. 

Indianapolis  Times,  8-page  tabloid  de- 
Iiartment  store  section,  Oct.  2  and  10- 
page  section.  Sept.  30  on  the  occasion  of 
Pettis  Department  store  78th  anni¬ 
versary. 

Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Sutiday  Tribune, 
special  12-page  section  Oct.  4,  “Builders 
of  Greater  Minneapolis.” 

IVoreester  (Mass.)  Evening  Post 
Second  National  Home  Furnishings 
Style  Show  section,  14  pages,  Oct.  7. 

Port  .'imith  (Ark.)  Southwest  .4mer- 
ican  and  Times  Record,  special  section, 
Oct.  9,  for  the  Boston  Store  Dry  Goods 
Company. 

IVhite  Plains  (N.Y.)  Daily  Press, 
eight-page  tabloid,  on  brown  paper.  Sept. 
28.  on  opening  of  Westchester  branch  of 
Behrer  and  Company,  plumbing  supply 
dealers. 

Camden  (N.J.)  Ez’ening  Courier,  Re¬ 
tail  Show  and  Dahlia  Exhibition,  Sept. 
28,  20  pages  pink  tabloid  size. 


JEWISH  DAILY  RESUMES 

The  Chicago  Daily  Jewish  Courier, 
the  oldest  Jewish  daily  newspaper  in 
Oiicago,  resumed  publication  on  Oct.  15 
after  four  days’  suspension  due  to  a 
controversy  with  its  employes  regard¬ 
ing  a  wage  cut.  A  settlement  was 
reached,  however,  and  all  former  em¬ 
ployes  returned  to  their  employment. 


VERMONT  POLICIES  STUDIED 

Vermont  Press  Association  has  ap¬ 
pointed  a  committee  of  four  to  frame  a 
platform  that  will  govern  the  editorial 
policy  of  the  State’s  newspapers  on  sev¬ 
eral  issues.  The  committee  comprises 
Wallace  P.  Gilpin  of  Barton,  Luther  S. 
Johnson  of  Barre,  EL  I.  Lynde  of  Spring- 
field  and  Milo  Reynolds  of  Burlington. 


WANTED 

Trade  paper  or  newspaper  to  represent  in 
New  York  and  eastern  territory.  Salary 
or  commission.  Twelve  years'  experience 
as  publisher’s  representative— successful 
selliny  record.  Address  Box  C-M7,  c/o 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


HOAG  ACTION  DISMISSED 

Woman  Claiming  She  Was  Model  for 
“Min”  Not  Ready  for  Trial 

The  $100,000  action  brought  by  Mrs. 
Jessie  Caroline  Hoag  against  the 
Syracuse  (N.Y.)  Post-Standard  because 
of  her  alleged  physical  resemblance  to 
“Min”  in  Sidney  Smith’s  “.^ndy  Gump” 
cartoon  strip,  printed  in  the  Post-Stand¬ 
ard  and  other  jiapers,  was  dismissed  Oct. 
5  by  Judge  Cunningham  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Ontario  County  at  Canandaigua, 
N.Y. 

The  plaintiff  was  not  ready  to  present 
the  case,  and  on  a  motion  of  the  defense 
the  action  was  dismissed. 

Mrs.  Hoag  is  the  widow  of  David 
Hoag  who  in  1929  unsuccessfully  brought 
a  $200,000  damage  action  against  the 
Neiv  York  Daily  News  and  other  New 
York  state  papers,  claiming  the  “Andy” 
of  the  strip  was  a  caricature  of  himself. 


MARTIN,  JR.,  VISITS  N.Y. 

Henry  P.  Martin,  Jr.,  manager  of 
the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 
Syndicate  was  in  New  York  last  week 
on  business.  While  here  he  met  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Robert  F.  Burkhardt  on  their  re¬ 
turn  from  a  four  months’  trip  abroad. 
Mr.  Burkhardt  is  “Rob  Eden,”  a  serial 
writer  for  the  syndicate.  Two  new 
serials  “Dancing  Feet”  by  ELden  and 


“One  Man  Woman”  by  Vida  Hurst  have 
been  announced  by  the  Register  and 
Tribune. 


PLANNING  CHRISTMAS  PARADE 

The  annual  Spirit  of  Christmas  pa¬ 
rade,  sponsored  by  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Press-Scimitar,  will  be  held  the  night  of 
Nov.  27.  Final  plans  were  made  at  a 
meeting  Oct.  13.  The  parade  is  com¬ 
posed  of  floats  entered  by  Memphis 
merchants.  W.  T.  Sutherland,  general 
manager  of  the  O.  K.  Houck  Piano 
Company,  is  general  chairman  of  the 
parade  organization. 


EXPOSED  FUND  SOLICITATION 

Julius  Rosenthal,  Chicago  Daily  Times 
reporter,  recently  became  a  telephone 
salesman  for  the  Universal  Sales  and 
Publicity  Bureau,  which  was  raided  last 
week  by  federal  agents  on  a  charge  of 
running  a  “racket”  in  soliciting  contribu¬ 
tions  for  the  Chicago  Infants  Free  Milk 
I^pot.  Mr.  Rosenthal  wrote  a  series 
for  the  Daily  Times  exposing  the  work¬ 
ings  of  the  bureau. 


RADIO  LICENSE  TRANSFERRED 

The  transfer  of  the  license  to  operate 
broadcasting  station  WBEN,  at  Buffalo, 
from  the  Buffalo  Evening  News  to 
WBEN,  Incorporated,  has  Bren  approved 
by  the  Federal  Radio  Commission. 


WHAT  IS  THE  VALUE  OF 

HUMAN  CONTACT? 


The  cost  of  telephoning  is  as  little 
as  it  can  be  made.  Its  value  can  be 
infinite. 

If  it  is  worth  your  while  to  save 
time,  to  be  in  touch  with  people  at  a 
distance,  to  do  business  quickly,  to 
keep  in  touch  with  friends  and  fam¬ 
ily — if  such  things  have  a  value,  the 
telephone  holds  limitless  possibilities 
for  you. 

It  is  the  means  of  extending  your 
personality.  Unlike  commodities,  tel¬ 
ephone  calls  cannot  be  made  whole¬ 
sale.  Each  one  is  a  personal  service. 
Each  goes  when  and  where  you  wish. 
At  your  request  you  have  five  thou¬ 
sand  or  five  million  dollars’  worth 
of  property  at  your  command,  two 
or  three  people  or  perhaps  a  hun¬ 
dred  attending  the  wires  along  which 
your  voice  travels. 

It  is  the  work  of  the  Bell  System 


to  do  this  well  and  cheaply.  Its  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  trained  work¬ 
ers  must  keep  every  part  of  its  4000 
million  dollars’  worth  of  equipment 
ready  for  instant  use. 

Here  is  a  business  run  on  the 
smallest  margin  of  profit  consistent 
with  service,  security  and  expansion. 
Its  operation  and  maintenance  have 
the  benefit  of  the  continual  research 
of  the  5000  members  of  Bell  Labo¬ 
ratories,  the  general  and  technical 
staff  work  of  the  American  Tele¬ 
phone  and  Telegraph  Company,  and 
the  production  economics  effected  by 
Western  Electric. 

Every  resource  of  the  Bell  System 
is  devoted  to  making  your  service 
clear,  quick  and  inexpensive.  As  new 
telephones  are  added,  as  improve¬ 
ments  are  made,  you  get  constantly 
greater  satisfaction  and  value. 


★  AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY  * 


-<  -UNOTYPE.-^ 


I  ll/y 


The  New  Linotypes  Are  Marvels  of 

S*  I  •  •  ^  ^  STEPHEN  JAMES,  Supt.,  Comp.  Room, 

imolicitv  —  Boston  (Mass  )  American 


HE  new  models  of  Linotype  placed  in 


the  hands  of  printers  during  1930  are 
marvels  of  simplicity.  Our  new  Model  21,  recently  Installed,  in  which  is  em¬ 
bodied  the  quick  change  magazine  frames  and  many  other  time  and  labor  saving 
advantages,  Is  certainly  a  great  aid  in  setting  our  heads  and  display,  with  ease 
that  was  heretofore  unknown.  It  surely  is  a  wonder.” 

STEPHEN  JAMES,  Superintendent,  Composing  Room,  Boston  (Mass.)  American 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 


NEW  ORLEANS 


CANADIAN  LINOTYPE,  LIMITED,  TORONTO,  CANADA 

COMPANY 

BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 


MERCENTHALER  LINOTYPE 


Lirwtype  Metrolite  and  Metroblack 


Representatives  in  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  World 
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JOHN'  B.  REIG,  59,  president  of  the 
Erving  Paper  Mills,  Orange,  Mass., 
died  Oct.  8  at  East  .\cton.  Mass.,  while 
on  a  motor  trip  to  Boston.  Mr.  Reig 
was  for  a  time  associated  with  his  father 
in  publishing  the  Conncaut  (O.)  -Vctci 
Herald. 

Nelson  C.  Halu  for  25  y^rs  manager 
of  the  Postal  Telegraph  offices  in  New 
Haven,  died  of  heart  disease  m  New 
Haven.  Conn.,  Oct.  12.  He  had  lieen  m 
good  health  until  the  preceding  Saturday 
when  he  was  in  charge  of  the  press 
material  sent  from  the  Yale  Bow'l  over 
the  Postal  wires  in  connection  with  the 
Yale-fieorgia  game.  The  strain  of  the 
additional  rush  is  believed  to  have  lieen 
jiartly  responsible  for  the  fatal  attack. 

John  L.  Dext™,  for  30  years  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Detroit  Newsfxiys’  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  president  of  a  milling  firm  that 
bore  his  name,  died  in  IMroit,  Oct.  11. 
He  was  72  years  old. 

Waltcr  1).  Gre(H)RY,  67,  who  retired 
from  the  Iron  Age  Publishing  Company 
in  1930,  died  Oct.  7  at  his  home  m 
Newark,  N.j.  After  graduation  from 
Rutgers  in  1886,  with  W  illiam  H.  Tay¬ 
lor,  publisher  of  the  Montclair  (N.J.) 
Times,  he  formed  the  Gregory-Taylor 
Publishing  Comiiany,  which  published 
The  Hub  and  Harness.  Later  he  joined 
Iron  Age. 

I).  G.  \VtK)i>woRTH,  83,  one-time  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Kingfisher  (Okla.)  Times 
and  the  Cashion  (Okla.)  Independent, 
died  at  Halstead,  Kan.,  Oct.  9,  after  an 
operation. 

Euc.ene  a.  Engle,  85,  for  a  number 
of  years  with  the  advertising  department 
of  the  Pottstovm  (Pa.)  Daily  Ledger, 
died  at  his  home  there  Oct.  11.  He  was 
with  the  Ledger  for  27  years  retiring  in 
1916. 

Burns  Carroll  a  former  Pittsburgh 
newspaperman  died  of  injuries  sustained 
in  an  automobile  accident  at  Anaconda, 
Mont.,  recently.  He  was  a  native  of 
Fairmont,  W.Va. 

Capt.  James  C.  Russell,  58,  former 
C!hicago  newspaperman  and  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  Cook  county  public  service  de¬ 
partment,  died  Oct.  11.  He  entered 
journalism  under  his  father,  the  late 
Martin  J.  Russell,  editor  of  the  old 
Chicago  Times,  the  Herald  and  the 
Chronicle.  During  the  World  war,  Capt. 
Russell  served  at  the  war  college  at 
Washington.  He  was  active  in  Amer¬ 
ican  Legion  affairs. 

D.  C.  Miller,  73,  former  publisher  of 
the  Kalona  ( la. )  News  and  father  of  R. 
G.  Miller,  publisher  of  the  Riverside 
(la.)  Leader,  died  Oct.  7  in  University 
hospital,  Iowa  (3ity,  after  a  long  illness. 

Clark  Alberti,  76,  associate  editor, 
Coronado  (Cal.)  Journal  and  formerly 
city  editor,  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Tribune, 
di^  suddenly.  Sept.  26. 

Hugh  J.  Cannon,  63,  managing  editor. 
Salt  Lake  City  Improvement  Era,  monthly, 
and  brother  of  Joseph  J.  Cannon,  manag¬ 
ing  editor.  Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  News, 
di^  Oct.  6. 

WtLLiAM  Edgar  Shepherd,  at  one 
time  publisher,  Ventura  (Cal.)  Signal, 
died  at  I^eside,  Cal.,  Oct.  2. 

Robert  C.  Duncan,  74,  former  editor 
of  the  old  Pittsburgh  Commercial  Gasette, 
died  in  that  city  on  Oct.  10. 

Richard  Peyton,  75,  at  one  time  with 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  and  a  resident  of 
W'illiston,  N.D.,  for  22  years,  died 
recently.  At  one  time  he  published  news¬ 
papers  at  St.  John  and  Bottineau,  N.D. 

David  Bird  Cook,  74,  editor  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  IVeston  (W.Va.)  Independ¬ 
ent,  since  1891  and  since  18^  a  news¬ 
paperman,  died  in  Weston,  Oct.  1. 

Lyman  J.  PENDtxL,  a  veteran  news¬ 
paperman,  died  in  his  home  Caribou.  Me., 
following  a  major  operation.  In  early 
manhood  he  engaged  in  newsjiaper  work 
and  later  bought  an  interest  in  and  as¬ 
sisted  in  the  operation  of  a  newspaper  at 
Presque  Isle  until  1901,  when  he  bought 
the  Caribou  (Me.)  Aroostook  Republican 
and  edited  it  until  1929,  when  he  sold  it 
to  a  publishing  company  and  retired. 
Robert  R.  Tomlin,  56,  Florida  news¬ 


paperman,  and  for  13  years  secretary  to 
United  States  Senator  Park  Trammell, 
died  at  his  home  in  Plant  City,  Fla.,  Oct. 
6,  following  an  illness  of  several  weeks. 
Surviving  Mr.  Tomlin  are  his  widow 
and  one  son,  Lieut.  Robert  Tomlin,  Jr., 
of  the  United  States  Army.  A  sister, 
Mrs.  Mattie  Craven  of  Cedartown,  Ala., 
also  survives. 

Walter  C.  Darst,  73.  for  44  years  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Circln’ille  (().)  Herald,  died 
at  his  home  recently. 


S.  ASHLEY  GIBSON 

S.  Ashley  Gibson,  for  20  years  until 
1926  city  editor  of  the  Prorndence  (R.I.) 
Journal  and  Evening  Bulletin,  died  sud¬ 
denly  alxiard  ship  ()ct.  12  while  on  a 
vacation  trip  to  Bermuda.  He  was  58 
years  old.  Since  relimiuishing  the  duties 
of  city  editor  of  the  two  pajiers  five  years 
ago,  Mr.  Gibson  had  lieen  in  charge  of 
the  library  of  the  Journal  and  Bulletin. 
This  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  He  was  an  authority  on  Rhode 
Island  political  history  and  was  invalu¬ 
able  to  the  two  newspajiers  at  city,  state 
and  national  election  times  when  he  man¬ 
aged  the  bureau  for  the  gathering  and 
publishing  of  the  returns.  He  had  been 
with  the  papers  more  then  30  years. 

JAMES  ROSS  FISHER 

James  Ross  Fisher,  business  manager 
of  the  New  Orleans  States,  died  sud¬ 
denly  VV'ednesday,  Oct.  7,  of  pneumonia. 
Only  47  years  of  age  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  Mr.  F'isher  had  been  with  the 
States  for  the  past  27  years.  Surviving 
him  are  his  wife,  one  daughter  Regina 
Fisher,  two  sons,  James  R.  and  Louis 
Fisher;  three  sisters,  Mrs.  F.  S.  Percy, 
Misses  May  and  Ella  F'isher,  and  three 
brothers,  Warren,  EMwin  and  Robert  B. 
Fisher. 


JULIAN  T.  HARRIS 

Julian  T.  Harris,  39,  managing  editor 
of  the  Augusta  (Ga.)  Observer,  a  week¬ 
ly,  was  almost  instantly  killed  when  his 
automobile  collided  with  a  truck  on  the 
Anderson  highway.  He  was  going  to 
Anderson,  S.C.,  where  his  paper  is 
printed  with  copy  for  the  next  issue. 
His  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Har¬ 
ris  of  Augusta,  and  Mrs.  Lucile  Usry,  a 
sister,  survive  him. 


J.  J.  MILLER 

J.  J.  Miller,  66,  of  the  Allentown  (Pa.) 
Morning  Call  editorial  staff,  was  killed 
Monday,  Oct.  12,  when  he  was  struck 
by  a  taxicab  as  he  was  alighting  from  a 
street  car.  Mr.  Miller  was  a  former 
well-known  lawyer  in  Allentown,  and 
since  his  retirement  about  20  years  ago 
had  been  with  the  Morning  Call,  chiefly 
as  an  editorial  writer. 


F.  A.  MUNSEY’S  SISTER  DIES 

Mrs.  Emma  Munsey  Hyde,  81,  sister 
of  the  late  Frank  A.  Munsey,  newspaper 
and  magazine  publisher,  died  Oct.  12  in 
Savannah,  Ga.  In  Mr.  Munsey’s  will 
his  sister  received  3.(X)0  shares  of  the 
capital  stock  of  the  Munsey  Trust  Com¬ 
pany,  Washington,  D.C. 
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GEORGE  SAINT-AMOUR 


GEORGE  W.  BLAKE 


Noted  Morse  Operator  Collapses  and 

Dies  in  N.  Y.  from  Starvation 

(jeorge  Saint-.Amour,  54,  one  of  the 
best-known  and  once  one  of  the  fastest 
Morse  operators  on  newspaper  telegraph 
circuits,  died  Oct.  14  in  Bellevue  hospital. 
New  York  city,  a  victim  of  e.xposure  and 
starvation. 

When  he  first  started  “pounding  the 
brass”  as  a  boy  more  than  thirty  years 
ago,  an  expert  Morse  operator  was  of  a 
species  apart.  He  could  command  a  job 
any  where  and  for  giKxl  wages.  Three 
years  ago  Mr.  Saint-.Amour  wrote  an 
article  in  Editor  &  Publisher  in  which 
he  recounted  the  advent  of  the  mechanical 
telegraph  machine,  or  “mux,”  as  it  is 
known  among  telegraphers,  which 
changed  all  this. 

A  few  weeks  before  the  World  was 
.sold  Mr.  Saint-Amour  lost  his  job. 
His  wife  left  their  Brooklyn  home,  tak¬ 
ing  with  her  their  two  children,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  her  parents  in  Cleveland.  Mr. 
Saint-Amour  lived  for  a  time  at  316 
VV'^est  KXhh  Street.  He  had  in  the  jxist 
been  employed  by  the  Associated  Press, 
the  Hearst  organization  and  other  news 
agencies  as  one  of  their  fastest  men, 
but  he  could  find  no  work. 

On  Tue.sday  morning  he  collapsed  at 
the  corner  of  Nassau  and  I'rankfort 
Streets,  near  the  old  World  offices. 


HAMILTON  RECEIVER  REPORTS 

F>nest  C.  Ruder,  receiver  for  the 
Hamilton  News  Publishing  Company  of 
Hamilton,  O.,  this  week  filed  in  the 
United  States  District  (3ourt  his  first 
report  for  the  period  from  Aug.  7,  1930 
to  Oct.  1,  1931.  Total  receipts  were 
$141,127.32  and  total  disbursements 
$141,273.14. 


HELD  ANNUAL  OUTING 

Employes  of  the  Nezv  Britain  (Conn.) 
Herald  held  their  annual  outing  at 
(jehrmann's  Grove,  Meriden,  Oct.  4. 
Creorge  Lawson  was  in  charge  of  ar¬ 
rangements. 


Retired  Member  of  New  York  Timet’ 
Staff  Diet  in  Connecticut 

(ieorge  W.  Blake,  71,  New  York 
newspaperman  and  a  retired  staff  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  New  York  Times,  died  sud¬ 
denly  Oct.  8  at  the  home  of  his  daughter 
in  New  Milford,  Conn.,  where  he  was 
visiting. 

Mr.  Blake  started  his  newspaper 
career  on  the  New  York  Sun.  under 
Charles  A.  Dana  at  the  age  of  20.  He 
went  from  there  to  the  World  and  then 
to  the  Evening  Journal  for  a  short  time. 
He  joined  the  Times  in  1911. 

He  held  jHisitions  as  secretary  to  po¬ 
litical  leaders  for  several  years  and  in 
1913  was  appointed  a  special  commis¬ 
sioner  to  investigate  New  A'ork  State 
prisons  and  reformatories.  He  returned 
to  the  Times  staff  the  .same  year,  where 
he  covered  the  Federal  Building  and  the 
Transit  Commission  and  special  assign¬ 
ments. 

Funeral  services  were  held  in  New 
Milford  Oct.  10.  The  bearers  were  .A. 
C.  Worley,  editor  of  the  .Veto  Milford 
Times,  and  William  R.  Wilson,  H. 
Percy  Soule  and  Henry  A.  Farnham  of 
the  news  department  of  the  New  York 
Times. 


HERMAN  G.  LEONARD 

Herman  G.  Leonard,  65,  insurance  news 
reporter  for  the  Nezv  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  for  40  years,  died  Oct.  10  of 
pneumonia  at  his  home  in  Stamford, 
Conn.  He  started  his  newspaper  career 
on  the  Nezv  York’  Commercial  Bulletin 
which  was  later  merged  with  the  Journal 
of  Commerce. 


MRS.  ELISABETH  B.  SHAW 

Mrs.  Elisabeth  Bacon  Shaw,  wife  of 
Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  editor  of  The  Review 
of  Reznezvs,  died  at  her  home  in  Hast- 
ings-on-Hudson,  Oct.  14,  after  a  long 
illness.  She  was  born  in  Reading,  Pa., 
on  October  23,  1870.  She  was  married 
in  Reading  on  September  5,  1893. 


A  Wood  Dry  Mat 
Is  More  Than  Satisfactory 

¥T  REPRESENTS  a  phase  of  Wood  Dry 
*  Mat  Service.  It  has  the  backing  of 
the  Wood  organization — research,  experi¬ 
ment,  and  finally,  piersonal  service  of  prac¬ 
tical  stereotypers  who  can  take  off  their 
coats  and  go  to  work  right  in  your  own 
plant. 

Can  you  afford  to  be  without  this  assist¬ 
ance  in  your  own  Stereotype  room? 


FLONG  CORPORATION 

HOOSICK  FALLS.  N.Y. 


Ga*  or  Electric 
Scorcher* 


ALWAYS  WNironM 


“64”  Parting 
Powder 


Cork,  Felt  and  Rubber  Molding  Blanket* 
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A  NEW  BOOK  THAT  SHOWS  MANY  TYPE 
FACES  WHICH  WILL  BE  FOUND  NECESSARY 
'  TO  SATISFY  THE  ALERT  LOCAL  ADVERTISER. 
ADDRESS  NEAREST  INTERTYPE  OFFICE  FOR 
YOUR  FREE  COPY  OF  'INTERTYPE  GOTHICS' 

INTERTYPE  CORPORATION,  360  Furman  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Chicago,  130  North  Franklin  Street;  New  Orleans,  816  Howard  Avenue;  San  Francisco, 
152  Fremont  Street;  Los  Angeles,  1220  South  Maple  Avenue;  Boston  80  Federal  Street;  Canada,  Toronto  Type  Foundry  Co.  Ltd.,  Toronto;  London  and  Berlin 
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Advertising  Agencies 


RED  CROWN  CAMPAIGN 
USING  1,500  PAPERS 

Rooster  Design  Features  Copjr  in 
Huge  Standard  Oil  of  Indiana 
Driee — To  Use  Roto  and 
Color 


Use  of  a  rooster  design,  emblematic 
of  “something  to  crow  about,”  featured 
the  opening  announcement  of  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Red  Crown  gasoline  advertising 
campaign  Thursday,  Oct.  8,  in  nearly 
1,^  newspapers  throughout  the  13  north 
central  states  in  which  Standard  Oil  of 
Indiana  operates.  The  large  display  copy 
appeared  after  a  series  of  teaser  adver¬ 
tisements  had  been  run  in  the  newspapers 
last  week. 

The  copy  theme  stresses  “the  better 
gasoline,”  which  is  the  slogan  of  the 
campaign.  The  advertisements  point  out 
that  Standard  Red  Crown  gas  is  manu¬ 
factured  instead  of  blended.  The  sea¬ 
sonal  “balanced”  qualities  of  this  new 
gas  are  also  stressed  in  regard  to  quick 
starting,  acceleration  and  power. 

Beginning  Oct.  18,  Standard  Oil  _  of 
Indiana  will  begin  a  motor  oil  campaign 
in  130  newspapers  of  the  territory.  A 
feature  will  be  the  use  of  color  and  roto¬ 
gravure.  Papers  which  will  carry  this 
type  of  advertising  are :  Indianapolis 
Star,  Chicago  Tribune,  Dcs  Moines  Reg¬ 
ister-Tribune,  Detroit  News,  Minneapo¬ 
lis  Tribune,  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press, 
Kansas  City  Star  and  Times,  Milwaukee 
Journal  and  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

The  sales  promotion  that  will  supple¬ 
ment  this  program  in  the  newspapers  has 
been  designed  to  merchandise  the  adver¬ 
tising,  according  to  Conger  Reynolds  of 
Standard  Oil  Company,  and  stresses  the 
fact  that  a  similar  campaign  in  1929 
boosted  sales  tremendously. 

The,  gasoline  advertising  is  being 
handled  by  Stack-Goble  Advertising 
agency,  and  the  motor  oil  campaign  by 
McCann-Erickson  Company,  Chicago. 


Agency  Head  Aids  Relief 

As  a  phase  of  the  campaign  undertaken 
by  the  Arkansas  advisory  committee  on 
unemployment,  I^eo  P.  Bott,  Jr.,  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  Bott  Advertising  Agency, 
I.ittle  Rock,  will  direct  a  sub-committee 
to  encourage  use  of  products  made  in  that 
state.  Mr.  Bott  has  for  some  time  used 
paid  space  in  Arkansas  newspapers  to 
stimulate  state  loyalty. 


Hobbs  Joins  Tracy  Agency 

F.  W'infred  Hobbs,  formerly  with  the 
Percival  K.  Frowerth  agency,  recently 
joined  the  \V.  I.  Tracy,  Inc.,  New  York, 
agency  as  account  executive.  The  agency 
has  also  been  appointed  to  handle  the  ac¬ 
count  of  Brownell-I-ambertson  Galleries, 
fine  and  decorative  arts.  Newspapers  and 
magazines  will  be  used. 


Advertising  Produced  Results 

Newspaper  advertising  and  concentra¬ 
tion  of  selling  methods  were  given  as  the 
two  most  important  factors  contributing 
to  the  21.2  per  cent  gain  in  dollar  volume 
of  the  Williams  Oil-O-Matic  Heating 
corporation  for  July.  August,  and  Septem¬ 
ber,  according  to  C.  U.  Williams,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company. 


Levy  Joins  Keelor  &  Stites 

Sam  Malcolm  Levy,  formerly  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Greensboro  (N.C.) 
Daily  News  and  livening  Record,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  to  the.  merchan¬ 
dise  director  of  the  Keelor  &  Stites  Com¬ 
pany,  Cincinnati  agency.  He  is  a  former 
account  executive  for  the  New  York 
office  of  the  H.  K.  McCann  Company. 


J.  G.  Gould  Joins  Boston  Agency 

John  Goddard  Gould,  formerly  in  charge 
of  production  for  the  New  York  office  of 
the  P.  F.  O'Keefe  Advertising  Agency, 
and  for  years  associated  with  other 
advertising  organizations  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  New  York,  has  joined  the 
Sampson  &  Murdock  Company,  111 
Summer  street,  Boston. 


AD-VENTURES 

By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


IDUILDING  forecast  of  $1,850,000,000 
for  the  United  States  in  the  six 
months  beginning  Oct.  1,  and  of  $4,000,- 
000,000  for  the  full  year  is  made  in  a 
booklet,  “What  is  Happening  in  The 
Building  Industry,”  issued  by  the  Blaker 
Advertising  Agency,  Inc.,  New  York. 
The  compilation  was  made  by  the  F.  W. 
Dodge  Corporation  in  collaboration  with 
18  building  publications  and  the  building 
division  of  the  Blaker  agency. 

Unquestionably,  says  the  booklet,  the 
figures  “show  the  market  at  its  lowest 
ebb.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  fore¬ 
cast  an  upturn  in  this  market. 

*  V  V 


A  S  an  indication  of  how  the  problem 
of  putting  men  back  to  work  in  the 
building  industry  may  be  tackled  in  a 
single  city,  consider  the  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  being  carried  in  the  Fort  IVayne 
(Ind.)  Journal-Gazette,  urging  home 
owners  to  make  permanent  improvements 
now,  “when  prices  are  at  the  bottom.” 

The  campaign  is  financed  and  sponsored 
by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  banks, 
savings  and  loan  companies,  supply 
houses  and  every  organized  group  in  the 
city.  Six  weeks  were  spent  in  organizing 
the  campaign,  with  Floyd  Jeflferis,  assist¬ 
ant  advertising  director  of  the  Journal- 
(jazette,  meeting  with  each  group  of  con¬ 
tractors  at  least  once.  Funds  for  the 
campaign  were  collected  in  advance  and 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  special  com¬ 
mittee  composed  of  representatives  of 
each  of  the  building  crafts  and  the 
Journal-Gazette. 

*  V  4> 

A  SQUARE  foot  may  be  a  square 
foot,  but  to  say  that  rental 
space  consists  of  3,000  square  feet  may 
l)e  misleading  advertising,  according  to 
the  code  of  standard  practice  for  rental 
display  advertising  which  has  been 
adoi)ted  by  the  Real  Estate  Board  of 
New  York.  Advertisenients  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  area  at  a  certain  rental  are  prohib¬ 
ited  by  the  code,  unless  the  copy  states 
that  measurements  have  been  made  in 
accordance  with  the  board’s  ruling.  Simi¬ 
larly.  wording  such  as  “$3  jKr  square 
foot”  is  condemned  as  misleading  by  the 
cfKle.  “Reduced  rentals,”  it  is  held, 
shall  not  be  used  in  advertising  a  new 
building  in  which  no  higher  rentals  have 
actually  been  collected.  The  practice  of 
featuring  one  apartment  in  a  building  at 
an  absurdly  low  rental  t9  attract  in¬ 
quiries  is  condemned  as  “fundamentally 
deceptive.”  Illustrations  in  which  fur¬ 
niture  is  drawn  to  a  small  scale  to  give 
an  effect  of  spaciousness  are  another 
target  of  the  code. 

In  all  the  code  includes  11  divisions 
amplifying  the  general  resolution  that 
“untrue,  misleading  or  exaggerated 
statements  in  advertisements  are  un¬ 
ethical.”  The  standards  have  been  ac¬ 
cepted,  it  is  stated,  by  many  leading 
advertising  agencies  and  most  New  York 
newspapers. 

*  «  * 

^WhTNTY-ONE  ex-editors  are  listed 
■*-  among  the  58  men  and  women 
executives  of  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  New 
York  Advertising  Agency,  according  to 
a  “Who’s  Who”  just  published  for  inter¬ 
office  use.  Periodicals  they  have  edited 
range  from  small  town  weeklies  to 
Metropolitan  dailies  and  national  maga¬ 
zines. 

♦  ♦  * 

Yl^  .\RNING  sounded  some  time  ago 
”  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
would  proceed  against  the  publishers  of 
objectionable  advertisements  as  well  as 
against  the  advertisers,  is  borne  out  by 
the  fact  that  in  the  last  ten  months  21 
stipulations  have  been  signed  by  pub¬ 
lishers;  it  is  pointed  out  by  the  National 
Better  Business  Bureau.  By  these 
stipulations,  the  publishers  prevented 
further  action  against  them  by  agreeing 
to  refuse  certain  advertising. 


"IVINETEEN  large  advertisers,  spend- 
’  ing  $38,986,023  in  national  magazines 
in  1930,  devoted  $24,666,340,  or  63}/^  per 
cent  of  the  total,  to  color  advertising. 
Revenue  of  the  leading  magazines  from 


color  advertising  during  1929  was  48 
per  cent  of  the  total  advertising  revenue, 
while  in  1930  thirty-seven  leading  na¬ 
tional  publications  showed  a  gain  of 
$452,890  from  color  advertising,  against 
a  loss  of  $3,871,426  from  black  and 
white.  These  are  a  few  points  from  a 
survey  of  “Color  in  Magazine  Advertis¬ 
ing,”  issued  by  the  Association  of  Na¬ 
tional  Advertisers  as  the  first  of  a  series 
of  reports  on  magazine  advertising.  The 
survey  was  prepared  under  the  direction 
of  Fred  R.  Davis  of  the  General  Elec¬ 
tric  Company,  chairman  of  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  magazine  committee. 

The  survey  compares  both  pulling 
power  and  costs  of  color  advertising  and 
black  and  white  copy,  conceding  that 
color  is  an  added  stimulant  but  ques¬ 
tioning  the  extent  to  which  additional 
cost  is  justified. 

Leading  advertisers,  queried  as  to  their 
reasons  for  using  color,  replied :  27.1 
per  cent  because  of  color  values  in  the 
product ;  23.7  per  cent  because  of  added 
attention  value;  12.7  per  cent,  psycho¬ 
logical  value  of  color;  12.7  per  cent  for 
aid  in  depicting  atmosphere  for  the 
product;  10.3  per  cent  for  color  values 
in  showing  usefulness  of  the  product ; 

9.7  per  cent  for  adding  reality  to  human 
interest  appeal ;  and  2.5  per  cent  for 
special  color  position.  Advertisers  who 
did  not  use  color  gave  these  reasons : 
25  per  cent,  added  expense;  21.8  per 
cent,  objected  to  uncancelable  contract; 

18.7  per  cent,  because  it  meant  sacrific¬ 
ing  coverage;  9.6  per  cent,  because  prod¬ 
uct  had  no  color  value. 


New  Society  Brand  Drive 

An  extensive  national  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  in  newspapers  and  magazines,  aug¬ 
mented  by  radio,  will  be  started  by  So¬ 
ciety  Brand,  men’s  clothing  manufactur¬ 
ers,  about  Jan.  1,  1932.  Value  at  the 
lowest  prices  in  history  is  the  keynote  of 
the  merchandising  campaign  released  this 
month  by  Society  Brand  in  trade  papers 
and  by  direct  mail.  Advertising  is  being 
directed  by  Henri,  Hurst  &  McDonald, 
Chicago. 


Opens  New  England  Office 

Outdoor  Advertising  Inc.,  recently 
established  a  New  England  unit,  with 
offices  in  the  Statler  Building,  Boston, 
according  to  Edward  C.  Donnelly,  Jr., 
of  John  Donnelly  &  Sons,  director  of 
Outdoor  Advertising,  Inc. 

Jones  Placing  Thor-O-BIlt 

Frank  H.  Jones,  Boston,  has  acquired 
the  account  of  the  Amesbury  Brass  & 
Foundry  Company,  Amesbury,  Mass., 
manufacturers  of  Thor-O-Bilt  display 
products,  refrigerator  cases,  and  equip¬ 
ment. 


New  Street  &  Finney  Account 

Thos.  Leeniing  &  Co.  is  placing  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  R-Tex,  a  new  preparation 
said  to  stop  itching,  through  Street  & 
Finney,  Inc.,  New  York.  Newspapers 
will  be  used. 


Art  Firm  Appoints  Frankel 

The  American  Art  Association-Ander- 
son  Galleries,  Inc.,  of  New  York,  art 
auction  concern,  has  appointed  the  S.  W. 
Frankel  Advertising  Agency,  Inc.,  New 
York  to  direct  its  advertising  account. 


Schrafft’s  To  Geyer  Company 

The  Frank  G.  Shattuck  Company  has 
appointed  the  New  York  organization  of 
the  Geyer  Company  its  advertising  agents. 
Schrafft’s  stores,  candy  and  food  prod¬ 
ucts  will  be  advertised. 


Wahl  Account  To  B.,  B.,  D.  Sl  O. 

The  Wahl  Company  of  Chicago,  maker 
of  Wahl  pens  and  Eversharp  pencils, 
has  appointed  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  & 
Osborn  to  direct  its  advertising. 


Placing  Strouse  Copy 

The  E.  H.  Brown  Advertising  Agency 
of  Chicago  is  now  releasing  a  magazine 
schedule  for  the  Strouse  Products  Com¬ 
pany,  Fostoria,  O. 


ROBERTS  JOINS  ALBERT  FRANK 

Attorney  and  Advertising  Writer  in 
Charge  of  Chicago  Office 

Charles  S.  Roberts  has  been  appointed 
general  manager  of  the  Chicago  office 
of  Albert  Frank  &  Co.,  according  to  an 
ann  ouncement 
made  this  week 
by  Frank  J.  Rey- 
nolds,  president 
of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  agency.  Mr. 
Roberts,  who  is  a 
Chicagoan,  will 
assume  his  new 
duties  at  once. 

Mr.  Roberts 
has  been  a  pro¬ 
ducer  of  special¬ 
ized  advertising 
for  years  and 
Chasles  S.  Robests  formerly  was 
president  of  the 
Advertisers  Illustrating  Company.  He 
is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  and  the  university’s  law  school. 
Previous  to  the  world  war,  he  was 
an  attorney  for  a  railroad  company. 
After  serving  as  an  ensign  in  the  navy 
during  the  war,  he  undertook  the  man¬ 
agement  of  a  commercial  art  business 
which  he  built  into  an  agency  doing 
special  advertising  work. 


Hotel  Accounts  To  Wales 

The  Wales  Advertising  Company,  Inc., 
New  York,  has  been  appointed  to  con¬ 
duct  the  advertising  campaigns  of 
Horizons  Hotel  of  Bermuda;  Whitehall 
Hotel  of  Palm  Beach ;  Park  Central 
Hotel  of  New  York;  Towers  of  Brook¬ 
lyn  and  the  National  Title  Guaranty 
Company  of  Brooklyn.  Newspapers  and 
magazines  will  be  used.  J.  P.  Neff, 
formerly  of  Bellamy-Neff  and  recently 
manager  of  the  New  York  offices  of 
the  Vanderhoof  Company  of  CTiicago, 
recently  joined  the  Wales  staff. 


AD  TIPS 


N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  AVaKhint^ton  Square, 
rhlladelplila.  Making;  0,000  line  eontracta  with 
new’K|)aiK>ra  in  varioUH  Rections  for  the  OenrptI 
Klectrlc  Conipaiiy,  Heat  IteKulntor,  Cloveland. 
Also  inakinfic  contracta  for  the  Kelly  Sprinirfleld 
Tire  Ooinpany,  New  York  uml  the  Kellopjf  Com¬ 
pany,  Itattle  ('reek,  Mkiilgan. 

Thomat  M.  Bowers  Company,  25  Kast  Jacksoo 
noulevard.  Chicago.  Said  to  be  iHSUing  orders 
to  newNpapera  on  AVahaah  Railroad,  St.  Ixiuls, 
MiKKouri. 

Emil  Brisacher  &  Staff.  Crocker  Rullding,  San 
Franciaco.  Placing  ordera  with  newspaiwrs 
generally  for  the  Van  Camp  Sea  Food  ('ompany, 
“White  Star’*  tuna  flah,  San  Pedro,  California. 

John  L.  Butler  Company,  Public  liCdger  Build¬ 
ing,  Philadelphia.  IMaciiig  copy  with  newapapert 
ill  variouR  RcctionH  for  the  ('harla  Corporation, 
Allentown,  Pa. 

Donahue  ft  Coe.  Inc.,  r»0  Broad  Rtr«'ct.  New 
York.  Placing  account  for  the  Fox  Film  Corpo* 
ration^  New  York. 

Faxon,  Inc.,  540  North  Michigan  avenue. 
Chicago.  Said  to  be  iHHuing  ordera  to  news- 
impera  on  I). I). I).  Corporation,  Batavia,  Illinoit. 
Have  aecurod  the  account  of  Brownatone,  a 
product  of  Kenton  Pharniacal  Company,  Covinf- 
ton,  Kentucky. 

Cundlach  Advertiainc  Company,  400  North 
Michigan  avenue.  Chicago.  Said  to  be  placing 
the  account  of  Sterling  CaRualty  Inaurance 
Com  pa  ny ,  Ch  ica  go . 

Harvey-Maaaengale  Company,  Walton  Build¬ 
ing,  Atlanta.  Again  placing  ordera  with  news- 
paiiers  generally  for  the  Creomulsion  Company, 
medical,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Albert  L.  Lauer,  Inc.,  75  East  Wacker  drive, 
Chicago.  Have  aecured  the  account  of  Lanteen 
LaljoratorieR,  Chicago. 

Lyddon,  Hanford  ft  Kimball,  Inc.,  11  James 
atreet,  Rochoater.  N.  Y.  Again  renewing  news- 
papc'r  contracts  for  Win.  S.  Rice,  Inc.,  tnmses. 
Adams,  N.  Y. 

James  F.  Newcomb  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  250  Park 
avenue,  New  York.  Placing  account  for  the 
Glaaa  Container  AaKociation,  New  York. 

John  W,  Queen,  5  I'ark  Square.  Boston.  Plac¬ 
ing  ordera  with  newapapers  in  selected  sections 
for  the  JohnHon  Educator  Food  Company,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass. 

Kedfleld  Coupe,  Inc.,  247  Park  avenue.  New 
York.  Again  placing  schedules  with  newspapers 
for  the  Malted  Cereals  (Tompany,  Burlington, 
Vermont. 

L.  A.  Sandlats,  217  West  Saratoga  ftntt. 
Baltimoro.  Again  renewing  newspaper  contrtoM 
for  the  Reainol  Chemical  Company,  Baltlinore. 

J.  L.  Sugden  Company,  307  North  Michigan 
avenue,  Chicago.  lleported  to  be  placing  tne 
account  of  the  American  Flyer  Manufacturing 
Company,  Chicago. 

J,  'Walter  Thompnon  Company,  420  LexingtM 
avenue.  New  York.  Making  contract.  w'“ 
newspapera  generally  for  the  Standard  Brana  , 
Inc.,  New  York. 
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We  get  around  a  lot 


"IT  7HY  don’t  you  tell  people  what 
VV  happened  this  afternoon?  I 
I  know  I  should  be  interested  if  I  saw  a 
story  like  that.” 

A  sales  executive  of  one  of  our 
clients  was  speaking.  We  were  in  a 
city  far  from  any  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  6c  Osborn  office.  Here  is  the 
brief  series  of  events  he  wanted  us 
to  tell: 


A  few  hours  before,  he  and  I  had 
been  on  the  train.  We  had  addressed 
a  group  of  his  salesmen  in  a  distant 
city  the  night  before.  We  were  on 
our  w  ay  to  another  city  to  hold  an¬ 
other  sales  rally  that  night. 

W’e  were  at  lunch  in  the  dining- 
car.  Just  as  we  were  starting  on  our 
Eggs  Benedict,  I  heard  my  name.  I 
looked  up.  There  w'as  another  mem¬ 
ber  ol  our  staff. 

”I  lello,  Jim,”  said  1.  "Where  have 
you  been?” 

lie  told  me  be  had  just  spent  a  day 
with  a  w  estern  client  and  w  as  on  his 
way  to  an  eastern  city  to  see  w  hat  he 
could  do  about  helping  some  retailers 
sell  more  of  the  client’s  products. 

After  lunch  we  went  into  the  club 
car.  1 1  ere  was  still  another  B.B.  D.&,C). 


man  pushing  a  pencil  over  a  yellow 
pad. 

"Hello,  Joe,”  said  I.  "Where  are 
you  going?” 

He  told  me  that  a  client  up  the 
line  needed  a  special  localized  cam¬ 
paign  in  a  certain  se<  tion,  and  that  he 
was  on  his  way  to  work  it  up. 

The  train  pulled  in  at  the  .‘ation. 
My  client,  the  sales  executive,  alighted 
W'ith  me.  As  we  walked  down  the 
platform,  I  was  greeted  again. 

"Hello,  Stan,”  said  1.  "What  are 
you  doing  here?” 

"Why,  I  have  just  spent  all  day  w  ith 
the  merchandising  committee,  and 
wx  are  all  on  our  way  to  New  York 
to  a  divisional  sales  meeting.” 

He  did  not  mention  the  name  of 
the  client.  I  knew^  it.  And  traveling 
with  him  1  recognized  the  president, 
the  sales  manager  and  the  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  a  company  w  hich 
B.  B.  1).  6c  O.  serves. 

"And,  by  the  way,”  said  Stan,  "1 
saw  Charlie  off  on  the  train  that  just 
left.”  (Charlie  is  another  B.  B.  l).6c  O. 
representative.) 

"What’s  be  up  to?” 

"He’s  working  on  a  sales  manual 


for - (another  B.  B.  D.6c  O.  client). 

He  got  some  good  material  here  to¬ 
day,  and  is  going  to  spend  tomorrow 
at  the  factory  to  see  if  he  can  dig  up 
something  new'  and  interesting  about 
the  product.” 


"Why  don’t  you  tell  the  readers  of  your 
firm’s  advertising  about  how-  you  hap¬ 
pened  to  meet  all  those  B.  B.  I).6cO. 
men  this  afternoon?”  the  sales  exec¬ 
utive  continued. 

"Most  people  think  as  I  used  to, 
before  I  saw  the  way  you  people  work. 
I  alw  ays  thought  you  just  got  up  some 
advertisements,  and  that  was  all.  I 
never  knew'  you  dug  so  deep  into  your 
clients’  sales  problems  and  that  you 
actually  did  such  a  lot  of  w  ork  out  on 
the  firing-line.  T'ell  people  how  all 
five  of  you  happened  to  hit  the  same 
city  at  the  same  time.  And  give  them 
an  idea  of  what  each  of  vou  was  out 
doing.” 

"All  right,”  said  I,  "I  will.” 

★  ★  ★ 

In  their  selling  and  advertising  in 
times  like  these,  a  growing  number 
of  advertisers  find  that  the  resources 
of  a  large  advertising  organization  are 
vital. 


P 


Once  a  month,  or  more  frequently,  we  issue  a  publication  called  The  Wedge.  F.ach 
issue  is  devoted  to  a  single  editorial  on  some  phase  of  business.  If  you  are  a  busi¬ 
ness  executive  and  would  like  to  receive  copies,  telephone  or  write  our  nearest  office. 

BATTEN,  BARTON,  DURSTINE  &  OSBORN 

I  N  CO  R  PO  R  AT  E  D 

.AdFER  TISING 

383  MADISON  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK 

CHICAGO,  McCormick  Building  .  .  .  BOSTON,  10  State  Street  .  .  .  BUFFALO,  Rand  Building  .  .  .  PITTSBURGH,  Grant  Building 

MINNEAPOLIS,  Northwestern  Bank  Building 
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SPECIAL  MERITS  OF  NEWSPAPER  SPACE 
OUTLINED  BY  AGENCY  EXECUTIVE 


AMONG  THE  COPY  CHIEFS 
- By  C.  P.  McDonald - 


COLORADO  UNIT  HEARS 
COPY  CONTINUITY  PLEA 


Quick  Sales,  Universal  Appeal  and  Flexibility  First  Three 
Points  in  E.  H.  Cummings’  List  of  Ten  Presented  to 
New  York  Times’  Advertising  Class 


EX  special  qualities  of  the  news- 
•*-  paper  as  an  advertising  medium 
were  outlined  by  E.  H.  Cummings, 
head  of  the  media  department  of  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Company,  New 
York,  in  the  opening  lecture  of  the  A’eu' 
York  Times  class  in  national  newspaper 
advertising,  Oct.  7. 

I'he  ten  were : 

"1.  Newspaper  advertising  sells  goods 
quickly.  We  all  know  tlx‘  life  of  the 
daily  newspaper.  It  is  dead  in  24  hours. 
It  is  built  for  today  and  a  new  one  is 
Iteing  built  for  tomorrow  as  we  read  to¬ 
day’s.  Local  advertisers  expect  and  re¬ 
ceive  immediate  results  from  their 
newspaper  advertising.  This  quality 
carries  over  into  national  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising.  I  his  makes  the  newspaper  an 
ideal  medium  for  those  advertisers 
whose  products  are  used  frec|uently. 

“2.  Newspaper  advertising  reaches 
every  one.  Not  every  one  reads  a  maga¬ 
zine.  Only  about  half  of  the  homes  in 
the  L'nited  States  have  radio  sets.  Not 
everyone  rides  in  a  street  car.  Outdoor 
advertising  is  neither  seen  regularly  by 
everyone  nor  is  it  practical  for  all  prod¬ 
ucts.  Hut  everyone  who  reads,  reads  a 
newspaper.  Several  surveys  have  shown 
that  over  95  per  cent  of  the  lieople  in 
]>opulation  centers  read  daily  newspapers. 

“3.  It  is  flexible.  Newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  may  be  used  in  whatever  quantity  de¬ 
sired,  according  to  sales,  distribution  or 
Iieculiar  market  conditions.  It  may  be 
used  sectionally  according  to  the  needs  <»f 
the  advertiser. 

‘‘4.  It  is  quickly  controlled.  Newspaper 
advertising  may  be  tied  in  with  the  news 
of  the  day.  It  may  be  started  in  a  day 
or  may  be  stopped  in  a  day  if  necessary. 
Through  newspaper  advertising  an  ad¬ 
vertiser’s  message  may  lie  put  Itefore  the 
public  faster  than  by  any  other  medium. 

“5.  It  locates  the  product  for  the  pros¬ 
pect.  Newspaper  advertising  tells  the 
prospect  where  and  from  whom  he  may 
purchase  the  product  that  is  advertised. 
It  is  the  one  form  of  advertising  which 
directly  connects  the  advertiser,  the  dealer 
and  the  prospect. 

“6.  Newspaper  advertising  results  may 
lie  checked.  Because  of  the  individual 
nature  of  the  newspapers  it  is  possible 
for  newspaper  advertisers  to  check  results 
from  their  advertising.  They  may  test 
copy  appeals  and  layouts.  It  is  possible 
also  when  using  newspaper  advertising 
to  check  sales  and  distributive  weaknesses. 

“7.  It  may  f)c  adjusted  to  diderent 
conditons.  Newspaper  advertising,  for 
the  same  reason,  may  be  localized.  It 
may  l)e  geared  to  local  ik‘ws  and  to  local 
conditions.  It  may  appeal  to  people  in 
diderent  sections  in  diderent  ways  so  as 
to  obtain  the  maximum  national  edect. 

“8.  It  is  inexpensive.  Newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  will  cover  more  people  for  less 
money  than  any  other  form  of  publication 
advertising.  The  advertiser’s  dollar  goes 
further  than  any  other  form  of  written 
advertising. 

“9.  Newspaper  advertising  promotes 
dealer  cooperation.  The  advertiser’s 
dealers  may  not  all  read  mag.azines. 
They  do  read  newspapers.  For  this  rea- 
.son  the  dealers  handling  a  product  are 
bound  to  see  advertising  in  newspapers 
and  are  therefore  more  likely  to  cooper¬ 
ate  with  the  advertising. 

"10.  Only  profitable  markets  need  l)c 
used.  Newspaper  advertising  may  l)c 
used  with  less  waste  than  is  true  of  most 
forms  of  media.  Tlie  newspaper  adver¬ 
tiser  may  select  only  those  markets  which 
are  most  prtxluctive  to  him.  He  does  not 
have  to  pay  for  a  great  deal  of  circula¬ 
tion  in  sections  in  which  his  product  is 
little  used  or  in  which  he  has  poor 
distribution.’’ 

Siieaking  on  the  flexibility  of  news- 
pai)er  advertising  and  considerations  in 
using  it  nationally  or  sectionally,  Mr. 
Cummings  said: 

“There  is  a  certain  flexibility  possible 
in  newsjwper  advertising  which  is  not 
present  in  all  other  forms  of  advertising 


due  to  the  individual  nature  of  news- 
paixrs.  The  advertiser  buys  each  news- 
pajter  as  a  unit  and  he  may  buy  as  many 
or  as  few  as  he  chooses. 

"Tliis  makes  it  ixjssihle  for  a  manu¬ 
facturer  to  advertise  his  product  wher¬ 
ever  it  is  sold ;  that  is,  he  may  make  his 
advertising  parallel  bis  distribution  or 
sales. 

“To  launch  a  product  on  a  national 
scale  is  a  very  exiKMisive  and  sixculative 
project.  It  is  fixdhardy  to  attempt  to  do 
so  without  intensive  study  of  tlie  pnKluct 
itself  and  its  market  itossihilities.  To  a 
manufacturer  in  this  itosition  newspajK-rs 
offer  an  unc(|ualed  opiMirtunity  for  test¬ 
ing  the  niarkctability  and  even  the  in¬ 
trinsic  (|uality  of  his  product  under  the 
actual  conditions  he  will  have  to  face 
nationally.  He  may  select  one  or  a  few 
representative  markets,  obtain  distribu¬ 
tion  in  these  and  start  advertising  in  the 
local  ncwspaixrs.  If  his  product  sells 
well  he  may  feel  justified  in  going  ahead 
and  obtaining  national  distribution.  If 
it  docs  not  sell  or  little  rei>eat  business 
develops  he  may  decide  to  drf)p  the 
article  or  he  may  make  an  investigation 
among  those  who  have  purchased  his 
product  to  learn  why  they  have  not  con¬ 
tinued  to  use  it. 

“Such  a  test  may  mean  a  saving  of 
hundreds  of  thou.sands  of  dollars  and 
may  mean  the  difference  Itetween  success 
and  failure  when  national  distribution  is 
attempted. 

“There  is  not,  nor  can  there  be,  any 
general  rule.  Advertising  successes  have 
Iteen  made  in  almost  all  types  of  media, 
by  almost  all  kinds  of  products.  This 
much  can  l)e  set  up,  however,  as  a 
tentative  though  not  ixrfect  rule: 

“Products  in  the  so-called  luxury  class, 
or  those  ap|)ealing  to  ixople  of  high  buy¬ 
ing  iK)wer,  may  l)c  most  economically 
advertised  to  selected  audiences.  This 
means  in  general,  the  class  magazines  and 
some  few  newspai)ers  which  api)eal  to  this 
tyiH?  of  i)eople.  The  broad  use  of  news- 
l)ai)ers,  radio  or  iK>sting  in  such  a  case 
usually  results  in  excessive  waste  and 
hight  advertising  cost  per  unit. 

“PrcKlucts  which  have  a  general  ap- 
fieal  and  are  used  frecjuently  may  l>e  ad¬ 
vertised  generally,  that  is,  to  everyone. 
NewspaiHTs  offer  probably  the  broadest 
coverage  and  are  often  the  primary  media. 
For  intensive  coverage  magazines,  posting 
and  radio  may  l)e  added. 

“Newspaixrs  are  usually  read  in  alx>ut 
thirty  minutes.  The  advertising  of  local 
merchants  in  newspaixrs  must  sell  gcxxls 
today  or  tomorrow.  This  quality  carries 
into  national  advertising. 

“Magazines  are  read  more  slowly  and 
lie  around  the  house  long  after  the  daily 
newspaper  has  Ix-en  consigned  to  the 
waste  basket.  They  are  used  to  create 
in  the  minds  of  the  readers,  a  definite, 
favorable  impression  of  the  manufac¬ 
turer’s  products.  Their  effect  is  cumu¬ 
lative  and  most  valuable  when  an  ad¬ 
vertiser  requires  his  advertising  to  per¬ 
form  an  educational  function.  For  this 
reason,  they  are  used  widely  by  manu¬ 
facturers  whose  products  are  bought  only 
occasionally, 

“The  ty]X’  of  copy  to  lx  used  also  in- 
lluences  the  media  to  be  selected. 

“As  you  can  .see,  there  are  endless  con¬ 
ditions  which  bear  upon  the  selection  of 
media  for  different  campaigns.  Each 
pr(xluct  presents  a  new  problem,  and  the 
right  answer  will  be  obtained  only  by 
intensive  research  and  serious  thinking. 
Newspapers,  however,  are  built  for  hasty 
rea<ling.  They  sell  goo<ls  quickly  for 
local  merchants  and  they  can  do  the 
same  for  national  advertisers  if  they  are 
used  properly.  This  is  the  only  reliable 
function  they  may  be  assigned  in  the 
scheme  of  national  advertising. 

“Occasionally,  manufacturers  who  are 
using  magazines  as  their  basic  media  u.se 
local  advertising  to  advise  the  public  of 
the  particular  dealers  in  each  city  who 
handle  their  products.  In  this  case  the 


(.liarles  Homer  Seaver 


^OXFFSSIOXS  of  Charles  Homer 

Seaver,  copy  chief,  Seaver- Brinkman 
Company,  advertising  agency,  Cleveland. 
(.).,  in  seven  chapters : 

Chapter  I. — Born,  Ellsworth,  Kan., 
1884.  Worried  through  public  school. 
.Sold  magazine  subscriptions.  Ushered 
in  “Opry  House.”  Milked  a  pair  of 
cows,  sold  surplus  milk.  Odd  jobbed 
for  mistvorth  (Kan.)  Reporter. 

Chapter  II. — Expetsed  himself  to  elec¬ 
trical  engineering  course,  Kansas  Uni¬ 
versity.  Graduated,  steeped  in  technical 
lore,  weak  in  mathematics.  Migrated 
to  General  Electric  Company  shops, 
Schenectady,  building  and  testing  elec¬ 
trical  machinery. 

Chapter  HI. — Hooked  job  in  advertis¬ 
ing  department  of  G.  E.,  in  1907,  direc- 
ti<jn  Fred  P.  Davis.  Wrote  newspaper 
and  trade  copy.  G.  E.  appropriation 
then  $50,000;  national  appropriation  dis¬ 
cussed  but  didn’t  materialize. 

Chapter  IV. — Left  General  Electric 
and  took  six-month  walking  tour  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  Returned  and  sold  himself  to  Elec¬ 
trical  Rer'icio,  Chicago,  where  he  was 
associate  editor  for  three  years.  Dana 
Howard,  advertising  manager  for  Com¬ 
monwealth  Edison  Company,  then  lured 
him  with  a  job  as  assistant  advertising 
manager,  but  two  years  later  Homer 
trekked  to  Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.  as  a 
copywriter,  doing  technical  stuff  on 
pumps,  engines,  motors,  and  other  mys¬ 
teries.  Held  on  for  a  brace  of  years, 
then  ti')ok  charge  of  the  service  depart¬ 
ment  of  Municipal  Enfiincerinfi,  special¬ 
izing  in  copy  for  road  ^  machinery  and 
equipment  and  construction  material. 

Chapter  V. — .Another  two  years  put 
him  in  the  copy  department  of  the  Ful¬ 
ler  &  .'smith  agency.  Cleveland,  where  a 
dozen  years  were  devoted  to  such  na¬ 
tional  accounts  as  Willard,  Westing- 
house,  Burroughs,  American  Multigraph, 
and  so  on. 

Chapter  VI. — Came  the  itch,  three 
years  ago,  to  put  his  own  agency  in  the 
Cleveland  ring.  Six  months  later  it  was 
incorporated  as  the  Seaver-Brinkman 
Company,  among  the  accounts  being  the 
Canfield  Oil  Company,  Ferro  Machine  & 
Foundry  Company.  Steel  &  Tubes,  Inc., 
B.  L.  Marble  Chair  Company,  Weid- 
man  Company,  Geo.  H.  Bowman  Com¬ 
pany. 

Chapter  VII. — .\uthor  of  “American 
Boy’s  Book  of  Electricity.”  Devotes  his 
spare  hours  to  building  model  ships  and 
radio  sets. 

newspaper  advertising  plays  a  supplemen¬ 
tary  role  in  the  general  campaign. 

“Many  advertisers  who  use  news¬ 
papers  to  a  large  extent,  urge  the  deal¬ 
ers  themselves  to  advertise  their  prod¬ 
ucts.  in  addition  to  the  national  copy. 
The  latter  is  called  tie-up  advertising 
and  is  the  means  whereby  the  national 
advertising  in  newspapers  is  related  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  dealers  handling  the  line. 
It  is  usually  solicited  by  the  newspapers 
and  is  one  of  the  supplementary  services 
rendered  by  newspapers  to  advertisers 
using  their  columns.” 


Utility  Firm  Publicity  Director  Ad> 
dretcet  Pueblo  Convention — No 
Change  Made  in  Organization 
Plan  of  Meeting 


Continuity  of  advertising  is  essential 
for  its  effectiveness,  Frank  R.  Jamison, 
Denver,  publicity  director  for  the  Public 
Service  Co.  of  Colorado,  told  members 
of  the  Southern  Colorado  Press  a.ssocia- 
tion  in  convention  in  Pueblo,  Col. 

No  district  organization  was  effected 
at  the  meeting,  editors  deciding  to  leave 
to  Edwin  A.  Bemis,  Littleton,  field 
director  for  the  Colorado  Press  associa¬ 
tion,  the  calling  of  meetings  as  desired. 
It  was  voted  to  meet  at  least  annually 
and  in  Pueblo  during  the  Colorado  fair, 

The  editors  decided  to  work  toward  a 
more  lapid  growth  of  Colorado  through 
introduction  of  new  industries  and  more 
etpiitahle  freight  rates.  The  i>uhlishers 
also  decidetl  to  back  the  Coloraclo  as¬ 
sociation  in  its  efforts  to  |x)pularize  the 
state  through  national  magazines  and 
metroiiolitan  newsitapers,  for  which 
$3(HI.(KMI  is  being  raised. 

X'isiting  editors  were  guests  of  the 
Pueblo  Chainlxr  of  Commerce  at  a 
luncherin  and  of  Frank  S.  Hoag,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Pueblo  Star-Journal,  at  a 
dinner.  Ray  Lanyon,  Longmont,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Colorado  Press  association, 
presided  at  sessions. 

Congressman  Guy  U.  Hardy,  pub¬ 
lisher.  Canon  City  Daily  Record,  said 
western  states  are  handicapped  by  lack 
of  population  in  securing  a  fair  appor¬ 
tionment  of  federal  funds  for  conserv¬ 
ancy,  highway  and  irrigation  develop¬ 
ment. 

Those  who  attended  the  conference 
were:  L.  W.  Hilgendorf,  Fountain 

Herald;  H.  E.  Graves,  and  Dale  Bul¬ 
lock.  .-Inada  Enterprise;  Mrs.  P. 
Schlesselman,  Alamosa  Courier;  \’al 
Sherman.  Denver  farm  journals;  John 
N.  Green.  Colorado  Springs  /'arm 
Nexos;  L.  I.  Griffin,  Ordway  Nezvs  Era; 
G.  E.  Bicknell,  Manzanola  Sun;  Edwin 
A.  Bemis.  Littleton;  J.  O.  (joexiwin, 
Denver ;  R.  C.  Mulnix,  Denver ;  Kay 
Lanyon.  U)ngmont;  Donald  Hardy  and 
Gu.v  L*.  Hardy,  Canon  City  Record; 
R.  J.  Marlow,  Denver;  A.  E.  Heinsobn; 
Houston  Waring,  Littleton  Independent; 
Linn  Megill,  Denver;  R.  B.  McDer¬ 
mott,  Las  Animas  Leader;  Robert  L. 
Ellis,  Pueblo;  P.  A.  Gray,  Pueblo;  J.  B. 
Woody,  Yuma;  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Snepp, 
Pueblo ;  Patrick  Byrnes,  Pueblo  In¬ 
dicator;  A.  W.  Quinn  and  Ben  Quinn, 
-Mamosa;  Frank  S.  Hoag,  Frank  S. 
Hoag,  Jr.,  Keith  Chick  and  Ralph  C. 
Taylor.  Pueblo  Star-Journal. 


Advertising  Women  Pick  Treasurer 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Club  of  Advertising  Women  has 
appttinted  Miss  Dorothea  Mattes  of 
Stephen  F.  Whitman  &  Son,  Inc.,  of  that 
city,  as  treasurer  to  fill  the  vacancy  left 
by  the  death  of  Miss  Lydia  M.  Roesler. 
The  appointment  was  announced  by  the 
president  of  the  organization.  Mrs. 
Pauline  B.  Peters. 

Joins  Broadcasting  Bureau 

R.  N.  McCarty,  formerly  head  of  the 
R.  N.  McCarty  Advertising  .Agency  of 
Detroit  and  a  well  known  member  of 
the  Detroit  Adcraft  Club,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  district  manager  for  the  Buffalo 
office  of  the  Bureau  of  Broadcasting 
He  was  recently  with  Radio  Station 
WKRC  at  Cincinnati. 


Munising  Paper  Appoints 

The  Munising  Paper  Congwiiy  of 
Munising.  Mich.,  manufacturers  of 
“Caslon”  bond  paper,  has  placed  its 
account  with  the  Dunham  A’ounggreen 
Le.san  Company,  Chicago.  Magazines 
and  trade  papers  will  be  used. 


Portland  Agency  Appointed 

The  advertising  account  of  the  \\il' 
liams  Baking  Company,  Eugene,  y'if' 
has  been  placed  with  the  R.  T.  Kuhn 
.Advertising  .Agency,  Portland. 
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e’re  anxious 
to  spend  more 

in  newspapers 

THIS  IS  THE  FIFTH  OF  A 


SERIES  OF  TALKS  WITH 
EDITORS  AND  PUBLISHERS 


Newspaper  advertising  is  widely  recognized  by  the 
great  steamship  and  railroad  lines  as  a  vital  need  in 
promoting  new  business.  Likewise  the  great  network  of 
air  transport  lines  now  in  successful  operation  must  turn 
more  and  more  to  newspaper  advertising  for  presenting 
their  services  to  the  American  public.  But  if  this  adver¬ 
tising  is  to  be  effective  and  not  encounter  unwarranted 
prejudice  of  Fear  (the  most  formidable  sales  resistance) 
it  must  reach  a  public  which  has  not  been  confused 
in  its  understanding  of  the  safety  of  air  travel. 

We  ask  tor  no  suppression  of  legitimate  news. 
When  a  passenger  fatality  occurs  on  a  scheduled  trans¬ 
port  line  (there  have  been  exactly  two  fatal  crashes 
so  far  this  year),  we  realize  that  this  is  important  news 
to  the  traveling  public,  and  fully  understand  that  it 
deserves  attention  as  nevv’s. 

But  we  do  ask  that  in  presenting 
aviation  news  to  your  readers,  a  dis¬ 
tinction  be  made  between  the  acci¬ 
dents  that  occur  on  the  45  scheduled 
transport  lines  and  those  of  a  wholly 
minor  and  local  significance  which 
occur  when  reckless  individual  Hiers 
come  to  grief  through  their  own 
inexperience  or  lack  of  judgment. 


Over-dramatization  of  these  minor  fatalities  largely  tends 
to  distort  the  public’s  understanding  of  the  safety  of 
air  travel  as  it  exists  today,  and  to  that  degree  vitiates 
the  advertising  which  responsible  lines  may  be  purchas¬ 
ing  on  another  page  of  the  same  newspaper.  This  is 
unfair  to  the  air  transport  industry,  which  has  a  mer¬ 
chandising  problem  just  as  do  railroads,  steamship  lines, 
travel  groups,  banks,  food  products,  and  other  advertisers. 
It  is  unfair  to  the  publisher  who  has  presented  avia¬ 
tion  accident  news  fairly  and  is  not  a  party  to  the  over¬ 
dramatization  which  has  tended  to  make  the  public 
fearful  and  which  in  turn  retards  the  logical  growth  of 
air  lines  that  wish  to  do  more  advertising  as  the  public 
responds  to  this  new  form  of  speedy  travel.  It  is  also 
unfair  to  newspaper  readers  in  causing  them  to  hesitate 
to  avail  themselves  of  a  splendid, 
dependable  service  built  up  for  their 
benefit. 

We  welcome  expressions  of  opin¬ 
ion  on  this  subject  from  thoughtful 
editors  and  publishers  everywhere 
who  with  enlightened  self-interest 
are  cooperating  with  us  in  present¬ 
ing  the  air  transport  industry  to  the 
American  public  in  its  true  light. 


Complimentary  for  the  pergonal  u»eof  editorn! 

The  Aircraft  Year  Book  for  1931 

To  editors  and  publishers  who  want  the  up-to-date 
facts  on  air  transport,  we  will  gladly  send  — 
with  our  compliments  —  “The  Aircraft  Year 
Book  for  1931”,  a  600  page  volume  with 
450  illustrations.  This  book  sells  at  bookstores 
for  $6.  It  will  be  sent  free  to  any  editor  or 
publisher  who  writes  personally  for  it. 


I  Aeronautical  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  America 


10  East  40th  Street 


leading  the  nation  into  flight 


New  York,  N.  Y. 
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RACEY  NEW  GOVERNOR 
OF  TENTH  DISTRICT 

A.F.A.  Group  Meeting  in  Sen  Antonio 
Streese*  Pert  Advertising 
Cen  Pley  in  Restoring 
Prosperity 

{By  telegraph  to  Eoitos  &  Puslisbes) 

San  Antonio,  Oct.  13. — Electing 
Earle  M.  Kacey  of  Dallas  governor  to 
succeed  J.  B.  Higdon,  San  Antonio,  the 
Tenth  District,  Advertising  Federation  of 
America,  today  ended  its  annual  meeting. 
Convention  highlights  were  emphasis  on 
the  responsibility  and  opportunity  of  ad¬ 
vertising  to  stimulate  buying  that  will 
revive  prosperity  and  a  plea  for  elimi¬ 
nation  of  ballyhoo  and  exaggeration  lest 
the  majority  of  ethical  advertisers  suffer 
for  the  sins  of  the  unethical  few. 

Selection  of  next  year’s  meeting  place 
was  left  to  the  executive  board,  h.  M. 
Cohen,  Houston,  and  \V.  W.  Watson, 
Beaumont,  were  elected  vice-presidents; 
Mrs.  Mary  Hefner  Clark,  Dallas,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer,  and  the  following  direct¬ 
ors:  Kenneth  Sutton,  Beaumont;  John 
Ferris,  Austin;  W.  S.  Abbott,  Wichita 
F'alls ;  Fred  Bessler,  Houston ;  George 
Bennett,  Fort  Worth ;  Alfred  Edwards, 
Waco ;  George  h'orrestall,  Houston ;  Bess 
Munger,  Houston;  William  Brockhau- 
sen,  Robert  G.  Coulter  and  J.  B.  Hig¬ 
don,  San  Antonio. 

Coulter  &  Payne,  with  their  San  An¬ 
tonio  municipal  advertising  campaign, 
won  the  convention  exposition  first  prize 
of  $50  for  the  best  advertising  exhibit. 
The  first  prize  winner  also  received  the 
cup  donated  by  Frank  G.  Huntress,  pub¬ 
lisher,  San  Antonio  Express  and  Evening 
Nch’s  and  national  federation  director. 
Second  prize,  $25,  went  to  the  Missouri, 
Kansas  &  Texas  Railroad,  and  third, 
$15,  to  the  Texas  Outdoor  Advertising 
Company,  San  Antonio.  Among  resolu¬ 
tions  was  one  expressing  confidence  in 
the  national  organization. 

Speakers  at  the  second  day  of  the 
convention  included  I.  D.  Sims  of  Out¬ 
door  Advertising,  Inc.,  Houston;  H.  G. 
Mitchell,  manager,  Oklahoma  City  Better 
Business  Bureau ;  Wylip  C.  Johnson,  Mrs. 
Thelma  Gaines,  San  Antonio;  E.  H. 
McReynolds,  Missouri  Pacific  Lines,  St. 
Louis;  Mrs.  Clark,  who  is  a  Dallas  store 
fashionist,  and  Mr.  Racey. 

Principal  speakers  on  the  first  day  in¬ 
cluded  Hector  Fuller,  New  York,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  A.F.A.  Speakers’  Bureau, 
and  L.  M.  Barton,  secretary-manager. 
Major  Market  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Chicago. 
Their  resi>ective  themes  were  “Advertis¬ 
ing's  Responsibility  in  Business  Re¬ 
covery’’  and  “Today’s  Oiallenge  in  Ad¬ 
vertising.” 

Mr.  Barton  explained  methods  being 
used  to  make  available  to  manufacturers, 
distributors  and  their  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  facts  necessary  to  i)ermit  them  to 
concentrate  on  profitable  markets  and 
avoid  those  where  sales  effort  is  little 
more  than  waste.  Many  are  turning  to 
newspaper  advertising  brcause  it  affords 
both  flexibility  and  economy  in  treating 
each  individual  market  in  accordance  with 
its  own  varying  natural  resources  as  a 
consumer  market,  said  the  speaker. 

Ix»wry  Martin,  publisher,  Corsieana 
S'ttM  and  past  district  governor,  out¬ 
lined  the  five  year  program  of  Progres¬ 
sive  Texans,  Inc.,  of  which  he  is  a 
directf)r,  to  attract  industries  to  Texas. 

Mr.  Huntress  was  host  at  the  official 
banquet,  at  which  G.  J.  Palmer,  business 
manager,  Houston  Chroniele  and  con¬ 
vention  representative  of  Governor  Ross 
Sterling,  was  the  principal  speaker.  A 
telegram  regretting  inability  to  attend 
was  read  from  Gilbert  T.  Hodges,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  A.F.A. 

The  Dallas  Advertising  Club  some  time 
ago  withdrew  affiliation  from  the  national 
f^eration.  Mr.  Racey,  new  district 
governor,  is  a  meml)er  at  large. 


B.B.B.  SPONSORS  CAMPAIGN 

The  Chicago  Better  Business  Bureau 
last  week  began  a  series  of  display  ad¬ 
vertisements  to  warn  the  public  against 
fraudulent  business  practices.  The  first 
advertisement  was  sponsored  by  the  retail 
coal  dealers — and  warned  against  so- 
called  coal  bargains 


LIBEL  DISMISSAL  REVERSED 

The  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  New  York  on  Oct.  13  reversed 
the  dismissal  of  a  libel  action  on  the 
grounds  of  insufficiency  and  held  that 
the  matter  complained  of  contained  good 
cause  for  action.  The  case  is  that  of 
Edward  V.  Sullivan,  former  sports  writer 
and  now  drama  critic,  of  New  York 
Graphic,  against  the  New  York  Daily 
Mirror,  A.  J.  Kobler,  publisher,  and  Dan 
Parker,  Mirror  sports  writer.  It  is 
based  on  a  column  written  by  Parker 
which  Sullivan  says  charges  him  with 
accepting  money  from  sports  luminaries. 

A.F.A.  GROUP  TO  HEAR 
AGENCY  EXECUTIVES 

New  England  Diatrict  to  Meet  in 
Providence,  Oct.  22—23  —  G.  T. 

Hodges,  H.  F.  Twomey,  G.  Lynn 
Sumner  on  Program 


Executives  of  leading  advertising 
agencies  of  New  York  and  New  England 
will  speak  on  various  phases  of  adver¬ 
tising  during  the  12th  annual  convention 
of  the  First  (New  England)  District  of 
the  .Advertising  Federation  of  America 
at  the  Providence  Biltmore  Hotel,  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  L,  Oct.  22-23. 

Arrangement  for  reception  of  the  dele¬ 
gates  has  been  made  by  the  Town  Criers 
of  Rhfxle  Island,  state  advertising  club, 
and  the  Women’s  .Advertising  Club  of 
Providence.  The  governors  of  the  six 
New  England  states  have  been  invited 
to  attend  the  convention,  the  theme  of 
which  will  be  “Prosper  with  New  Eng¬ 
land.” 

Bernard  J.  McCulla.  former  Chief  Crier 
of  the  Town  Criers  and  head  of  the 
Town  Criers  and  of  the  convention  com¬ 
mittee,  will  preside  at  the  opening  ses¬ 
sion.  a  luncheon  meeting.  Governor 
N.  S.  Case  of  Rhode  Island.  Afayor 
T.  E.  Bunne  of  Providence,  and  Gilbert 
T.  Hodges,  president  of  the  Advertising 
Federation  of  America,  will  be  the  prin¬ 
cipal  luncheon  speakers.  Other  speak¬ 
ers  will  be  Robert  H.  Ingraham.  Chief 
Town  Crier  of  Providence:  V.  Edward 
Borges,  governor  of  the  First  District ; 
Col.  Carroll  Swan,  president  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club  of  Boston:  and  Harry  F. 
Twomey,  of  the  Jordan  Marsh  Company, 
Boston. 

The  second  session  will  be  held  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  lunchefm  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Roliert  H.  I^amb,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Advertising  Club  of  Wor¬ 
cester.  .Among  the  speakers  at  this 
meeting  will  be  G.  Lynn  Sumner,  a 
vice-president  of  the  .Advertising  Feder¬ 
ation  :  Thorndike  Deland,  of  Thorndike 
Deland  and  .Associates:  and  Ernest 
Houizer,  publisher,  Boston  Daily 
Record.  The  executive  Ixiard  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  will  meet  at  5. .30  p.m.  with  Gov¬ 
ernor  Borges  presiding.  Following  this 
the  deU'gates  will  l>e  gue.sts  of  the 
W’omen’s  .Advertising  Club  of  Provi¬ 
dence  at  a  dinner. 

Frank  A.  Black,  publicity  director  of 
William  Filene’s  Sons.  Boston,  will  l)e 
chairman  at  a  question  lx)x  smoker 
Thursday  night. 

Speakers  at  the  luncheon  will  be : 
Harry  Reid,  president.  National  Elec¬ 
tric  Power  Company.  New  A’ork : 
Ixrmard  Dreyftiss,  vice-president,  Out- 
<l<Hir  .Advertising.  Inc.,  and  Frank  A. 
Krini,  president.  Denholm  and  McKav 
Company,  Worcester.  Mass.  Major  P.  F. 
O’Keefe,  of  the  O'Keefe  Advertising 
.Agency,  Boston,  will  preside. 

Friday  afternoon  the  meeting  will  he 
under  the  direction  of  J.  H.  J.  .Adams, 
president.  Advertising  Club  of  New 
Haven,  and  the  speakers  will  l)e;  Ken¬ 
neth  M.  GotkIc,  Futura  Publications, 
New  A’ork;  I.  .A.  Hirschmann.  publicity 
director.  Lord  &  Taylor,  New  York; 
I.eo  E.  McGivena,  promotion  manager, 
Nezv  York  Daily  Nervs;  Evan  S. 
Ru.sher.  chairman  of  the  board.  Standard 
.Store  Service,  New  York ;  Major  Paul 
H.  Hines,  Forrance,  Kenyon  &  Co., 
Boston;  Prof.  James  P.  Adams,  Brown 
Lhiiversity ;  and  Etlward  B.  Fox.  (ien- 
eral  Electric  Company,  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Borges  will  preside  at  the  banquet. 


WEST  VIRGINIA  GROUP 
ANNOUNCES  PROGRAM 


Topic*  Include  AdvertUing,  Audited 

Circulation  end  Publicity  DUcut- 
•ion* — Special  Program  for 
Dailie* 

The  tentative  program  for  the  tenth 
annual  state  newspajier  conference  to  be 
held  at  the  University  of  West  Virginia, 
at  Morgantown,  Oct.  29,  30,  and  31  has 
been  announced  by  Dr.  P.  1.  Reed,  head 
of  the  department  of  journalism  in  the 
University. 

The  conference  will  open  with  regis¬ 
tration  on  Thursday,  October  29,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  annual  Press  Qub  banquet 
that  evening.  The  toastmaster  will  be 
George  S.  Hahne,  editor  of  the  Follans- 
hee  Revietv.  The  address  of  welcome 
will  be  by  President  John  Roscoe  Turner 
of  the  University  and  the  response  by  H. 
L.  Snyder,  publisher  of  the  Shepherds- 
town  Register,  and  president  of  the  State 
Newspaper  Council.  Clarence  H.  Frey, 
publisher  of  the  Logan  Banner,  will 
speak  on  “The  State  Press  and  Its  Re¬ 
lation  to  the  University’s  Training  in 
Journalism.” 

A  principal  feature  of  the  Friday 
morning  session  will  be  a  debate  between 
two  editors  on  the  question :  “Can  a 
newspaper  of  the  traditionally  partisan 
type  perform  its  duty  to,  or  command 
the  respect  of.  a  mf^ern  community  ?” 
Robert  Pritchard  of  the  Weston  Demo¬ 
crat  will  take  the  affirmative  side  and 
Howard  H.  Holt  of  tlje  Grafton  Sentinel 
the  negative. 

Other  questions  include :  “Are  adver¬ 
tising  rates  too  high?”  “Shall  we  elimi¬ 
nate  all  free  publicity?”  “  What  are  the 
chief  returns  from  an  audited  circula¬ 
tion?”  and  “Is  quality  circulation  grow'- 
ing  more  important?” 

.A  new'  feature  of  the  conference  will 
be  an  informal  meeting  of  the  editors  of 
daily  newspapers  on  Friday.  Brooks 
Cottle  of  the  Morgantozoti  Post  will 
preside.  This  will  be  followed  by  the 


semi-annual  meeting  of  Associated  Press 
members  in  West  Virginia.  The  annual 
dinner  of  the  Morgantown  Post  in  honor 
of  visiting  editors  will  be  given  Friday 
evening. 

On  Saturday  morning,  the  committee 
on  education  headed  by  Phil  M.  Conley 
of  Charleston  will  report.  Two  subjects 
to  be  discussed  are:  “What  is  the  best 
way  for  a  newspaper  to  advertise  itself?” 
and  "Should  the  press  wage  a  campaign 
again  waste  and  extravagance  in  city  and 
county  government?” 

.All  business  sessions  of  the  conference 
will  be  held  in  the  Hotel  Morgan,  Dr. 
Reed  announced.  The  state  officers,  in 
addition  to  Mr.  Snyder,  are  John  F. 
Rose,  Piedmont,  vice-president,  and  S. 
S.  Buzzard,  Berkeley  Springs,  secretary. 


FLATT  CRITICALLY  INJURED 

J.  R.  Flatt,  general  news  editor  of  the 
Canadian  Press,  Toronto,  is  in  a  critical 
condition  in  St.  Joseph’s  Hospital  there 
as  a  result  of  an  automobile  accident  Oct, 
11.  His  machine  skidded  and  struck  an 
abutment  on  a  curve.  He  was  New 
York  superintendent  of  the  Canadian 
Press  until  three  months  ago  when  he 
was  shifted  to  Toronto  to  succeed  the 
late  Harold  Raine,  killed  in  an  airplane 
crash. 


EMPLOYES  HONOR  GRANDON 

Two  large-size  oil  portraits  of  himself 
were  given  by  the  Sterling  (111.)  Gasette 
and  the  LaSalle  (Ill.)  Post-Tribune 
staffs  to  D.  W.  Grandon,  publisher  of 
the  Grandon  Group  at  a  dinner  meeting 
recently  in  the  municipal  coliseum  in 
Sterling.  Orville  S.  Storm,  city  editor 
of  the  Gazette,  acted  as  toastmaster.  The 
paintings  will  be  hung  in  the  Post- 
Tribune  and  Gazette  offices. 


SERIES  HELPED  CHARITY 

Charity  was  aided  by  Lansing  (Mich.) 
State  Journal  world  series  service.  The 
Journal  operated  a  magnetic  scoreboard 
and  set  up  bleacher  seats  for  4.50  per¬ 
sons,  charging  10  cents  admission.  More 
than  $05  went  to  the  welfare  department. 


High-Speed 

Qualities 

The  special  surfacing  and  body  materials 
of  Morley  Mats  have  remarkable  quali¬ 
ties. 

Before  scorching  they  are  uniformly  soft  and 
pliable.  They  mold  well  at  low  pressures. 
They  take — and  retain — a  perfect  impres¬ 
sion.  with  ample  depth. 

After  scorching  the  Morley  Mat  surface  is 
very  hard  and  tough.  Yet  it,  as  well  as  the 
body  of  the  mat.  retains  its  flexibility.  It 
is  particularly  suitable  for  the  severe  service 
of  rapid  machine  casting. 

Samples  of  Morley  Mats 
will  be  sent  on  request 

Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation 
501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Morley  Mats 
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It’s  easier  to  eateh  editions  with 

COOPER  HEWITTS 

in  ALL  mechanical  departments 

It  can^t  be  $«aid  prt^eiMely  what  part  illumination  playN  in  netting  out  a  news^paper. 

But,  iC$i  certain  that  defhdent  illiiinination  In  often  the  eaui^e  of  miNtakew  and  n4*€*ideiit»i 

whieh  set  deadlin«»s  baek  and  h4»ld  up  presses,  or  eause  the  paper  t4»  appear  on  the 

street  w'ith  po«»rly  printed  Cooper  Hewitt  mereury-vap4»r  illuminati«»n  in  all 

I 

your  nie€*hani«*al  departments  means  that  linotypers,  ster«M»typers  and  pressmen  see 


Q 
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GAAR  WILLIAMS  FORSOOK  POLITICAL 
FOR  HUMAN  INTEREST  CARTOONS 


Would  Rather  Make  Readers  Laugh  Than  Make  Them  Angry, 
Says  Chicago  Tribune  Man — Began  as  Commercial  Artist 
After  Completing  Art  Course  in  Chicago 


By  GEORGE  A. 

46  fT  is  a  lot  more  fun  to  make  a  fellow 
^  laugh  than  to  make  him  angry,” 
remarked  Gaar  W  illiams  in  explaining 
how  he  happened  to  drift  away  from  poli¬ 
tical  cartooning  and  become  a  "human 


Gaar  Williams 


interest”  cartcK)nist  for  the  CIticaf/o 
'J  rihitiw.  The  amiable  “Hoosier”  artist, 
whose  wellknown  comic  character,  “Mort 
( ireen,"  together  with  “Among  Folks  in 
History”  and  "My  Secret  Ambition” 
have  come  to  be  by-words  to  those  who 
follow  his  drawings,  started  out  to  l)e 
a  magazine  illustrator,  turned  political 
carto«)nist  and  later  took  up  human  in¬ 
terest  cartooning. 

Seated  l)cfore  his  huge  drawing  board 
in  his  studio  atop  the  Tribune  Tower, 
Mr.  Williams,  a  native  of  Kichmond, 
Ind..  chatted  with  a  representative  of 
FhiiToR  &  Pl’bi.isher  recently  and  in  his 
own  friendly  fashion  answered  questions 
regarding  his  work,  gave  his  views  on 
cartooning  in  general,  and  told  of  his 
own  likes  and  dislikes  as  an  individual. 
Surrounding  him  on  the  walls  of  the 
studio  were  original  drawings  of  some 
of  his  noted  cartoonist  friends.  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams'  own  cartoons  were  not  among 
those  present. 

“Do  you  favor  continuity  strips?”  Mr. 
Williams  was  a.sked.  Although  most  of 
his  work  in  the  past  has  not  Ix-en  strictly 
continuity  cartooning.  Mr.  Williams  has 
just  begun  a  Sunday  page  on  “Mort 
Green”  and  this  feature  will  follow  the 
continuity  style. 

“I  have  stayed  away  from  strip  draw¬ 
ing  largely  liccause  the  other  tyi)e  of 
humor  has  had  more  of  an  appeal  to  me.” 
answered  Mr.  W  illiams.  “1  have,  how¬ 
ever,  always  admired  this  type  of  draw¬ 
ing  and  l)een  intere.sted  in  it." 

Mr.  Williams  does  not  believe  the 
crude  drawings  with  catch  lines  that 
appear  in  the  so-called  sophisticated  pub¬ 
lications  will  invade  the  newspapers  very 
soon,  “.^nd  when  they  do,  if  ever,”  he 
remarked,  "they  will  not  be  so  crude  and 
not  so  catchy.” 

"There  is  considerable  merit,  however, 
to  this  type  of  impromptu  drawing,”  con¬ 
tinued  Mr.  Williams,  “but  I  don't  think 
it  appeals  to  the  average  newspaper 
reader.  This  so-called  modernistic  stuff 
is  like  a  short,  short  story — it  is  an  im¬ 
pression.  rather  than  a  drawing.” 

Mr.  Williams  says  that  his  Sunday 
comic  feature,  “.■\mong  Folks  in  His¬ 
tory"  is  the  most  jwpular  one  of  his 
series,  judging  from  the  number  of 
letters  he  receives.  “My  Secret  Ambi¬ 
tion"  ranks  second,  with  the  others  al>out 
on  a  par. 

“  '.^mong  Folks  in  History'  is  primar¬ 
ily  for  father,”  said  Mr.  Williams.  “This 
feature  is  drawn  to  give  him  a  grin. 
While  the  rest  of  the  family  enjoy  the 
various  other  features  in  the  Sunday 


BRANDENBURG 

pajwr,  1  felt,  if  I  could,  I  would  do 
something  for  the  ‘old  man.'  ” 

The  mid-Victorian  settings  used  in 
this  Sunday  cartoon  are  drawn  from 
memory  by  Mr.  Williams  of  his  own 
home  in  Wayne  county,  Indiana,  and  the 
liomes  and  furnishings  of  his  relatives 
and  friends.  In  this  connection  it  is 
interesting  to  know  that  Mr.  Williams 
and  his  wife  have  a  mid-Victorian  home 
in  Cilencoe,  Ill.  Here  Mrs.  Williams, 
who  is  al.so  a  native  of  “Hoosierland,” 
has  furnished  their  home  in  what  she 
terms  “earl.v  Indiana.” 

“1  can  shut  my  eyes  and  see  those 
r(X)ms  back  home — the  big  base  burner 
in  the  living  room — the  rolling  pin  or 
shock  of  gilded  wheat  behind  a  picture 
— the  platform  rockers — and  grand¬ 
father's  horse  and  surrey,”  recalled  Mr. 
Williams. 

“We  never  (|uite  got  there,”  he  laughed 
in  remarking  that  his  father  never  owned 
a  horse  and  buggy.  “But  grandfather 
would  let  us  have  the  surrey  on  Sunday 
afternoons.” 

The  Tribune  cartoonist  informed  his 
visitor  that  he  prepares  his  daily  comic 
features  three  weeks  in  advance,  while 
on  his  new  Sunday  page  comic  he  must 
have  his  work  done  nine  weeks  in 
advance. 

Fishing,  hunting  and  motoring  are  Mr. 
Williams'  three  favorite  hobbies  in  the 
ftrder  named.  He  refers  to  motoring 
a.s  “road  riding”  and  says  that  it  keeps 
him  “stirred  up.” 

“I  spend  a  lot  of  time  batting  around 
the  country,”  he  said,  “and  while  I 
don't  always  get  a  whole  lot  of  ideas 
from  these  trips,  they  keep  me  stirred 
up  and  I  don't  run  so  much  risk  of 
going  stale.  I  go  road  riding  more  to 
keep  myself  from  getting  in  a  rut.  When 
1  am  on  long  trips  I  do  my  work  on  the 
road  and  send  the  cartoons  to  the  home 
office. 

“I  don't  play  golf — except  once— then 
I  broke  a  club,  lost  three  halls,  got  half¬ 
way  around  the  course,  and  spent  the 
rest  of  the  afternoon  under  the  shade  of 
a  tree  looking  after  the  blisters  on  my 
hands.  Yes,  sir,  the  golfer  has  my  sym¬ 
pathy.  I  would  rather  sit  in  a  boat  and 
watch  a  cork  than  hunt  a  golf  hall.” 

Further  evidence  of  Mr.  Williams' 
keen  interest  in  fishing  was  revealed 
when  he  arrived  at  his  studio,  prepara¬ 
tory  to  this  interview,  loaded  down  with 
new  fishing  tackle  and  camping  equip¬ 
ment  for  his  annual  fall  fishing  trip  to 
the  I^ke  of  the  Woods  in  Canada. 

Discussing  humor  in  cartoons,  Mr. 
Williams  said ; 

“There  is  always  something  funny 
about  everything.  1  always  try  to 
imagine  myself  in  the  same  predicament 
as  my  comic  characters  and  then  it  is 
easier  to  get  the  human  element  into 
my  drawings.  The  secret  ambitions  of 
various  people  always  strike  me  as 
funny.  ’They  are  u.sually  outlandish 
things  with  the  per.son  imaging  himself 
well  set  up  in  the  center  of  the  stage, 
with  ever>'thing  well  in  hand.” 

Mr.  Williams  stated  that  it  has  been 
his  experience  that  when  he  has  been 
confronted  with  the  feeling  that  he  hasn't 
an  idea  for  his  next  cartoon  that,  after 
he  has  “worried”  over  the  matter  for 
awhile,  he  usually  gets  one  or  two 
worthwhile  ideas. 

Born  in  Wayne  county,  Indiana,  in 
the  town  of  Richmond,  Gaar  Williams 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
that  community  of  15,000.  He  spent 
a  great  deal  of  his  boyhood  in  the  coun¬ 
try  on  nearhy  farms.  His  father  was  a 
draftsman  and  was  also  an  amateur 
artist  of  some  ability.  Gaar,  as  a  boy, 
soon  learned  to  like  to  draw  and  his 
father  encouraged  him  to  develop  this 
talent.  Mr.  Williams  now  refers  to  his 
father  as  a  “mighty  good  draftsman,  and 
an  inspiration  and”  pacemaker  for  me.” 


STRIKE  RIOTS  JUST  PUBLICITY 
TO  C.  OF  C.  PRESIDENT 

For  17  days  Saskatchewan’s  coal 
mining  area  had  heen  held  in  the 
grip  of  a  strike;  violence  was  threat¬ 
ened;  disorder  prevailed;  industry 
Mas  at  a  standstill. 

Three  reporters  of  the  Regina 
Daily  Star,  Regina  Leader-Post  and 
Estevan  Mercury  were  on  the  spot. 
Strikers,  police,  mine  owners,  citi¬ 
zens  all  had  something  they  disliked 
about  the  news  reports.  The  re¬ 
porters  threatened  more  than  once, 
were  thoroughly  “fed  up;”  the  limit 
had  been  reached,  they  thought. 
Then  the  president  of  the  Bieiifait 
Chamber  of  (Commerce  in  the  heart 
of  the  strike  area  cornered  them 
with  serious  mien. 

“.See  here  you  fellows,  why  not 
give  Bieiifait  some  publicity?  You’re 
giving  Estevan  all  the  advertising,” 
he  complained! 


This  fatlier-and-son  companionship  con¬ 
tinued  all  through  Mr.  Williams'  student 
days  and  after  he  had  become  a  com¬ 
mercial  artist. 

While  young  Williams  was  still  in 
high  school  he  studied  art  at  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Academy  of  F'ine  Arts  during 
summer  vacations.  Upon  finishing  high 
schoid  he  went  to  Chicago  and  enrolled 
in  the  Art  Institute  in  1901.  Three 
years  later  he  completed  his  course  and 
began  his  career  as  a  commercial  artist 
with  a  studio  in  the  Great  Northern 
building  in  Chicago.  He  began  as  an 
illustrator  and  soon  afterward  went  to 
the  Chicago  Daily  Netes  to  do  illustra¬ 
tion  work.  He  drifted  into  cartooning, 
a  field  that  he  had  always  taken  a  great 
interest  in. 

In  those  days  such  well-known  car¬ 
toonists  as  Harold  Webster,  then  with 
the  old  Chicago  Intcr-Occan,  Art  Bowen 
of  the  former  Chicago  Daily  Journal, 
Morris  Aleschare  of  the  Chicago  Even¬ 
ing  Post,  Clare  Briggs  and  Tohn  T.  Mc- 
Cutcheon  of  the  Chicago  ’Tribune  and 
Luther  Bradley  of  the  Daily  News,  were 
associates  of  Mr.  Williams.  He  was  a 
newcomer,  studying  political  cartooning 
under  Bradley  at  the  Daily  News. 

From  the  Chicago  Daily  News  Mr. 
Williams  went  to  the  Indiana/folis  News 
in  1909  as  political  cartoonist.  He 
remained  on  the  Indianapolis  News  for 
12  years,  joining  the  Chicago  Tribune 
staff  as  a  human  intere.st  cartoonist  in 
1921.  Previously,  in  1911,  he  married 
his  boyhood  sweetheart,  'Miss  Lena 
Fngelliert  of  Richmond. 

Commenting  upon  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  political  cartooning  and  the  human 
interest  type  of  drawing  he  is  now  doing. 
Mr.  Williams  said: 

“The  political  cartoonist  is  more  in¬ 
terested  in  the  effect  that  his  cartoon  is 
going  to  have,  from  the  standpoint  of 
politics,  than  he  is  in  the  cartoon  itself. 
It  is  the  same  sort  of  attitude  that  a 
reporter  adopts  when  he  writes  a  politi¬ 
cal  story — he  is  not  interested  so  much 
in  the  technique,  as  he  is  in  the  results. 

“I  enjoyed  political  cartooning,  but  I 
am  having  more  fun  now  with  my 
human  interest  stuff.  It  is  a  lot  more 
fun  to  make  a  fellow  laugh  than  to  make 
him  mad.” 

Therein  lies  the  secret  of  Gaar  Wil¬ 
liams’  success.  He  enjoys  making  other 
people  happy.  The  sting  of  a  political 
cartoonist’s  pen  never  did  appeal  to  this 
likeable  Hoosier  artist,  who  can  portray 
the  funny  side  of  his  fellow  men  in  such 
a  human  way. 


PEARSON  SUCCEEDS  ROSS 

Ben  L.  Pearson  for  the  past  three 
years  on  the  Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot- 
Ledger  city  staff  recently  became  slot 
man  on  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Tele¬ 
gram,  succeeding  I^wrence  Ross. 


DU  PONT  ELECTED  PRESIDENT 

Alfred  I.  duPont  of  Jacksonville,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Florida  National 
Advertising  Council.  Oct.  9.  in  Jackson¬ 
ville,  F'la. 


OHIO  WOMEN  WRITERS 
WIN  CASH  PRIZES 


13  Member*  of  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion  Rewarded  at  Cincinnati  Con¬ 
vention — Helen  Welshimer 
Named  President 


Thirteen  members  of  the  Ohio  News¬ 
paper  Women’s  Association  who  have 
done  outstanding  work  in  their  profes¬ 
sion  during  the  past  year,  were  awarded 
prizes  at  the  31st  convention  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  held  in  Cincinnati,  Oct.  ‘>-11. 

Ruth  Neely  F' ranee,  of  the  Cincinnati 
Post,  won  the  $100  prize  for  the  most 
outstanding  piece  of  work  done  by  a 
member,  and  also  received  the  $15  prize 
for  the  best  fiction  story. 

The  prize-winning  group  included: 
Sybil  Reppert,  Buffalo  Times,  $25  for 
best  news  story  in  paper  over  25,000  cir¬ 
culation;  $25  for  best  feature  story  in 
paper  over  25,000  circulation;  and  $10 
for  best  humorous  story. 

Helen  Welshimer,  Newspaper  Enter¬ 
prise  Association,  Cleveland,  $25  for  best 
feature  story  with  news  interest  written 
for  a  Sunday  paper;  and  $10  for  best 
poem  appearing  in  a  publication  of  es¬ 
tablished  reputation ;  Dianna  Harkness, 
of  Cincinnati  received  honorable  men¬ 
tion  in  poetry. 

Norma  Hendricks,  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  $25  for  most  interesting  entry 
comprising  a  group  of  three  stories,  with 
honorable  mention  to  Helen  Welshimer. 

Mary  Berger,  Steubenville  Herald, 
$25  for  best  news  story  in  paper  of  less 
than  25,000  circulation;  Jane  Williams, 
Mansfield  Journal,  $25  for  best  feature 
story  in  paper  of  less  than  25,000  circu¬ 
lation. 

Isabel  MacDonald,  of  the  Mihvaukee 
Sentinel,  $25  for  best  society  layout  and 
make-up  with  honorable  mention  to 
Charlotte  Sherwood,  of  the  Columbus 
Citiaen  and  Alice  Barr,  of  the  Toledo 
Blade. 

Jean  James,  Columbus  Dispatch,  $20 
for  best  column;  Patty  Kirkpatrick.  (To- 
lumbus  Citizen,  $15  for  the  best  book 
review’. 

Helen  .\llyn,  Cleveland  Press,  $10  for 
freshest  and  most  original  treatment  of  a 
routine  story  with  honorable  mention  to 
Sybil  Reppert. 

Pauline  Smith,  Columbus  Citizen,  $10 
for  best  story  dealing  with  some  phase  of 
science. 

Lola  Hill,  Piqua,  $50  for  best  story 
covering  a  local  Christmas  Health  Seal 
campaign ;  Irene  Higgs  Wenning,  of 
Mansfield,  $25  for  best  single  feature 
covering  a  Christmas  health  seal  cam¬ 
paign,  with  honorable  mention  to  Mrs. 
Rose  Heunter,  Wood  County,  and  to 
Mrs.  Alice  Van  Sickle.  Cardington. 

Ann  Schatenstein,  Columbus  Dispatch, 
$25  for  best  story  of  a  welfare  project 
published  in  an  (^hio  newspaper  with  a 
circulation  of  25,000  or  more. 

Dorothy  Thompson,  author  and  fea¬ 
ture  w’riter,  and  wife  of  Sinclair  Lewis, 
was  the  speaker  at  the  Saturday  night 
banquet. 

Election  of  officers  was  held  at  the 
closing  business  session.  Miss  Helen 
Welshimer,  Cleveland,  was  elected  pres¬ 
ident.  Other  officers  are  Miss  Jean 
James.  Columbus,  vice-president:  Mrs. 
Eleanore  Bailey  Johnson.  Zanesville, 
recording  secretary;  Miss  Edna  Dutton, 
Marion,  treasurer;  Miss  Jane  Williams. 
Mansfield,  membership  chairman :  and 
Miss  Mary  Gorey,  Cincinnati,  clearing 
house  chairman. 

HITS  “MUZZLE”  ON  STATE  NEWS 

Applying  the  muzzle  to  information 
concerning  the  government  was  roundly 
scored  in  a  statement  issued  here  in 
Lincoln.  Neb.,  recently  by  George 
Williams  of  Fairmont,  Neb.,  three  times 
lieutenant  governor  of  Nebraska  and  now 
candidate  for  the  next  republican  nomina¬ 
tion  for  governor.  In  a  statement  issued 
to  Nebraska  newspapers  which  was  con¬ 
strued  as  an  attack  on  the  news 
of  Governor  Charles  W.  Bryan,  Mt. 
Williams  urged  that  legislation  be  en¬ 
acted  to  assure  authentic  setting 
stated  intervals  of  expenditures  of  public 
funds  in  all  state  departments. 
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'Merging  Two  Great  Markets 
into  One — ^in  the  SOUTH 


^  The  immense,  fertile  territory  stretching 

over  the  greater  part  of  the  five  South 
[  Atlantic  States  represented  by  the  papers 
I  given  here — is  experiencing  a  record  crop 
year,  even  though  the  inexorable  laws  of 
\  supply  and  demand 
have  slashed  prices 
on  its  bumper  crops 
of  1931. 

Its  buying  power  is 
j  lower  but  the  aggre¬ 
gate  is  so  immense  in 
volume  that  the 
South  remains  as  one 
of  the  great  regional 
consumers’  markets 
of  the  nation. 

National  merchan¬ 
disers,  who  success¬ 
fully  cater  to  such  a 
^  market,  stay  in  the 
category  of  “big 
busi  ness”  —  even 
though  handicapped  by  present  marked 
down  prices  and  lessened  sales  totals. 

The  agricultural  South  with  62.3  of  the 
^  population — is  fairly  balanced  by  the 
industrial  South,  with  somewhat  different 

i 


conditions  prevailing  among  this  rapidly 
growing  class,  which  includes  city 
dwellers. 

The  industrial  South  shows  a  general 
speeding  up  of  business  and  trade,  from 

Fall  reports.  It  is 
briskly  advancing 
along  most  lines  and 
presents  a  profitable 
prospect  for  large 
Fall  sales  of  national¬ 
ly  advertised  stand¬ 
ard  brands. 

These  distinct 
Southern  markets 
can  be  merged  into 
one — in  the  localities 
here  listed — by  lin¬ 
age  in  these  news¬ 
papers.  Advertising 
on  their  pages  forms 
the  “perfect  cover¬ 
age’’  for  both  city 
and  rural  consumers  in  their  various 
territories.  But  there  should  be  no 
delay  in  getting  in  touch  with  their 
offices  NOW — for  Fall  profits  in  the 
South.  J 


Circu-  2.S00 

FLORIDA  Ution  Lin« 

'Daytona  Beach  Newi>Journal. .  .(BS)  S,S89  ,06 

**Pensacola  News  and  Journal. .  (E&M)  16,752  .09 

•Palm  Beach  Poet  (M)  9,876 . (8)  9,965  .07(.09S) 

GEORGIA 

••Augusta  Herald  . (E)  14,173  .05 

••Augusta  Herald  . (S)  14,198  .05 

•Macon  Telegraph  ft  Newt . (HftB)  39,539  .15 

•Macon  Telegraph  ft  News . (S)  35.830  .15 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

••Greensboro  News  ft  Record, .  (MftE)  48,841  .15 

••Greensboro  News  ft  Record . (S)  37,206  .12 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

•Columbia  State  . (M)  26,131  .09 

•Columbia  State  . (S)  27,135  .09 

•Greenville  News  ft  Piedmont.  .(MftB)  40,967  .12 

•Greenville  Newt  . (I)  28,556  .10 

•Spartanburg  Herald  ft  Joun>al.(MftB)  15,096  .08 

•Spartanburg  Herald  . (BftS)  18.694  .09 

VIRGINIA 

••Roanoke  Times  ft  World  News.(MftE)  36,120  .11 

••Roanoke  Times  . (S)  24.846  .08 

•Staunton  Newt  Leader  (M),  Leader.(B)  7,821  .045 

•A.  B.  C.  Publishers'  Statement,  April  1,  1931. 

••A.  B.  C.  Publishers'  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1931. 
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DAILIES  SPONSORING  MANY  PROJECTS 
TO  GIVE  AID  TO  UNEMPLOYED 

More  Than  Million  Meals  Served  to  Date  by  Erie  Times’ 
'’Mulligan  Hall” — Community  Canning  Contests 
Providing  Food  in  Several  Cities 


WRITES  FOR  ALBANY  DAILY 


MOKIi  than  a  million  meals  had  been 
served  up  to  Oct.  1  at  “Mulligan 
Hall,”  free  food  dispensary  maintained 
by  the  Jirie  Daily  Times  with  the  lieip  of 
voluntary  donations,  and  the  work  is 
going  ahead  this  winter  without  change. 
As  a  result  of  a  campaign  conducted  by 
the  M'uskegon  (Mich.)  Chronicle,  243 
people  have  each  agreed  to  take  over  the 
res|)onsibility  of  clothing  a  school  child 
for  the  year. 

A  canning  contest  sponsored  by  the 
Toledo  Blade  resulted  in  the  gathering 
of  S,(KK)  cans  of  food  to  be  distributed  to 
the  needy  this  winter. 

These  scattered  but  typical  develop¬ 
ments,  supplementing  others  covered  in 
Editor  &  Plblisher  for  Oct.  3,  give 
further  indication  of  the  efforts  being 
made  by  newspapers  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  to  meet  the  needs  of  their  com¬ 
munities.  Even  more  important  than 
these,  according  to  many  editors,  is  the 
support  being  given  by  newspapers  to  the 
raising  of  local  funds  for  unemployment 
relief,  many  publications  submerging 
their  rivalry  with  competitors  and  join¬ 
ing  whole-heartedly  in  unified  campaigns. 

A  statement  by  John  J.  Mead,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Erie  Daily  Times,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  that  paper’s  “Mulligan  Hall.” 
where  anybody  who  is  hungry  may  od 
tain  food,  gave  the  number  of  meals 
served  in  slightly  more  than  ten  months 
as  1,105,748.  1-ast  January  the  number 
was  139,331,  and  .since  June  1  the 
monthly  number  has  lieen  between  97,439 
and  105,608.  In  addition,  the  organiza¬ 
tion  has  given  out  more  than  100  tons  of 
coke  and  coal,  267  baskets  of  food,  and 
articles  of  clothing  to  5,270  persons. 

The  Muskegon  Chronicle’s  Column 
Clothes  Fund  was  started  by  C.  1).  Mc- 
Namee.  associate  editor,  in  his  “Most 
Anything”  column.  Working  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Parent-Teacher  asso¬ 
ciation,  it  has  brought  many  worthy  and 
needy  cases  to  light.  School  organiza¬ 
tions  and  city  firemen  have  gathered  and 
distributed  old  clothing  and  shoes,  but 
the  primary  aim  of  tlie  movement  has 
been  to  put  volunteers  in  touch  with  in¬ 
dividual  scIkkiI  children  who  arc  in  need 
of  clothing.  One  person  undertook  to 
clothe  ten  children. 

More  than  5.000  cans  of  food  were  en¬ 
tered  in  the  canning  contest  sponsoreil 
by  the  Toledo  Hlade  for  the  Toledo  Feder¬ 
ation  of  Women's  Clubs  in  which  most 
of  the  leading  women’s  organizations  took 
part  to  help  can  surplus  fiKnl  for  the 
needy.  1  he  contest  came  to  a  close  last 
week  with  the  awarding  of  prizes  in  three 
divisions,  fruits,  vegetables  and  preserves. 
After  a  four-day  exhibition  of  the  food  in 
the  Civic  auditorium  it  was  turned  over 
to  the  federation  and  placed  in  storage  to 
be  distributed  among  Toledo’s  needy  this 
winter. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  contest  was  a 
caravan  of  trucks  donated  by  Toledo  firms 
which  hauled  nearly  lO.fKK)  bushels  of 
peaches  donated  by  peach  growers  on 
Catawaha  Island,  .30  miles  from  the  city. 
Charles  Hender.son,  promotion  manager 
of  the  Hlade,  was  in  charge  of  the  con¬ 
test,  arranged  the  caravan  and  the  exhibi¬ 
tion.  Large  crowds  viewed  the  exhibit  of 
canned  fruits. 

A  plan  advanced  by  the  Blade  for  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  central  relief  committee  to 
co-ordinate  relief  work  this  winter  re¬ 
ceived  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  City 
Council  last  week. 

Councilman  David  Pugh,  introduced 
the  necessary  legislation,  which  he  .said 
was  in  line  with  an  editorial  carried  in  the 
Blade  two  days  liefore,  calling  for  forma¬ 
tion  of  such  a  committee. 

The  plan  also  has  Ixien  approved  by  the 
county  commissioners  and  heads  of  wel¬ 
fare  organizations.  It  will  avoid  over¬ 
lapping  in  relief  w'ork. 

'The  Nctv  York  Mirror  is  raising  funds 
to  sigiply  all  municipal  hospitals  with 
radios  to  cheer  up  the  patients. 

“We  already  have  completely  equipped 
Bellevue  Hospital  and  we  projiose  to 


keep  up  this  work  until  all  hospitals  in 
Greater  New  York  are  so  equipiied,” 
said  E.  H.  Gauvreau,  managing  editor. 
“Our  editorial  policy,  of  course,  is  to 
supiwrt  all  relief  committees.” 

Oliver  J.  Keller,  editor  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Post-Gasette,  said  in  reply  to  a 
(juery  that  attention  was  concentrated  at 
present  on  the  Welfare  Fund  campaign 
with  which  has  been  combined  the  Al¬ 
legheny  County  Emergency  Relief  appeal. 
The  Emergency  Relief  Association  was 
first  organized  last  year  to  give  work  to 
unemployed  men  on  public  projects,  the 
municipality  paying  for  material  and 
supervisors’  labor  while  the  Association 
supplies  the  men  and  pays  them  $4  per 
day.  Several  thousands  were  taken  care 
of  in  this  manner  last  winter  and  a  much 
more  extensive  program  is  contemplated 
for  this  year. 

“The  total  budget  of  the  Welfare  Fund 
and  the  Emergency  Association  will 
amount  to  more  than  five  and  one-half 
millions,  and  the  newspa{)ers  as  well  as  all 
leading  industries  and  business  concerns 
are  lending  their  aid  to  this  effort,  which 
is  three  times  as  big  as  anything  contem¬ 
plated  heretofore  in  this  community,” 
said  Mr.  Keller. 

“There  are  a  number  of  minor  activities 
under  way,  such  as  the  collection  of  sur¬ 
plus  crops  from  farmers  and  the  canning 
of  these  supplies  to  be  distributed  to  the 
needy  this  winter.  The  Post-Gazette, 
along  with  other  newspapers,  has  lieen 
helpful  in  giving  publicity  to  these  activi¬ 
ties  but  there  is  no  one  activity  with 
which  we  are  particularly  identified. 

“I.ast  year  we  raised  considerable  sums 
of  money  through  benefit  performances 
and  a  ‘Centaclaus’  at  the  Christmas  sea¬ 
son,  and  we  may  rejieat  these  efforts,  but 
have  no  definite  program  at  the  persent 
time.” 

The  yi>silaitti  (Mich.)  Daily  Press, 
this  sea.son  assumed  leadership  in  direct¬ 
ing  home  garden  and  municipal  canning 
projects  for  the  unemployed. 

In  the  spring,  an  appeal  to  property 
owners  tojist  vacant  lots  with  the  Press, 
for  home  gardens,  brought  ready  re- 
s|K>iise,  and  use  of  more  than  100  lots 
was  contributed.  Sixty  Ypsilanti  fami¬ 
lies  have  obtained  table  provisions  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer,  and  stored  vegetables 
for  winter,  from  these  gardens.  Seeds 
were  provided  those  unable  to  supply 
their  own. 

During  September  the  Press  spon¬ 
sored  a  community  canning  project. 
Donations  of  fruit  and  vegetables  or 
money  were  obtained.  Canning  bees 
were  organized  in  church,  school  and 
club  kitchens  and  money  contributed  for 
purchase  of  cans.  There  were  2.082 
(piarts  of  fruit  and  vegetables  secured 
for  the  city  jioor  commissioner  through 
this  project.  The  food  will  lie  given  to 
families  with  children,  or  aged  people, 
during  the  winter. 

George  C.  Handy  is  owner  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Daily  Press.  The  city  edi¬ 
tor.  Miss  Harriett  Carr,  had  charge  of 
lioth  projects  and  was  the  recipient  of  a 
vote  of  thanks  by  the  City  Council  at 
the  close  of  the  gardening  season. 

At  Sheboygan,  W'is.,  a  Community 
Cannery  started  by  C.  E.  Broughton, 
editor  of  the  Sheboygan  Press,  closed  re¬ 
cently  with  3,025  quarts  and  pints  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  canned  and  stored 
for  the  needy.  These  will  be  distributed 
this  winter  under  the  direction  of  the 
Welfare  Bureau. 

The  work  was  supervised  by  Miss 
Charlotte  Meissner,  home  economics  ex¬ 
pert  of  the  Wisconsin  Public  Service 
Corporation,  whose  services  were  given 
gratis.  Assisting  her  were  women  mem- 
liers  of  church  and  other  organizations. 
Seven  women  who  needed  financial  help 
to  support  their  families  were  employed 
by  the  Shelioygan  Press  to  aid  during 
the  ten  days. 

Some  of  the  teachers  in  the  public 
scluKils  and  tbe  girls  in  the  vocational 
school  donated  their  services  and  use<l 


Roberta  J.  Seiferth.  a  Natchez,  Miss., 
society  girl  who  went  north  a 
year  ago  as  the  bride  of  Dr.  David 
Warshaw  of  Albany.  N.Y.,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  Albany  Times-Vnion. 
Her  assignments  already  have  varied 
from  an  interview  with  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  wife  to  covering  a  wrestling 
bout.  She  formerly  worked  on  New 
Orleans  Slates  staff  while  she  was  in 
college. 

tbe  domestic  science  equipment  in  the 
schools  for  additional  canneries. 

Firms  donated  ranges,  gas,  electricity, 
water,  sink,  utensils,  packing  cartons, 
trucks,  and  laundry  service.  Individuals 
and  stores  responded  to  editorial  appeals 
in  the  Press  and  contributed  fruits  and 
vegetables,  sugar,  spices,  vinegar,  cans 
aiui  money.  There  were  also  donations 
of  107  jars  of  jam,  jelly  and  fruit  al¬ 
ready  preserved. 

The  Salt  Take  City  Deseret  Xeu's 
is  trying  to  promote  a  plan  for  tbe  re¬ 
lief  of  the  unemployed  which  would 
involve  the  setting  up  of  an  organization 
composed  of  the  relief  agencies  of  the 
C'hurch  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints,  or  Mormon  Church,  the  Salt 
l.ake  County  charity  department  and  the 
Community  Giest,  which  would  make  it 
lK)ssible  for  unemployed  persons  this 
winter  to  obtain  needed  supplies  on  the 
signing  of  a  note  to  be  paid  in  lalM)r 
whenever  the  organization  calls  it  in. 

Tlie  Salt  Lake  Ttiegram  is  offering 
unmeployed  heads  of  families  work  as 
solicitors  for  tbe  paiier,  paying  $1  for 
every  three-month  subscription  signed. 

Recently  the  Hillsboro  (Wis.)  Senlry- 
Ilnterprise,  a  weekly,  was  the  medium 
selected  by  Landsinger  brothers,  .sheep 
raisers,  for  notifying  the  public  that  the 
firm  would  donate  stock  to  needy'  families. 

On  tbe  front  page  of  the  Sentry- 
Enterprise  Landsinger  brothers  ran  this 
notice : 

“We  have  some  fat  sheep  (not  breed¬ 
ing  st(K-k)  which  are  selling  very  low 
on  the  market  and  don't  bring  much  more 
than  the  freight.  W'e  decided  if  we  have 
to  give  them  away  at  Giicago  why  not 
do  it  at  home?  .Any  family  where  tbe 
husband  is  out  of  work  and  they  are  in 
need,  come  to  us  and  we  will  give  you 
one  or  two  free.” 

.An  odd  jobs  plan,  designeil  to  take  up 
the  slack  in  unemployment  in  St.  Paul, 
is  lieing  sjionsored  by  tbe  St.  Paul  Dis- 
patch  and  Pioneer  Press. 

The  project,  indorsed  by  Walter  .'s. 
(iifford,  chairman  of  President  Hoover's 
Commission  on  Unemployment,  has,  dur¬ 
ing  the  comparatively  short  time  of  its 
oneration,  afforded  work  for  more  than 
KHI  idle  men  and  women. 

The  papers  enlisted  the  co-operation 
of  the  Ramsey  County  Board  of  Public 
Welfare  and  other  lesser  public  aid  or¬ 
ganizations  in  the  ckUI  jobs  plan. 


The  newspapers,  through  daily  stories 
urge  householders  and  business  men  to 
give  odd  jobs  to  unemployed  persons. 
Offers  of  jobs  are  made  through  a  cou¬ 
pon  .system.  The  coupons  are  sent  to  the 
Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press  office  and 
are  turned  over  immediately  to  the  Board 
of  Public  Welfare  which  designates  a 
man  or  woman,  depending  on  the  nature 
of  the  work,  to  perform  the  task. 

Applications  for  work  are  handled  ex¬ 
clusively  by  the  Board,  the  newspapers 
serving  only  as  a  clearing  house  for 
jobs.  No  scale  of  wages  has  been  set 
by  either  the  Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press 
or  the  Board.  This  matter  is  settled  by 
the  employer  and  employe. 

Persons  given  work  through  tbe  odd 
jobs  plan  are  properly  identified  to 
employers.  ICach  person  designated  to 
perform  a  task  is  given  a  card  by  the 
Board.  The  card  bears  the  worker’s 
name  and  is  signed  by  an  executive  of 
the  welfare  organization. 

For  sake  of  records  the  employer  is 
requested  to  sign  a  duplicate  card  after 
the  work  is  completed  and  state  the 
amount  paid  for  the  work. 

GIFT  COUPONS  UNDER 
FIRE  IN  LONDON 

Circulation  Scheme  Widely  Criticized 
After  Daily  Mail  Breaks 
Former  Agreement 
Against  Use 

iSpecial  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Ix)Ni)ON,  Oct.  6. — The  British  news¬ 
paper  trade  generally  is  criticizing  the 
schemes  adopted  by  certain  national  daily 
newspapers  for  increasing  circulation. 
Coupons  are  offered  to  people  who  regis¬ 
ter  and  purchase  the  paper  for  a  certain 
period,  these  coupons  being  exchangeable 
for  gifts.  The  newspaper-sellers  are  pro¬ 
testing  against  the  scheme  officially,  and 
quote  instances  of  losing  regular  cus¬ 
tomers  through  the  scheme.  It  is  becom¬ 
ing  a  practice,  apparently  for  a  member 
of  a  family  who  is  already  a  registered 
reader  of  the  paper  to  cancel  his  order 
so  that  another  member  of  the  same  fam¬ 
ily  can  order  the  paper  and  so  qualify  for 
the  coupons  and  gifts.  When  the  gifts 
have  been  obtained  the  order  for  the  paj^r 
is  cancelled  by  that  member  of  the  family 
and  another  member  registers  and  the 
process  is  repeated. 

Advertisers  arc  also  watching  develop¬ 
ments,  in  the  fear  that  the  free  distribu¬ 
tion  of  comnuKlities  advertised  in  the 
papers  may  affect  their  sales. 

This  circulation-raising  scheme  was 
originated  a  few  years  ago  by  a  London 
daily  pajier  and  was,  of  course,  copied  by 
its  comiietitors.  An  agreement  was  ar¬ 
rived  at  at  the  beginning  of  last  year 
stopping  this  and  similar  schemes.  The 
Daily  Mail  gave  notice  of  its  intention  to 
terminate  the  agreement  last  month  and 
again  started  a  scheme.  The  Nnvs 
Chronicle,  the  Daily  P.xpress  and  the 
Daily  Herald  followed  suit,  and  so  the 
state  of  affairs  which  ultimately  led  to  the 
19,30  agreement  has  arisen  again. 

B.  F.  Crosfield  director  of  the  News- 
Chronicle  states  that  there  is  no  doubt 
of  the  willingness  of  the  dailies  participa¬ 
ting  in  the  scheme  to  renew  the  former 
agreement. 

THREE  AVIATORS  ON  STAFF 

Three  members  of  tbe  Trie  (Pa.) 
Dispatch  -  Herald  organization  are 
licensed  airplane  pilots.  _  They  are, 
Samuel  Benjamin,  vice-president  of  the 
company ;  Bernie  Benjamin,  his  brother, 
manager  of  the  paper’s  radio  station 
W'EDH;  and  Miss  Barbara  Hawley, 
aviation  editor  of  the  paper,  and  one  ot 
the  most  skillful  woman  pilots  in  the 
state. 

“OPEN  HOUSE”  IN  DE  KALB 

More  than  L?90  jK'ople  attended  the 
De  Kalb  (III.)  Chronicle  Open  Hou.se. 
Oct.  7,  held  in  conjunction  with  tbe  raU 
Festival  program  sponsored  by  the  Ue 
Kalb  merchants.  .All  employes  of  the 
daily  were  at  their  posts  during  the  even¬ 
ing.  .At  9  o’clock  several  InindrOT  wit" 
iiessed  the  printing  of  tbe  “Open  House 
cxlitiou  in  the  pressroom. 
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"SPICY”  LETTER  POLICY 
WINS  READERS 

FOREIGN  NEWS  WRITERS 
SEEN  AS  “PATRIOTS” 

BIG  NEWS  IS  LOCAL  NEWS 
FOR  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

Charles  S.  Smith,  A.P,  Foreign  Chief, 
Telia  Institute  Men  Who  Volun- 

(Continued  from  page  13) 

rants  its  occasional  intemperances  and 
flatulencies : 

“You  let  the  column  express  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  your  paper.  I  feel  that  I 
know  the  Evening  Post  better  than  any 
other  jiaper  because  no  other  paper  so 
lays  bare  to  me  its  heart,  mind  and  soul. 
1  think  of  you  as  a  friend.” 

The  "cold  impersonality”  of  metropol¬ 
itan  journalism  did  not  apply  in  that 
case. 

Mr.  Mason  suggested  these  rules 
which,  he  said,  had  helped  build  up  this 
Post  department : 

"1.  Letters  must  not  be  long.  Sinkers 
are  ruinous.  Only  an  exceptional  letter 
and  one  that  can  be  featured  should  run 
long.  When  you  do  run  it  your  readers 
know  it  must  be  good  or  you  wouldn’t 
devote  so  much  s|)ace  to  it. 

"2.  Don’t  be  afraid  of  knocks.  In  the 
old  days  newspapers  were  afraid  of 
printing  hostile  letters.  At  the  start  of 
the  fight  for  Prohibition  reform,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  newspapers  were  frightened 
by  letters  from  ministers.  It  has  now 
been  fimnd  that  ministers  are  no  more 
to  be  feared  than  anyone  else.  We  print 
attacks  cm  our  Prohibition  policy,  some 
of  which  are  \ery  shrewd,  whenever  we 
get  a  significant  one. 

‘■3.  Don't  be  afraid  to  admit  you’re 
wrong. 

"4.  Careful  editing.  Do  not  print  dull, 
conventional  letters.  Thank  your  stars 
for  the  good  ones.  Edit  the  discursive 
ones  down  to  the  one  paragraph  or  idea 
that  may  be  gcxxl  in  it. 

"5.  Print  letters  in  clear  type  and 
with  lots  of  white  space.  The  usual 
closely  packed  type  in  a  letter  column 
discourages  readers.  Print  the  letter  in 
such  a  way  as  to  have  regularity  of 
form  and  charm  for  the  eye. 

"fi.  lie  just  as  fair  and  frank  and  free 
as  you  can  in  your  headlines  over  the 
letters.  Don’t  be  afraid  to  say  anything. 
Don't  diKlge  when  they  pin  you  down  on 
the  paper’s  policy.  But  at  the  same 
time,  always  remember  to  observe  the 
amenities.  In  Chicago,  James  L.  Hough- 
teling  of  the  Daily  .Vert'f  once  told  me 
that  every  conductor  of  a  letter  column 
ought  to  keep  .standing  a  letter  heading 
reading  ‘What’s  Biting  This  Bird?’ 
Such  a  line  must  not  be  used  habitually 
but  when  readers  deserve  it,  don’t  be 
afraid  to  use  it. 

“7.  Above  all,  don’t  print  letters  as 
most  newspapers  do — without  answering 
them  f.r  commenting  alviut  them  either 
in  the  heading  or  the  editor’s  note.  The 
monotony  of  the  usual  letter  column  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  letters  a.sking  really 
interesting  questions  are  printed  with  a 
label  head  and  without  any  attempt  to 
answer  them.  This  is  not  only  impolite, 
but  it  is  uninteresting.” 

“If  some  good  controversies  are 
started  in  your  column  you  arc  blessed 
by  fate."’  Mr.  Mason  said. 

He  recallefl  an  instance  where  through 
his  cobiinn  he  had  resurrected  an  old 
political  controversy.  It  started  when 
he  received  a  letter  a.sking :  "Who  do 
^u  think  is  the  better  public  speaker — 
Hoover  _  or  Smith  ?”  This  was  two 
year.s^  after  the  election.  “Why  Smith 
of  Course"  was  his  caption  on  the 
printed  letter. 

“Reams  ()f  letters  poured  in,”  Mr. 
Mason  said.  “.Ml  the  passion  of  the 
campaign  was  roused  over  again.  Gov- 
'•^or  Smith  later  told  me  that  he  him¬ 
self  got  so  intcrcste<l  in  reading  the 
letters  in  this  controversy  that  he  was 
^mpelletl  to  write  for  the  Saturday 
tvcniiu)  Post  an  article  on  political  ora¬ 
tor'-." 

Mr.  Mason  personally  handles  the 
letter  cfilnmn  on  the  Post. 


AGENCY  APPOINTED 

Harle  l.udgin,  Inc.,  Chicago,  has  been 
*PPmnted  as  advertising  agency  for  the 
Dornieyer  Manufacturing  Co.,  of 
Pi  cago,  manufacturers  of  I)ormeyer 
Wectric  Ffxxl  Mixers.  General  and  trade 
“Uga7ines.  and  direct  mail  will  be  used. 


tarily  Expatriate  Themselves 
Remain  Loyal  to  U.S. 

Foreign  correspondents  of  American 
newspapers  and  press  associations  were 
pictured  as  “patriots  who  will  not  inten¬ 
tionally  mislead  their  readers,”  by  Charles 
Stephenson  Smith,  chief  of  the  foreign 
serv  ice  of  the  Associated  Press,  in  an  ad¬ 
dress  Oct.  14  at  the  Institute  of  European 
Affairs,  William  and  Mary  College,  Wil¬ 
liamsburg,  Va.  Joseph  I-.  Jones,  chief 
of  the  United  Press  Foreign  service,  and 
Russell  Kent,  Washington  correspondent, 
Birmingham  \eivs  and  Agc-Herald,  were 
among  the  other  speakers. 

“The  .Americans  who  have  voluntarily 
expatriated  themselves  that  you  may  see 
Euroj^  and  the  rest  of  the  world  through 
American  eyes  are  an  interesting  crew,” 
Mr.  Smith  said.  “They  wander  endlessly 
in  search  of  news  and  features.  Nearly 
every  steamer  on  the  Baltic  or  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  carries  at  least  one  American 
newspaperman.  They  cruise  the  Volga, 
the  Dannive  and  Rhine.  In  the  Pyrennes 
and  the  .\lps  one  is  sure  to  meet  Ameri¬ 
can  newsivapermen.  Geneva  is  overrun  by 
them  when  the  League  of  Nations  has  a 
meeting.  Hitlerites  cannot  stage  a  dem¬ 
onstration  anywhere  in  Germany  that  an 
American  journalist  does  not  see  it.  In¬ 
ternational  conferences  in  London  and 
Paris  attract  scores  of  American  writing 
men  from  all  over  Europe.  And  wherever 
they  are  their  universal  complaint  is  that 
they  cannot  get  real  American  apple  pie 
and  .-Xmcrican  coffee  with  real  cream. 
.M.so  that  European  cooks  do  not  know¬ 
how  to  fry  ham  and  eggs. 

“Fiurope  fails  to  win  .\merican  journal¬ 
ists  away  from  their  homeland.  I  can 
assure  you  that  the  seasoned  .American 
newspapermen  who  are  endeavoring  to 
interpret  European  affairs  for  the  United 
States  press  are  patriots  who  will  not  in¬ 
tentionally  mislead  their  readers.” 

Mr.  Smith  told  how  the  U.  S.  gets  its 
news  of  Euroive. 

After  describing  the  growth  of  com¬ 
munications  and  the  demand  for  foreign 
new-s  in  the  United  States,  he  said : 

“Even  now  the  coast  is  not  clear  for 
uninterrupted  flow  of  news  the  world 
around.  Many  countries  still  maintain 
censorship  even  in  time  of  peace.  But 
jailing  editors  and  suppressing  news-  . 
pajHjrs  has  pretty  w-ell  gone  out  of  fa.sh-  j 
ion.  The  idea  has  spread  generally  , 
throughout  advanced  countries  that  offi¬ 
cials  or  governments  which  claim  they  , 
are  damaged  by  newspapers  should  seek  ^ 
redress  in  courts.” 

"The  volume  of  news  betw-een  Europe 
and  the  United  States  is  at  least  twice 
as  great  as  the  amount  Europe  receives  I 
from  this  country,”  Mr.  Smith  said.  ! 

Mr.  Jones  descritved  some  of  the  ■ 
greater  foreign  events  that  were  made  j 
available  quickly  by  American  foreign 
correspondents,  and  asserted  that  tbe 
American  newspapers  reported  European 
events  far  letter  than  EurojK-an  dailies  ' 
cover  .America.  ' 


The  complete  news- 
picture  and  feature 

V  service  .  .  .  meeting 
every  daily  newspaper 
need  beyond  wire  and 
local  news. 


NEA  Service,  Inc, 

1200  W.  3d  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Butler,  publisher  of  Buffalo  Evening 
Sews,  are  members  of  the  Saratoga 
Springs  Development  Commission  in 
charge  of  a  vast  spending  program.  Still 
another  important  post  is  that  held  by 
Joseph  Canavan,  former  city  editor  of 
the  iVert'  York  Evening  World,  who  is 
secretary  to  Lieutenant  Governor  Her¬ 
bert  H.  Lehman. 

Just  as  Albany  is  reputed  in  political 
stove-league  talk  to  be  a  stepping  stone 
to  the  White  House  for  governors,  it 
also  has  provided  scores  of  newspaper¬ 
men  with  entree  to  the  press  gallery  at 
Washington.  Metropolitan  dailies  often 
draft  their  Albany  political  writers  for 
duty  at  the  national  capital.  In  the  last 
few  years,  two  men  have  been  trans¬ 
ferred,  Harold  Brayman  of  New  York 
Evening  Post,  and  Theodore  C.  Wallen 
of  Nest'  York  Herald  Tribune.  Several 
of  the  veterans  at  Washington  got  their 
baptism  of  political  fire  at  Albany. 

In  a  large  measure,  the  development 
of  a  broad  field  of  local  news  coverage 
around  a  natural  news  producing  center 
has  made  it  p<issible  for  Albany  news¬ 
papers  to  withstand  the  competition  of 
New  York  city  dailies  that  are  rushed  to 
Albany  newsstands  within  a  few  hours 
after  their  publication. 

NAMED  IN  INDICTMENT 

The  Press-Record  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  publishers  of  the  Granite  City 
(Ill.)  Press-Record,  was  made  a  defend¬ 
ant  with  State’s  Attorney  Alvin  C. 
Bohni  of  Madison  County  in  an  indict¬ 
ment  returned  Oct.  7,  at  F'dwardsville, 
HI.,  following  an  investigation  of  dog 
track  gambling.  The  indictment  alleged 
the  company  did  some  printing  for  the 
Madi.son  Kennel  Club,  owner  and  oper¬ 
ator  of  the  course,  along  with  the 
Greyhound  Racing  Association  and  the 
Madison  Kennel  Club  Corporation. _ 


A  Single 
Advertisement 
In  The  Peoria 
Journal-Transcript 


ATTRACTS  ONE  OF  THE 
LARGEST  CROWDS  IN 
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HISTORY 

.•\  portion  of  the  crowd  in 
front  of  The  Elmer  Rich¬ 
ards  .Store  at  315  South 
.\dams  .Street  in  Peoria 
on  Oi»ening  Day,  when 
the  place  was  packed  to 
the  front  door.  Before 
the  day  was  over,  the  im- 
])atient  crowds  pushed  in 
two  of  the  show  windows. 
.Advertised  exclusively  in 
'the  Peoria  Journal- 
7  ranscrift- 
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W.  L.  WARDEN  TO  LONDON 

Paris  Executive  Named  Managing 
Editor  of  Daily  Mail 

iSpecial  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
London,  C)ct.  6. — William  Luck  War¬ 
den,  at  one  time  editor-in-charge  of  the 
Nest'  York  Herald  Paris  edition,  and  who 
worked  for  James  Gordon  Bennett  in 
New  A’ork,  lias  been  appointed  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  London  Daily  Mail,  in 
succession  to  Oscar  Pulvermacher,  act¬ 
ing  editor,  who  has  resigned  to  join  the 
Daily  Telegra/'h  as  an  assistant  editor. 

Mr.  Warden  joined  the  board  of  Asso¬ 
ciated  Newspapers,  Ltd.,  proprietors  of 
the  Daily  Mail,  the  Evening  News  and 
the  Weekly  Dispatch  (Sunday)  a  short 
while  ago.  Mr.  W.  A.  McVVhirter  re¬ 
mains  as  editor  of  the  Daily  Mail  and 
Mr.  A.  L.  Cranfield  as  assistant  editor. 

Until  recently  Mr.  Warden  was  edi¬ 
tor-in-chief  and  managing  director  of  the 
Continental  Daily  A/ai/ (Paris),  and  will 
continue  as  president. 


Only  8  Cities 

New  York,  Chicago,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Boston,  Balti¬ 
more,  Detroit,  Kansas  City 
and  St.  Louis  have  a  daily 
newspaper  with  as  large  a 
circulation  as  the 
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HIGHER  STANDARDS,  MORE  ‘PRACTICE’ 
WORK  REPORTED  BY  SCHOOLS 

University  of  Oregon  to  Put  Reporting  Classes  on  Same  Basis 
as  Afternoon  Paper  Staff — University  of  Wisconsin 
Reports  Strong  ‘Weeding  Out”  Process 


Moderate  increases  in  enrollment 
were  made  by  several  schools  and 
departments  o{  journalism  from  which 
reports  were  received  too  late  for  in¬ 
clusion  in  the  journalism  school  survey 
presented  in  preceding  issues  of  Editor 
&  Publisher.  A  reconstruction  of  the 
curriculum  is  under  way  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oregon,  designed  to  improve 
laboratory  work  in  r^irting.  At  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  analysis  shows 
that  the  enforcement  of  high  scholasti*: 
standards  has  resulted  in  eliminating 
three-fourths  of  the  pre- journal  ism  and 
journalism  students  before  graduation. 
Following  are  the  reports : 

University  of  ORir,oN. — Enrollment 
virtually  the  same  as  last  year's  (211). 

A  reconstruction  of  the  curriculum 
which  has  been  under  way  for  some  time 
will  go  into  effect  next  year.  It  will 
take  the  form  of  putting  classes  in  re¬ 
porting  more  largely  on  a  lalwratory 
basis  than  heretofore,  and  giving  the 
work  the  same  tempo  as  that  on  an 
afternoon  newspaper.  Campus  material 
as  reporting  subject  matter  takes  only 
the  .same  proixirtionate  values  as  it  has 
on  a  daily  afternoon  newspaper.  A 
close  alliance  with  the  local  daily  is 
maintained  through  the  cooperation  of 
the  editor,  William  M.  Tugman. 

The  tendency  also  is  to  compact 
twhnical  courses  into  fewer  hours.  Pub¬ 
lishing  was  changed  last  year  from  four 
hours  to  three,  and  the  article  writing 
class,  called  Siiecializcd  Press,  was  com¬ 
pacted  this  year  from  three  hours  to 
two. 

The  graduates  of  the  June  class  have 
been  alxtut  two-thirds  placed.  This  is 
slower  than  usual.  I-ast  year,  for  in¬ 
stance,  27  out  of  29  graduates  were 
satisfactorily  placed  by  Christmas  time 
and  all  in  journalistic  or  gcHtd  semi- 
journalistic  positions,  except  for  two 
girls  who  married.  Business  conditions 
and  two  large  consolidations  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  territory  have  had  some  effect. 

University  of  Wisconsin. — The  27th 
year  of  instruction  in  preparation  for 
journalism  opened  with  an  enrollment 
of  380  students,  an  increase  of  14  over 
the  numlier  registered  at  the  same  time 
last  year.  This  increase  is  significant 
because  attendance  at  the  university  as 
a  whole  shows  a  decrease  of  fiOO  this 
fall.  Although  the  freshman  in  the  pre¬ 
journalism  curriculum  numlier  137  or 
13  less  than  last  year,  the  three  other 
classes  are  larger. 

Dr.  Willard  G.  Bleyer,  who  liegan  in¬ 
struction  in  the  fall  of  1905.  continues 
in  charge  of  the  School  of  journalism, 
assisted  by  Prof.  Grant  M.  Ifyde.  who 
is  lieginning  his  22nd  year  in  the  de¬ 
partment.  Professors  (Thilton  R.  Bush, 
Helen  M.  Patter.son,  Ralph  O.  Xafziger, 
and  Bruce  R.  McCoy,  all  continue  on  the 
staff.  C.  D.  MacDougall,  who  has  been 
in  charge  of  the  work  in  journalism  at 
I^high  Univer.sity  for  several  years,  has 
been  appointed  an  assistant  and  will 
continue  his  graduate  studies  for  the 
degree  of  dwtor  of  philosophy  at  Wis¬ 
consin.  Roliert  H.  Foss  l«s  lieen 
placed  in  typographical 

lalioratory  in  place  of  G.  W.  Tanner, 
who  is  now  devoting  all  of  his  time  to 
the  Daily  Cardinal  printing  plant. 

The  standards  of  scholarship  required 
of  students  in  journalism  and  advertising 
are  now  the  highest  of  any  schixil  or  de¬ 
partment  in  the  university.  Freshman 
who  do  only  fair  work  in  the  first-year 
composition  courses  are  not  permitted  to 
enter  the  sophomore  courses  in  report¬ 
ing,  and  those  who  do  only  fair  work 
in  the  courses  in  reporting  are  not  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  School  of  Journalism.  If 
after  admission  to  the  School  of 
Journalism,  any  student  fails  to  do 
lietter  than  fair  work,  he  or  she  is  re¬ 
quired  to  withdraw.  All  students  are 
required  to  have  a  reading  knowledge 
of  one  or  two  foreign  languages  liegore 
they  can  be  graduated.  Students  in  ad¬ 


vertising  are  held  to  similar  require¬ 
ments. 

The  62  seniors  in  last  year’s  class  were 
the  survivors  from  among  264  students 
who  entered  the  class  in  the  freshman, 
sophomore  and  j  unior  years ;  in  other 
words  only  one-quarter  of  the  students 
who  enrolled  in  the  class  of  1931,  were 
graduated. 

Lxiuisiana  State  University. — Early 
registration  figures  show  a  decided  in¬ 
crease  over  last  session  in  the  enrollment 
of  the  School  of  Journalism.  The 
courses  in  advertising  jiarticularly  show 
a  decided  increase. 

For  the  first  time,  the  schfxil  is  offer¬ 
ing  a  graduate  seminar  in  public 
opinion,  conducted  by  Dr.  Marcus  M. 
Wilkerson,  a  member  of  the  School  of 
Journalism  faculty,  who  was  recently 
awarded  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Phi¬ 
losophy  by  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
Another  graduate  course,  American 
Journalists,  is  offered  by  Director  M. 
(i.  Osixirn. 

A  recent  addition  to  the  journalism 
faculty  is  Alfred  Givens.  Jr.,  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Missouri  School  of 
Journalism,  where  he  specialized  in  ad¬ 
vertising.  Mr.  Givens  will  teach  courses 
in  advertising  and  reporting.  Other 
members  of  the  faculty  are  Miss  Mar¬ 
jorie  B.  Arbour  and  Director  Osborn. 

Univiuisity  of  Southern  California. 
— With  a  16  per  cent  increase  in  major 
students  over  any  previous  year,  the 
department  of  journalism  begins  its 
fourth  year  as  an  independent  unit  of 


(Chided  by  a  reader  for  its  frequent 
use  of  foreiqn  words,  the  London  Times 
printed  the  follon'inq  editorial  recently. 
It  was  reprinted  in  New  York  by  the 
livening  Post.) 

DER  Karnickel  hat  angefangen.  And 
what  made  it  worse  was  that  he  was 
obxiously  not  a  real  rabbit,  or  even  a 
liare.  Donde  no  se  pensa  salta  la  liebre; 
and  it  was  still  more,  fiirchterlich  when 
the  animal  turned  out  to  be,  en  effet, 
felis  tigris  maximus.  Kelam  ulmuluk, 
muluk  ul-kelam  is  true,  whichever  way 
you  turn  it ;  and  when  this  blowcd-in- 
the-glass  wise  guy,  calling  himself  Crit- 
icus,  coughed  up  a  mouthful  about  our 
‘unseemly  habit  of  quoting  dead  lan¬ 
guages”  in  our  leading  articles,  it  was 
no  good  saying  Nichevo  or  ou  qjpovTl; 

especially  as  others  (pigeat 
nos  cos  vocare  fussy  tails)  also  wrote  de¬ 
manding  Naze  sonna  koto  suru  ka?  and 
hinting  that  any  inkslinger  who  could 
put  over  that  sort  of  parleyvoo  was  sure 
a  budmash.  Our  first  impulse  was  to 
take  a  high  line;  to  ask  whether  our 
critics  were  not  aware  that  this  journal 
was  nulli  secundus  in  toto  orbi  terrarum, 
and  par  excellence  Aglatsiangovut 
mikseKartovlutiglo ;  to  suggest  that  no 
es  la  miel  para  la  boco  del  asno;  to  re¬ 
call  the  poet’s  advice :  “Mach’es  Weni- 
gen  recht ;  Vielen  gefallen  ist  schlimm” ; 
and  to  retort,  with  an  Olympian  air : 

xoXXdi  {lot  ux’  a7xd)vo;  tixla 
IvSov  IvtI  pape-rpa; 
qxiivasTa  auveToljtv’ 
e<;  SI  tS  ziv  IppiTjvluv 
XaT(;ei. 

But  that  would  lie  unartig ;  and  it  would 
also  be  pericoloso.  Our  critics  might 
reply  that  balik  bashdan  kokar,  and  that, 
if  we  set  a  bad  example,  we  shall  cor¬ 
rupt  the  whole  of  journalism.  But  qa 
froisse  un  peu  I’amours  propre,  when  you 
expect  your  reader  to  cn'  Quanti  est 
caiiere !  and  all  he  says  is  O  yoshi  nasai : 
\\  akarimasen ! 

It  looks  as  if  these  guys  had  handed 
us  out  a  K.  O.  But  yavash !  yavash! 
Noun  fau  juja  tout^gcr  la  mino.  We  do 


the  institution.  There  are  25  sopho¬ 
mores,  29  juniors,  and  34  seniors.  The 
upjier  classes  are  largest  because  of  the 
junior  college  system  which  in  Califor¬ 
nia  sends  many  transfers  to  the  univer¬ 
sity  in  the  junior  year. 

john  H.  McCoy  comes  from  the 
Orange  Daily  News  to  be  an  assistant 
in  journalism  on  the  department  staff. 

South  D.ako'ia  State  Collk<;e. — Be¬ 
cause  of  crowdeil  conditions  in  the 
printing  laboratory,  the  Department  of 
Printing  and  Rural  Journalism  has  re¬ 
arranged  its  equipment  according  to  a 
plan  laid  out  by  the  American  Type 
Founders  Company.  Students  do  not 
only  the  editorial,  but  also  the  mechan¬ 
ical  work  of  getting  out  the  college 
newspaper. 


STAFF  CHANGES  IN  TULSA 

Several  staff  changes  on  the  Tulsa 
(Okla.)  World  have  been  announced  by 
N.  G.  Henthorne,  editorial  director  and 
M.  L.  Marrs,  city  editor.  Walter  Bis- 
cup  has  been  shifted  from  county  build¬ 
ing  to  assistant  city  editor  and  George 
Ketcham  from  copy  desk  to  telegraph 
editor,  .succeeding  Harold  Davis,  re¬ 
signed.  Ed.  Burks  has  gone  from  the 
city  desk  to  the  police  run  and  G.  K. 
Miller  from  police  run  to  county  build¬ 
ing.  John  Sparks,  assistant  oil,  is  now 
on  the  copy  desk.  Noel  Ross  of  the  desk 
has  resigned. 

JUDGE  REPORTED  GAMES 

During  the  World’s  Series  games  at 
Philadelphia,  Harry  S.  McDevitt,  presi¬ 
dent  judge  of  Common  Pleas  Court,  No, 
1,  Philadelphia,  covered  the  games  daily 
for  the  Philadelphia  Record.  Judge 
McDevitt,  before  studying  law  was  for 
some  years  a  reporter  on  the  North 
.American.  Joe  C(K)k,  musical  comedy 
star,  covered  the  series  in  Philadelphia 
for  the  F.i'ening  Ledger. 


not  suggest  (jif;  j'lvouro)  that  any  of 
these  criticisms  is  an  instance  where 
.\rab  .Araba  yuzun  (|ara  denish :  but  arc 
all  our  accusatores  so  far  above  the 
ordinary  dcbolezza  dell’  intelletto  umano 
that  they  have  nunquam  been  obliged 
emprunter  a  few  Wiirter  from  a  foreign 
tongue?  Sont-ils  toto  caelo  above  the 
necessity  die  e  la  maggiore  maestra  delle 
lingue?  Mashallah !  If  they  are,  it  va 
sans  dire  that  it  is  “lasciate  ogni 
speranza” :  they  will  remain  the  manx- 
ome  and  frumious  foes  leporis  nostri 
diserti :  and  since  I.akirdi  ila  pilaff 
pishmez,  we  cannot  hope  to  wheedle  them 
into  crying  Kuvianak.  B'ut  we  in  our 
turn,  after  humbly  saying  Gomen  nasai, 
can  ask  of  those  who  are  safely  outside 
the  whole  of  this  bundohust ;  Chih  danend 
hal-i-ma  sebukbaran-i-Sahilha  ?  They 
must  be  patient  with  us.  Faut-il  traduire 
peut-etre  les  morceaux?  That  is  all  very 
well ;  but  (unless  we  could  do  it  like 
Criticus  to  translate  las  lengues  griega 
y  latina  es  como  quien  mira  los  tapices 
flamencos  por  el  reves,  que  autifiue  se 
ven  las  figures,  son  llenas  de  hilos  que  las 
escurecen.  Well,  xaOr/^LaTa  p.a6T;iAaTa. 
we  must  reform  our  ways — maiiana,  si- 
chas !  There  is  always  room  for  I'espe- 
rance,  for  6  Oeb?  5lv  slvat  ’ApSavl-TYj^, 
and  Morgen  ist  auch  cin  Tag.  After  all. 
at  heart  we  are  simples  gens,  puisqu'il 
plaist  a  Dieu,  et  apiielons  les  Agues, 
figues,  les  prunes,  prunes,  ct  les  ixiires, 
poires.  .^nd  if  we  offend  it  is  with  our 
g(xxl  will,  because,  although  we  may 
turn  now  and  then  to  the  decent  obscur¬ 
ity,  or  to  the  elegant  decoration,  of  a 
foreign  language,  we  are  not  altogether 
like  the  man  they  called  “Hi !” 

I  said  it  in  Hebrew — I  said  it  in  Dutch — 

I  said  it  in  German  and  Greek; 

But  I  wholly  forgot  (and  it  vexes  me 
much  ) 

That  English  is  what  you  speak ! 
d>tXoxaXo’Jiieviiet’ ejTsXIia^.that  is  all 
— ^assured  that,  if  we  do  our  best  with 
the  English,  even  those  of  our  readers 
who  do  not  consider  themselves  scholars 
will  permit  an  occasional  appeal  to  those 
who  are.  But  spitcha  mandush !  Muito 
fallar,  pouco  saber. 


INDIANA  GROUP  FORMED 
TO  HELP  JOB  RELIEF 

W.  C.  Fairbanks,  Indianapolis  News 

Publisher,  Appoints  Editors  and 
Publishers  to  Organize  Units 
Under  Hoover  Plan 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Inkianai-olis,  (Jet.  12. — Indiana  news¬ 
paper  editors  and  publishers  are  con¬ 
tinuing  to  perfect  organizations  in  con¬ 
gressional  districts  to  co-operate  with 
President  Hoover’s  plans  for  national 
unemployment  relief. 

Warren  C.  Fairbanks,  publisher  of  the 
Indianapolis  Ncivs  and  Indiana  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  President’s  organiza¬ 
tion,  has  appointed  one  editor  or  pub¬ 
lisher  in  each  of  the  13  old  congressional 
districts. 

E.  H.  Harris,  Richmond  Palladium, 
sixth  district  representative,  was  the 
first  to  appoint  editors  in  each  of  the 
counties  of  his  district  to  form  units  of 
their  own.  During  the  past  week  five 
more  districts  have  organized. 

At  the  call  of  George  A.  Bittler, 
Evansville  Courier,  editors  from  the 
eight  counties  in  the  first  district  re¬ 
sponded.  The  editors  appointed  by 
Bittler  are :  Don  Seism,  Evansville 
Courier ;  John  C.  Gorman,  Princeton 
Democrat:  Herbert  C.  Leffel,  Mt. 

I’ernoii  Western  .Star:  W.  H.  Carleton, 
Hixinville;  A.  J.  Huering,  Win.dow 
Dispatch;  U.  S.  Lindsey,  Kockport 
Journal;  and  U.  S.  Cummings,  Tell  City 
Nett'S. 

Paul  R.  Bausman,  Washington 
Herald,  second  district  representative, 
appointed  the  following :  Howard  Hough¬ 
ton,  rincennes  Sun-Commercial;  and 
Fred  H.  Moore,  Vincennes  'Limes; 
(ieorge  Purcell,  RIoomington  World; 
Robert  P.  White,  Sullivan  Cnion,  and 
.•\.  J.  McGuire,  .S'ullivan  Times:  Carl 
Anderson,  .Spencer  Owen  County 
Leader;  William  B.  Ma(ld(x;k  and  Paul 
Maddock;  Ploomficld  News,  and  J.  E. 
Ihxlds,  (Irecn  County  World:  and 
Reed  Strange,  .S'hoals  News,  and 
Bailsman. 

W.  W.  -Aikens  of  the  Pranklin  Even¬ 
ing  Star  appointed  the  following  to 
serve  from  the  fourth  district:  John  H. 
Conner.  .Seymour  Tribune;  H.  \V. 
Thompson,  I'er.tailles  Republican :  C.  C. 
Klingner,  North  Vernon  Plain  Dealer; 
L.  D.  Braden,  Greensburg  A^ews;  Marc 
Waggener,  Franklin  Star;  John  B. 
Xeese,  .Madison  Herald;  Melvin  Lus- 
tutter,  Columbus  Republican ;  M.  L. 
Raider,  Nashville  Democrat;  Bernard 
McCann,  Lawrcnecbiirg  Register;  James 
K.  Danglade,  Vcvay  Democrat,  and 
J.  P.  Wills.  Rising  Sun  .\ews. 

J.  A.  Kautz,  publisher  of  the  Kokomo 
Tribune,  announced  the  following  in  the 
ninth  district :  F.  N.  Ramsey,  Tifton 
Tribune;  B.  B.  Mayhill,  Delphi  Journal, 
Max  Fowler.  Frankfort  Morning  'limes; 
J.  Frank  McDermond,  Attica  Ledger- 
Tribune:  Eugene  C.  Pulliam.  Lebanon 
Reporter;  E.  E.  Neal,  .yehle.wille 
I.edger;  .\.  .\I.  Smith,  Crawfonlsvillc 

Journal-Review. 

In  the  eleventh  district,  Don  M. 
Nixon,  Wabash  Plain  Dealer,  ai>j)ointc<l 
the  following:  Gardner  J.  Thomas, 
.Marion  Chronicle ;  Yandell  '  hne, 
Huntington  Herald-Press ;  W.  H.  Ker¬ 
rigan,  l.ngansporf  Press;  J.  E.  II  iney. 
Hartford  City  'Limcs-Gacette ;  .-Knliin 
Rearick,  Winamae  Republican ;  and 
Robert  C.  .Xveritt,  l*cru  Tribune. 

In  every  district,  the  sentiment  has 
been  expressed  that  the  problems  could 
be  met  without  outside  aid. 

ARKANSAS  MEETING,  NOV.  1 

The  Arkansas  .Association  of  -J'" 
six'iated  Press  Editors  will  hold  its  aiinual 
meeting  Nov.  1  at  Texarkana.  Prc'tdem 
Douglass  Hotchkiss,  editor.  Hot  Springs 
.Sentinel-Record  and  Nett'  Era  has  an¬ 
nounced. 


MARKS  50TH  BIRTHDAY 

The  St.  Thomas  (Out.)  Tinies  Jour¬ 
nal  celebrated  the  50th  anniver.sarj 
its  publication  as  a  daily  recemy. 
48-page  special  edition  was  issued. 


A  NEWSPAPER  TOUR  DE  FORCE 
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Boston  Evening  Transcript  has 
started  publishing  the  news  of  the 
week  in  summary  form,  devoting  a 
column  to  each  day  with  a  column  for 
the  necrology.  Included  in  the  day’s 
summary  are  weather,  markets  at  a 
glance,  and  day’s  news  divided  as  to  local, 
aviation,  sports,  schools  and  colleges, 
business,  courts,  real  estate,  etc. — P. 


The  N^ciK’huryport  (Mass.)  Daily  Xni's 
recently  ran  an  interesting  list  of  freak 
accidents  for  which  claims  were  paid 
by  insurance  companies. — E.W.M. 


Kmployment  application  forms  have 
l)een  printed  by  the  Vancouver  (B.C.) 
Province  and  are  kept  on  hand  for  an¬ 
swering  Help  Wanted  advertisements 
both  male  and  female.  The  forms  out¬ 
line  careers  succinctly  and  are  a  help 
both  to  employer  and  prospective  em¬ 
ploye. — C.M.L. 


A  Theatre  Time-Table,  featured  on 
the  theatre  page  in  the  Akron  Times- 
Press.  states  the  times  feature  pictures 
start  at  all  first-run  theatres.  The  table 
is  kept  up-to-date  with  each  change  of 
picture. — U.S.W 


The  Xeu’buryport  (Mass.)  Daily 
Xeu's  assigned  two  reporters  to  make  a 
tour  of  the  city  streets  after  dark  to 
olrtain  the  number  of  iinlighted  automo¬ 
biles,  showing  that  only  a  small  number 
comply  with  the  state  law  regarding 
leaving  cars  parked  without  lights.  It 
could  not  be  done  easily  in  a  large  city 
l)ecause  of  the  territory  that  would  have 
to  be  covered.  Newburvport  has  a 
population  of  l.S.tXK).  The  results  were 
run  in  table  form,  giving  the  name  of 
the  street  and  the  number  of  unlighted 
vehicles. — E.W’.M. 


“What-not”  stores  handling  varied 
second-hand  articles  are  springing  up  in 
many  cities.  good  story  can  be  built 
up  on  information  as  to  how  this  mer¬ 
chandise  is  obtained  and  the  peculiar 
items  called  for  and  sold.  With  the 
•lepression  on  many  persons  buy  their 
magazines  at  these  places  getting  issues 
not  more  than  a  month  or  so  old  at 
live  cents  each. — G.II.W. 


On  what  financial  plan  docs  your  city 
government  ojterate?  On  a  cash  basis 
or  by  issuing  anticipation  or  time  war¬ 
rants?  .\n  article  dealing  with  city 
finances,  written  in  layman’s  language, 
would  be  instructive  to  the  average 
reader. — S.C.J. 

“People  Who  Interest  You  and  What 
'I  hey  .\re  Doing,”  is  the  caption  of  a 
column  printed  <laily  in  the  Clitca<)o 
hvciiinp  American  which  includes  news 
briefs  concerning  stage,  social  and  other 
celebrities  along  with  half-column  cuts 
of  those  written  about. — E.S. 


Records  obtained  by  the  Utica  (N.Y.) 
Observer-Dispatch  from  local  postoffice 
and  telephone  company  officials  made  an 
interesting  story.  I’ticans  send  63,000 
letters  a  day  to  various  countries  and 
make  117.(K)b  telephone  calls  daily,  of 
which  3,191  are  toll  calls.  Few  tele¬ 
phone  calls  arc  made  to  Europe  from 
Etica,  the  report  shows,  but  many  are 
made  to  other  states  and  Canada. — L.C. 


CAMPAIGN  EXPANDED 

The  Southern  New  England  Telephone 
Company  announced  recently  from  its 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  office  that  it  will  im- 
metliately  start  a  new  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  in  the_  daily  newspapers  of  the 
state,  increasing  its  use  of  newspaper 
space  approximately  100  per  cent.  At 
the  same  time  Ernest  L.  Simonds,  com¬ 
pany  vice-president,  announced  the  ap- 
^intment  of  Raymond  L.  Coring,  former 
Mitor  of  the  Nezv  Haven  Sunday 
Register,  as  advertising  and  news  service 
supervisor  of  the  company. 


WOULD  CHANGE  TH.AT  “BLUE” 
FEELING  WITH  ROSE 
COLORED  PAPER 
t^HE  Selma  (Ala.)  Times-Journal 
on  Sept.  29,  in  an  effort  to  create 
a  “rose  colored,”  feeling  instead  of 
a  “deep  blue,”  in  the  South  over 
the  cotton  situation,  published  a 
special,  “Buy  Cotton,”  section  on 
rose  colored  paper. 

The  daily  is  aiding  a  movement 
requesting  that  every  man,  woman 
and  child  in  the  South  buy  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  $1.90  worth  of  cotton 
goods,  thereby  aiding  the  manu¬ 
facturer  and  causing  a  demand  for 
raw  cotton.  The  Times-Journal 
followed  the  idea  and  practice  of 
the  Memphis  Press  Scimitar  and 
solicited  no  advertising  and  dis¬ 
couraged  special  cotton  goods  ad¬ 
vertising  so  as  not  to  commercialize 
the  movement. 


CANADIANS  RE-ELECT  LOGGIE 

Maritime  Weekly  Press  Association, 
covering  the  provinces  of  New'  Bruns¬ 
wick,  Nova  Scotia  and  Prince  Edward 
Island,  held  its  annual  meeting  recently 
at  Moncton,  N.  B.  King  I.oggie,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Chatham  (N.IT.)  Commercial,  was 
re-elected  president  and  H.  B.  Anslow, 
publ’sher,  Camphcllton  (N.B.)  Graphic 
was  re-elected  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
association.  All  of  the  old  board  of 
directors  were  ahso  re-elected.  Among 
those  attending  the  gathering  were ; 
Frank  H.  Beattie,  Pridgetoum  (N.S.) 
Monitor;  John  A.  Fisher,  Pictou  (N.S.) 
Advocate;  H.  S.  .Anslow,  Ifindsor 
(N.S.)  Journal;  C.  R.  Davis,  Sussex 
(N.B.)  Record;  Donald  F.  Fraser,  Xew 
Glasgow  (N.S.)  liastern  Chronicle;  C.  J. 
■Mactiillivray,  Antigonish  (N.S.)  Casket; 
C.  J.  Allbon,  Spring  Hill  (N.S.)  Record; 
J.  E.  Boucher,  lidmundston  (N.B.)  I.a 
Madazeaska. 

ADVERTISING  WAGE  POLICY 

Declaring  its  belief  that  salary  cuts 
at  this  time  would  tend  to  undermine 
the  confidence  and  morale  of  its  em¬ 
ployes,  the  Smith  and  Timberlake  Coal 
Company,  Inc.,  one  of  the  largest  retail 
coal  concerns  in  Richmond,  Va.,  is  buy¬ 
ing  large  space  in  the  Richmond 
newspapers  to  give  expression  to  its  con¬ 
viction. 

WARNS  READERS  OF  IMPOSTORS 

The  Dayton  (O.)  Herald  and  Journal 
recently  found  it  necessary  to  give  read¬ 
ers  first  page  warnings  to  beware  of 
two  jihotographers,  who,  posing  as  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  papers,  were  charging 
money  for  photographs  they  promised 
would  appear  in  the  papers. 

TAX  REFUND  ORDERED 

An  overassessment  of  income  tax  for 
1922  in  the  amount  of  $73,192.93,  includ¬ 
ing  interest,  has  lieen  decreed  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue, 
Washington,  in  favor  of  the  Journal 
C'ompany,  of  Detroit. 

Columbian 

Newspaper 

Inks 

The  Best  Ink 
is  the 

Cheapest  Ink 

The  L.  Martin  Co. 
45  Elast  42ncl  Street 
New  York  City 

Arthur  S.  Thompseu,  Manmgmr 


Dollar  Pullers 

One  Dollar  will  be  paid  ^ 
for  each  idea  published.  X 
Send  clipping  for  payment.  ^ 


'T'HE  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tri- 
-t  bune  has  successfully  used  the  idea  of 
having  grenrers  in  widely  separated  parts 
of  the  city  co-operate  on  the  idea  of  a 
weekly  price  advertisement.  In  this 
way,  small  independent  merchants  can 
advertise. — D.R. 


The  Xezeburyport  (Mass.)  Xezvs  each 
Saturday  runs  a  page  of  advertisements 
from  merchants  who  have  Saturday 
night  specials  offered  from  6  to  9  o’cltKk. 
Merchants  noticed  an  increa.se  in  busi¬ 
ness  between  those  stores  and  there  have 
been  many  advertisers. — E.W.M. 


the  church  organization  obtaining  the 
most  votes  that  week. — R.j. 


The  San  Angelo  (Tex.)  Standard- 
Times  following  the  closing  of  a  large 
bank,  carried  an  advertisement,  Sunday, 
Oct.  4,  by  several  business  houses  adver¬ 
tising  that  they  would  accept  checks 
written  by  depositors  in  the  closed  banks. 
One  hardware  firm  used  full-page  space 
to  state  in  large  bold  type  that  it  wouUl 
accept  such  checks  “at  par  value.”  Other 
firms  advertised  that  they  would  accept 
the  bank’s  checks  either  for  merchandise 
or  on  account. — R.W.J. 


GETS  TELEVISION  PERMIT 

The  Dominion  Government  has 
granted  a  television  aral  raduivision 
permit  to  I.a  Presse,  Montreal.  The 
paper’s  two  stations  will  be  use<l  simul¬ 
taneously  in  television  broadcasts.  Engi¬ 
neers  are  now  rusbing  installation  on 
the  first  station  of  this  kind  in  Canada. 


The  Pittsburgh  Sunday  .Sun-Tele¬ 
graph  is  running  a  cooiierative  page  in 
the  classified  section:  fix  it  for  wintf;r. 
Repair  .  .  .  Renuxlel  .  .  .  Refurnish. 

The  business  comes  from  a  dozen  to  IS 
individuals  and  firms  that  ordinarily  do 
not  advertise,  each  one  taking  uniform 
sjiace.— W.F.B. 


To  stimulate  interest  among  mer¬ 
chants,  as  well  as  readers,  in  a  Home 
Furnishings  Style  show,  the  .Sheboygan 
(Wis.)  Press  conducted  this  week  a  con¬ 
test  for  the  identification  of  2-column 
cuts  of  10  store  windows.  Ten  prizes, 
each  an  article  of  merchandise  donated 
by  one  of  the  10  merchants  whose  win¬ 
dow  displays  were  pictured,  were  offered 
for  the  neatest  and  clearest  answers, 
giving  the  correct  names  and  addresses 
of  the  stores.  .Additional  linage  taken  by 
the  merchants  during  tbe  “style  show” 
compensated  the  Press  for  the  space  de¬ 
voted  to  the  contest. — G.L.G. 


Church  interest  and  advertising  inches 
are  being  won  for  the  Nashville  Banner 
in  a  “(jfxxl  Samaritan  Buying  Cam- 
Iiaign”  sponsored  in  co-fiperation  with 
leading  merchants  of  the  city.  Votes 
are  given  by  the  co-operating  merchants 
for  all  purchases  made  through  their 
stores.  Six  thousand  dollars  in  grand 
prizes,  $2,000  going  to  the  leading 
church,  will  be  distributed  at  the  end 
of  the  26  weeks  which  the  campaign  is 
to  run.  Weekly  prizes  are  also  given  to 


GOOD  WILL! 

Magazines  of  quality  have 
reader  interest,  surely. 

But  seldom  has  a  monthly 
forum  achieved  the  cover-to-cover 
following  of  The  Quill. 


This  is  true  because  The  Quill 
is  the  reader’s  own  publication. 
It  is  published  by  and  for  edito¬ 
rial  men  from  cubs  to  executives 
— more  than  3,0(X)  of  them  in 
newspaper  and  magazine  offices 
in  every  state. 


They  voluntarily  express  them¬ 
selves,  their  problems,  their  de¬ 
sires  in  their  own  magazine. 

Their  good  will  is  invaluable 
to  publishers  and  manufacturers 
alike,  for  they  are  the  present 
and  future  of  newspaper  build¬ 
ing  in  America.  That  good  will 
is  available  now  through  the 
advertising  columns  of  The  Quill. 

For  rates,  write  or  wire — 


836  Exchange  Avenue,  Chicago 


^  Cline  -Westinghouse 
''  Double  Motor-Drive 
with  full  automatic 
push  button  control 
i«  UBed  by 

Buffalo  Evening  News 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Agk  them  mheut  it 

CLINE  ELEC.  MFC.  CO. 

Chicago:  111  Wait  Washingtoa 

Street 

New  York:  Daily  News  Bldg. 

220  East  42nd  St. 

San  Francisco:  First  National 
,  .  Bank  Building 

Jk _ ^ 


UNITED  PRESS 
news  coverage 
is  world-wide, 
complete  and 
Independent 

UNITED  PRESS 


The  WELFARE  COMMITTEE 

of  the 

INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCUUTION  MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Can  supply  you  with  com 
petent  circulation  men  oi 
capacity  and  ability  capable 
to  take  entire  charge  of 
your  department  or  to  fill 
important  posts  in  the  de¬ 
partment. 

Address  the  Secretary 
Treasurer  please,  Mr.  Clar 
ence  Eyster,  care  Star 
Building,  Peoria,  Ill. 
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HEADLINE  PRIZE  OFFERED 


Finance  Companies  Seek  to  Eliminate 

“Loan  Shark”  Term  From  Dailies 

Irritated  because  of  the  various  terms 
used  by  newspaper  headline  writers  to 
denote  those  in  the  “personal  _  finance” 
business,  the  American  Association  of 
Personal  Finance  Companies,  712  Tower 
Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  has  addressed 
a  two-page  letter  to  newspaper  editors. 

The  facsimile  of  the  signature  of 
W.  Frank  Persons,  executive  secretary 
of  the  organization,  appears  on  the  let¬ 
ter.  Mr.  Persons  believes  that  there  are 
better  terms  to  use  than  “loan  shark,” 
which  may  implicate  a  paper  in  a  libel 
suit,  but  that  they  are  too  long  to  be 
convenient  for  use  by  headline  writers. 
One  hundred  dollars  is  offered  for  the 
best  headline  term  describing  the  per¬ 
sonal  finance  business  and  suggested  by 
a  "working  head-writer.” 

NEW  WEEKLY  IN  KOKOMO 

A  new  tabloid  weekly,  the  Kokomo 
(Ind.)  I'ree  Press,  made  its  appearance 
Oct.  9.  It  is  edited  by  the  Rev.  Walter 
G.  IvOebeck. 


PATRIOTIC  PROGRAM  GIVEN 

A  special  program  commemorating 
the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  George 
Washington’s  birth  was  held  Oct.  5  at 
Masonic  Hall,  New  York,  by  Publicity 
Lodge  No.  1000,  F.  &  A.  M.  The  com¬ 
mittee  in  charge  of  the  celebration 
was  headed  by  Herbert  Ogden  Barnes. 
The  program  included  presentation  of 
colors  by  Louis  W.  Bleser  and  color 
guard ;  addresses  by  Fred  C.  McKittrick, 
Harry  H.  Charles,  Archibald  H.  Greener, 


and  Charles  H.  Johnson;  and  a  dramati¬ 
zation  of  the  W  ashington  inaugural  on 
April  30,  1788.  The  part  of  Washington 
was  taken  by  Hector  Fuller,  and  other 
parts  by  C.  W.  Fuller,  Douglas  \V.  Cout- 
lee,  John  j\.  Cavanagh,  John  J.  Carr, 
Louis  Bleser,  Carl  A.  Larson,  Mon¬ 
tague  Lee,  Herbert  W^  Evans,  and 
Huston  D.  Crippen,  Jr. 


OTTAWA  CLUB  ELECTS 

George  G.  Greene  of  Ottawa  Journal 
It  Elected  President 

George  G.  Greene,  of  the  Ottawa  Jour¬ 
nal,  was  elected  president  of  the  Ottawa 
Press  Club,  Sept.  26.  Mr.  Greene’s  elec¬ 
tion  followed  the  retirement  of  R.  K. 
Carnegie,  of  the  Canadian  Press,  past 
president,  when  J.  Frank  Williams  of 
the  Ottawa  Journal,  refused  to  accept 
promotion  from  vice-president  and  retired. 

Other  officers  elected  were;  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  Marshall  Yarrow,  Ottawa  Citizen; 
secretary-treasurer,  William  Macdonald, 
Ottawa  Citizen;  directors,  W.  H.  V’an 
Allen,  publicity  branch.  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce;  Alfred  Sykes, 
Ottawa  Journal;  M.  A.  Appel,  Ottawa 
Citizen;  D.  Adamson,  Ottawa  Journal; 
A.  E.  Fulford,  Canadian  Press  and  R. 
K.  Carnegie,  Canadian  Press,  ex-officio. 


COMMODITIES  ACCEPTED 

J.  P.  Rudisil,  editor  of  Canton  (Ga.) 
Cherokee  Advance,  is  running  a  box  on 
page  one  announcing  he  will  accept  com- 
m^ities  in  payment  of  subscriptions. 
He  says  he  will  take  stove  wood,  apples, 
com,  potatoes,  syrup,  hams,  sausage, 
pork,  and  anything  else  that  can  be  eaten 
and  will  allow  market  prices. 


ELVIDGE  JOINS  N.Y.  STAFF 

The  Allen-Klapp  Company,  represent¬ 
ing  the  Middlewest  Newspaper  List,  has 
announced  the  appointment  of  Frank 
Elvidge,  Jr.,  to  the  New  York  staff. 
Mr.  Elvidge  was  formerly  for  five  and 
a  half  years  with  the  Chicago  Office  of 
the  Allen-Klapp  Company,  and  prior  to 
that  time  was  for  about  ten  years  with 
the  Apeo  Asphalt  Roofing  Company,  as 
general  field  manager.  For  the  past 
year  he  has  been  with  the  Aladdin  Oil 
Company,  of  Philadelphia. 


PRESENTS  FARM  NEWS  AWARDS 

The  Indiana  Weekly  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  has  announced  the  award  of  the 
following  prizes  for  farm  news  written 
by  county  agricultural  agents:  best 
series  of  stories  in  weekly  papers,  L.  E. 
Husted,  White  county:  best  single  story, 
E.  F.  Brown,  Ru.shville.  The  Indiana 
Republican  anti  Democratic  Editorial 
Associations  have  awarded  a  cup  to 
L.  S.  Thurston,  farm  agent  at  Greens- 
burg,  for  the  best  series  of  stories  on 
any  one  project  appearing  in  dailies. 


PINE  TESTS  START  JAN.  1 

Experiments  in  the  production  of 
newsprint  from  slash  pine  will  be 
start^  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  about  Jan.  I, 
Dr.  Charles  H.  Herty,  New  York,  con¬ 
sultant  of  the  industrial  committee  of 
Savannah,  announced.  The  two-year  pro¬ 
gram  for  which  the  state  forestry  de¬ 
partments  has  appropriated  $20,000  for 
maintenance  and  the  Chemical  Founda¬ 
tion,  Inc.,  $50,000  for  laboratory  equip¬ 
ment,  is  expected  by  Dr.  Herty  to 
result  in  the  commercial  paper  industry 
becoming  one  of  the  state’s  largest. 


DAILY  WINS  FACULTY  SUPPORT 


University  to  Continue  Paying  for 

Subscriptions  to  Michigan  Daily 

The  announcement  of  Shirley  W. 
Smith,  vice-president  of  the  University 
of  Michigan,  that  $4,000  worth  of  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  the  Michigan  Daily,  student 
newspaper,  pai4  for  by  the  university, 
would  be  cancelled  as  a  reprimand  for 
what  he  deemed  objectionable  editorial 
conduct,  was  reversed,  Oct.  8,  when  the 
university's  board  of  control  of  student 
publications  sided  with  the  editors  of  the 
Daily. 

The  vice-president’s  announcement 
came  recently  after  the  Daily  had  com¬ 
mented  on  the  antics  of  American  Legion 
members  during  their  convention  in  De¬ 
troit  in  an  editorial  which  stated  that 
"alleged  college  drunks  are  mere  chil¬ 
dren's  parties  compared  to  some  of  the 
sights  which  were  witnessed  in  Detroit 
during  the  American  Legion  convention.” 
At  the  same  time  university  authorities 
declared  themselves  displeased  at  alleged 
sensationalism  in  the  Daily’s  make-up, 
objecting  specifically  to  an  issue  of  the 
paper  carrying  three  banner  headlines. 

When  the  editors  of  the  Daily  defended 
themselves  against  the  charges,  the  mat¬ 
ter  was  referred  to  the  board  of  control. 
The  board  decided  the  university  should 
continue  to  pay  for  the  $4,000  worth  of 
subscriptions  which  went  to  faculty 
members. 

FILES  $25,000  SUIT 

Mayor  E.  E.  Hunter  of  Cleburne,  Tex., 
has  filed  a  suit  against  the  Cleburne 
(Tex.)  Times-Revtew  asking  $25,000 
for  alleged  reflections  on  his  honesty. 
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Stereotype  Room 
Efficiency 


Mean*  quick  production  of  good 
u  of  r» 


plate*  and  the  elimination 
euiti  a*  far  a*  poatible. 


Moulding  Blankets 


Hard  and  Soft  Cork  Blankets 
Heary  Wool  Moulders 
Light  Wool  Moulders 
Hun  Wool  Moulders 

(AU  Siaoa) 

Space  Packing  Felt 
4  Thicknestea  —  No.  25, 
No.  35,  No.  40,  No.  50 

Emty  to  (ear,  quick  to  place 

New  England  Newspaper 
Supply  Company 
Worceater,  Maaa.,  U.  S.  A. 
Cable  Addro**  NKNSCO 
Woreeater,  Ifeaa. 


GOSS 


Q^d/usiahle 

«-/  u 


HEAD 
Flatshaver 


An  accurate  flatshaver.  Double 
screw  drive.  Knife  is  adjustable, 
quickly,  to  .ool  in.  5  H.  P.  chain 
drive.  Shaves  plates  up  to  i  (j’x  26* 
Send for 

Folder  J2D  which  tells  ALL  about  it. 


GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 

1 5  So.  Paulina  Street 

HEW  YORE  CHICAGO  ‘AN  FEANCIiCO 


National 

Advertisers! 

DO  YOU 

WANT 

An  .Advertising  Manager? 

A  Salesman? 

A  Representative? 

Try  a  Classified  ad  in  Elditor  &  Publisher.  Through  this 
m^ium  you  can  line  up  available  men — some  of  them 
at  present  employed  but  who  are  looking  for  bigger 
opportunities. 

MODERN  MACHINES 
FOR  YOUR 
STEREOTYPING 
DEPARTMENT 


Speed  Mould  for  casting 
flat  plates. 


Single  and  Two  Speed 
Matrix  Rollers. 


Stereotype-Metal 

Furnaces. 


Flat  Shaving  Machines. 
Type  High  Planers. 

Saw  Tables. 


Monorail  Trimming 
Machines. 


Routing  Machines. 


Complete  Line  of  Acce**oriet 
and  Supplies 


Send  for  the  latest  Hoe 
Stereotyper*'  Catalog. 


R.  HOE  &  CO.,  Inc. 


General  Offleea 
138th  St.  and  East  River 
New  York  City 


THIN 

RUBBER  CREEPER 
BLANKETS 

22"  X  26"  @  $2.50  ea. 
For  Use  Next  to  Matrix 


Rubber  Molders 

In  All 

Sizes  1/12"  Thick 


American  Publishers  Supply 
P.  O.  Box  131 
West  Lynn,  Mass. 


Berry-Mingle  Co.,inc. 

Printing  Equipment  Engineers 

Flatiron  Building  •  175  Fifth  Ava.  at  23rd  St. 


Dosignors  and  builders  of  special 
equipment  to  meet  the  eco¬ 
nomic  production  require¬ 
ments  of  the  present  day  news¬ 
paper  and  publishing  plant. 

Spoclallst*  in  selection  and  sale 
of machinery  for  increased  pro¬ 
duction. 

Consultant*  in  construction,  de¬ 
sign, and  plan  of  arrangements 

of  buildings  to  meet  the  news¬ 
paper  and  publishing  needs. 
A  Strictly  Quality  Product 
A  Quality  Purchaso  it,  aftor  all, 
tha  Bxarcin  of  the  Fro.if  Economy 
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SHOP  TALX  AT  “30” 


(Continued  from  page  50) 


we  favor  stories  of  success  among  un¬ 
pretentious  women. 

Bridge?  Yes,  indeed,  as  women 
tlioroughly  enjoy  this  game. 

Etiquette?  Yes,  if  written  by  a  per¬ 
son  who  knows  the  difference  between 
eo^,  natural  manners,  and  mock  polite- 
ness. 

Health?  By  all  means,  by  a  reputable- 
physician  with  aptitude  for  writing  and 
who  will  not  hesitate  to  use  plain  terms. 

Cooking?  Nothing  better  than  prac¬ 
tical  and  timely  recipes  and  discussion 
of  kitchen  arts. 

Please  do  not  put  a  cross-word  puzzle 
on  our  page!  It  is  only  tiller. 

Bed-time  story?  Why  not?  The  best 
available ! 

Parent  talks?  I  should  say  so,  every 
day  in  the  same  place. 

Business  girl  feature?  I  do  not  favor 
it.  Business  women  get  enough  of  that 
sort  of  thing  at  the  office  and  shop. 
Besides,  rarely  can  it  be  made  interest- 
inpr- 

Let  men,  really  interesting  and  im¬ 
portant  men,  write  on  women’s  pages 
once  in  awhile.  You  know,  the  average 
woman  believes  in  men  when  they  are 
letter  than  average.  There  is  such  a 
thing  as  heroizing  among  women.  No 
better  place  for  it  than  on  the  woman’s 


By  all  means  make  an  artistic  page. 

not  one  of  those  dowdy,  deadly-dull 
layouts  with  a  poorly  constructed  art 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Classified  Advertising 

RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Ordtr) 

1  Tima  —  .80  par  lina 

3  Timea  —  M  per  Hna 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Caah  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  .78  per  line 

4  Timea  —  .60  par  line 
Ceunt  aia  worda  to  the  line 

White  apace  charge  at  aame  rata  par  Una 
per  insertion  at  earned  bjr  (reqnencr  of 
iatertion.  Minimum  apace,  three  Unaa. 
The  Editor  A  Publieher  reterraa  the  right 
to  clattifjr,  edit  or  reject  anp  copy. 


Broken 


Vewipaper  Brokerage — Only  high-grade  proper- 
tlet.  Pertonal  aervlce.  Clyde  U.  Knox,  Bryant 
Bldg.,  Kantat  City,  Mo. 


An  Excluiiva  Illinolt  daily  in  growing  county 
•eat  city  of  16,000.  Money  maker.  $150,000 — 
$.10,000  caih.  Loula  Eddy,  Wrigley  Bldg., 
Chicago. 


Daily  In  Cent.  Ill.  county  teat.  Fine  money 
making  record.  Price  $45,000.  Cath  $10,000. 
10  yeart  to  pay  hal.  Louit  Eddy,  Wrigley 
Bldg.,  Chicago. 


Bare  opportunity,  for  one  haring  adrertialng 
exiierience,  to  invest  small  amount,  take  charge 
large  weekly,  exclusive  field,  earning  dividends. 
Drawing  account,  share  of  profits.  Replying, 
state  experience,  capital  available.  J.  B.  Shale, 
Times  Building,  New  York. 


Paoillo  Coast  Dally  Mewspapert — The  Sacramento 
t'nlon,  Eugene  (Ore.)  Register,  Santa  Marla 
Times.  I.a  Grande  (Ore.)  Evening  Obterver, 
Ontario  Dally  Report  and  Klamath  Falla  (Ore.) 
News  and  Herald  were  sold  through  M.  0. 
Moore,  Newspaper  Broker,  27Z  N.  Rodeo  Drive, 
Beverly  Hills,  Cal. 


Cirealation  Promotion 


Our  “Better  Tlmee”  Campaigns  have  unequalled 
psychological  appeal.  Hold  5-year  American 
record  for  cash  business  on  a  tingle  drive. 
Hudson  De  Priest,  246  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


The  W.  8.  Kendall  Company,  104  N.  Bailey 
Ave.,  liOUlsvllle,  Ky. — Circulation  Builders — 
Creators  and  sole  owners  of  The  Kendall  Plan. 


Over  90%  of  all  circulation  campaigns  on  dally 
newspB|)ert  in  the  L'nited  States  and  Canada 
•re  conducted  by  The  Charles  Partlowe  Com- 
^ny.  The  dependable,  self-financing  PART- 
WWB  PLAN  campaign  It  absolute  insurance 
of  cleanliness,  genuine  satisfaction  and  re¬ 
sults  that  have  never  been  equalled  In  circula¬ 
tion  building.  Partlowe  added  circulation  is 
clean  circulation.  Every  subscription  verified 
by  the  publisher  of  your  Circulation  Depart¬ 
ment.  No  subscription  accepted  unless  paid 
tor  in  full  by  the  subscriber.  A  collect  wire, 
or  letter  will  give  you  a  free  Partlowe  scientific 
survey  of  your  field  and  an  Intelligent  estimate 
rv.  <  Dboe'bllltles — without  obligation.  The 
Indl  **  *’*''‘’°*’*  Company,  Occidental  Bldg., 


head,  or  some  silly  baimer  line  about 
“News  and  Views  of  The  Gentler  Sex.’’ 
Play  up  the  stuff  in  pretty  type  forms, 
pack  in  the  interest,  eliminate  time- 
wasting  words  and  superficialities, 
illustrate  with  lustrous  half-tones  and 
high-class  drawings,  and  make  the  page 
stand  out  as  newsy  and  vital,  at  least  as 
enticing  as  the  sports  page.  .Vgree  or  not, 
this  is  my  three-cents  worth. 


PROMOTION  IN  UTICA  STAFF 

M.  L.  Johnson,  former  copy  desk  chief 
of  Utica  (N.Y.)  Ohscner-Dispatch.  has 
been  named  news  erlitor  to  succeed  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  WcKxls.  Mr.  W'cxxls  recently 
succeeded  George  .-K.  Bradley  as  manag¬ 
ing  editor  when  Mr.  Bradley  went  to 
Rochester  as  managing  editor  of  the 
Times-Union.  Harold  Semple,  former 
state  editor,  has  become  copy  desk  chief 
with  James  Doyle,  former  copy  reader, 
on  the  state  desk,  and  C.  E.  Rol^rts, 
formerly  of  the  Jamestoivn  Post,  joining 
the  copy  desk. 


CARRIERS  TO  HAVE  DANCE 

Albany  n.vening  News  carrier  boys 
will  have  a  dance  Oct.  28  in  Odd  Fel¬ 
lows  Hall  with  prizes  offered  for  the 
best  waltzers  and  tap  dancers.  The 
affair  is  being  directed  by  John  W. 
O’Connor,  circulation  director. 


LABOR  LEADERS  ENTERTAINED 

President  William  Green  and  other 
officers  of  the  .American  Federation  of 
I^bor,  which  held  its  annual  convention 
in  Vancouver,  B.C.,  were  guests  of  R.  J. 
Cromie,  owner  of  the  Vancoui’er  Sun, 
at  a  luncheon  recently. 


Special  Prize  Offer 


Do  Women  Read 
The  Women’s  Pages  in  the 
Daily  Newspapers, 

If  not,  why  not — wliat  is  lacking? 

PRIZES 

For  the  best  letter  answering  these  ques¬ 
tions  a  piiltllslier  oPTers  a  prise  of  One 
Hiindreil  Dollars — ($100.00) 

For  tlie  second  liest  letter  the  prize  is 
Fifty  Dollars— ($.-|0.00) 

For  third  liest  letter  the  prise  is 
Twenty-five  Dollars  ($2r>.00) 

For  fotirth  l)est  letter  the  prise  is 
Twenty-five  Dollars  ($25.00) 

(Oontest  ends  October  Ill,  1031.  Address 
^11  communications  to  “Box  XYZ.  Ill, 
Editor  A  Publisher,  Suite  1700,  Times 
Building,  147.1  Broadway,  New  York.” 
EDITOR  &  Pt’BMSHER  guarantees  the 
authenticity  of  this  advertisement  and 
payment  of  the  prises  by  a  distinguished 
American  newspaper  publisher  who  will 
be  the  sole  Judge  of  the  value  of  letters 
submitted.) 


Circulation  Promotion 


Newspaper  Circulation  Consultant  -If  your  cir- 
dilation  needR  a  stimulant,  don't  Are  your 
clrdilation  manaaor,  call  in  an  experienced  out- 
aider  to  look  your  plant  over  for  a  week  or 
a  month.  Get  adviae  from  a  different  anale. 
15  yeara*  experience  (irculation  Manafcer  Metro¬ 
politan  Mominc-Sunday-Evenlna;  6  yeara*  ex¬ 
perience  manager  wholeaale  newapR|>er  delivery, 
bandlinK  over  twenty  dtiTerent  daily  and 
Bunday  publicationa.  Jamea  McKernan,  224 
Fourth  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Newspaper  for  Sale 


For  Salo:  Small  dally,  exclusive  location, 

county  neat,  weatern  atate,  abowtng  ex(;ellent 
returns  right  now.  $13,000  caah  required. 
C-516.  Edilor  A  Publisher. _ 


_ Help  Wanted 

Advertiainr  8aletman*Manarar  with  unguea- 
tioned  production  record,  for  only  dally  In  rich 
Mlchitrnn  territory.  Hnalneaa-manaaerial  ex¬ 
perience  valuable.  Fntiaual  home  city  of 
eifthteen  thoiiaand.  New  plant,  old  eatabliahed 
d.'iily.  Tell  all,  aend  photograph. 

Editor  &  Publiaher. 


SttnadMa  Waatarf 


AdTertising — Background  of  ten  years  aucceaaful 
experience,  morning,  evening,  metropolitan  and 
smaller  city  papers.  Now  employed,  one  of 
America's  largest  dallies.  Seeking  Advertis¬ 
ing  Managership  of  newspaper,  city  100,000  to 
2.'iO,000  pop.  East  preferred.  Resiwiisible,  with 
iinquestlonalile  record,  excellent  references. 

C-,165,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

AdvartUing  Man — Fine  character  and  per- 
lonallty.  Experience  many-sided.  Producer  who 
can  create  and  aervice  accounts.  Is  also  an 
able  writer  of  editorials,  stories  and  publicity. 
Newspaper  work  preferred.  Slse  and  location 
of  paper  a  minor  conalderatlon.  Address, 
Edward  O'Fallon,  Jr.,  411  E.  lltb  St..  New 

Albany,  Ind. _ 

Advertising  Manager — Whose  successful  record 
will  Interest  any  publiaher  seeking  an  Indus¬ 
trious,  eonsclentions  producer.  One  who  has 
convlnelngly  demonstrated  hla  ability  to  create 
and  hold  volume  linage  and  advertiser  eonfi- 
dence.  Your  inquiry  will  bring  facts,  figures, 
references  and  reason  for  availability.  Ad¬ 
dress  C-517,  Editor  A  I’ubllsber. 


Situations  Wanted 


Advertising — 


DEPRESSION  LIFTER  AVAII-ABI.E 


Some  aggressive  newspaper  needs  experienced 
advertising  man  to  help  capitalise  on  recent 
suggestions  of  business  lenders  that  heavier 
newspaper  advertising  will  lift  bualnesa  dei>re8- 
sion.  rniversity  graduate  with  nine  years  ex¬ 
perience  on  metropolitan  newspapers,  including 
local  selling,  market  surveys,  national  adver¬ 
tising,  adrertialng  manager  and  business 
manager  will  accept  liberal  anlary  reduction  to 
connect  with  active  organisation.  Can  show 
clean  record,  furnish  full  details  and  references. 
C-.14S,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Artist — Exiierlenced  metrojiolllan  daily,  cartoons, 
human  interest,  ad  drawings,  retouch,  ingenious, 
desires  change.  Salary  $4.1.  C-,161,  Editor  A 

Publisher. 

Circulation  Manager,  age  20,  available  Nov.  11. 
Knows  every  angle,  boy  promotion,  carrier, 
street  sales,  dealers,  and  mail.  Can  handle 
direct  and  build  under  any  conditions.  A 
lender,  not  a  follower.  With  Hearst  nine  years. 
A-1  reference.  C-.M-T,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Ciroulation  Manager  available  at  once.  11 
years’  experience.  I,et  me  know  of  your  wants. 
Hard,  ronat'lentloiia  worker.  Knows  all  phases 
of  modern  circulation  building.  Age  .10,  married. 
C-.111.  Editor  A  Publiaher. 


Circulation  Manager,  Canadian,  fully  experi¬ 
enced,  seeking  wider  field;  ran  take  complete 
charge  or  any  part  of  department.  C-147, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation  man  wants  to  connect  with  good 
piibllrallon.  Thorougbly  experienced.  Best 
references,  salary  secondary.  0-144,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Ciroulation —College  graduate,  2S,  married,  ex¬ 
perienced  as  solicitor  and  circulation  manager 
of  small  city  dall.v,  desires  similar  connection. 
.\ddresa  Box  C-.IOO,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation— Man,  23.  married,  two  children, 
doing  circulation  and  delivery  work  all  his  life, 
desires  iHisition  where  knowledge  and  ability 
will  bear  fnilf.  Go  anywhere.  Employed  at 
present.  C-1(10,  Editor  A  PtibllsUer. 


Copyreader  -Rewrite;  any  desk;  8  years  all- 
around  ex|ierlenee.  age  27,  capable,  go  anywhere. 
C-,16I,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Desk  Man— 20  years  exi>erlence,  fast,  accurate, 
writes  go<id  heads.  Available  at  once.  C-,164, 
Editor  A  Pul>llaher. 


Editorial  Writer,  experienced,  well  versed  in 
foreign  and  domestic  government  alTairs,  desires 
connection  with  newspaper  as  s|ierial  feature 
writer  or  any  phase  of  editorial  work.  C-.166. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial- -Young  woman,  experienced,  reporting, 
features,  proofreading,  etc.  Will  go  anywheres. 
C-.VW,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial- -To  managers  and  publishers:  Here 
Is  a  man  who  can  fill  any  vacancy  In  your 
editorial  department.  Specialties:  Managing 
editor,  editorial  writing,  news  editor.  Has 
l>eeii  throiigli  the  whole  mill.  References: 
Consolidated  Press,  Toledo  Blade,  Bell  Syndi¬ 
cate,  Cinciiinatt  Enquirer,  NANA.  etc.  Address 
by  mail  or  wire:  C-.KM,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editor — Former  Washington  correspondent  and 
editor  on  key  desks  of  two  great  metropolitan 
dailies  wants  to  make  change  by  October  10. 
Expert  on  piclurea,  features  and  makeup. 
Married,  three  children,  33.  Beat  recommenda¬ 
tions  posalble.  C-549,  Editor  A  Publiaher. 


Feature  Writer  or  general  news  reporter — 6 
years  exiierience— wants  position  in  New  York 
area.  C-.161;  Editor  A  Publiaher. 


In  Any  Capacity — Now  available,  the  aervlcee 
of  a  woman  who  can  manage  an  office  or  be  a 
valuable  assistant  to  a  busy  executive.  Good 
at  figures  and  baa  working  knowledge  of  ste¬ 
nography  and  typing.  Will  accept  moderate 
■alary.  C-524.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Mechanical  Superintendent — can  secure  maximum 
production  at  minimum  coat.  Conversant  every 
department.  C-ieo,  Editor  A  Publiaher. 


Situations  Wanted 


Mechanical  Superintendent — Composing  Room 
Executive — Last  five  years  in  charge  of  all 
mrchanical  departments  of  .Vmerica's  leading 
slxday  morning  newspaper  in  advertising 
volume.  Wide  experience  over  country, 
.lust  the  man  to  meet  present  business  condi¬ 
tions.  Salary  plus  share  of  savings  effected 
preferred.  Medium  and  large  organlxntiona 
sollcitetl.  Convincing  recommendations  to  sub¬ 
mit.  C-514,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Manager — 


Advertising  Execiillve. 


His  experience  combines  all  around  nrws|>apcr 
work  and  many  years  at  the  head  of  bis  own 
agency.  He  knows  both  sides  of  the  story, — 
that  of  the  newspaper,  and  the  vlew|H>lnt  of 
the  advertiser.  Duly  .17  years  of  age. 

Remuneration  la  secondary  to  the  opportunity 
to  help  build  a  worili  whlle  newspaiier  in  a 
progressive  city.  Write  C-.siO,  Editor  A  Puh- 
llslier. 


Newspaper  man  and  wife.  news|)HiM‘r  woman, 
seek  positions  on  English  paper  in  foreign 
country,  Soiitli  America  or  China  preferred. 
Want  some  editorial  resiHinsIhillty.  fair  aalaries 
ntul  gtHHl  opportiinit.v.  Now  employed;  young; 
references.  C-ltWI,  Eilltor  A  Publisher. 


Newspaper  man,  with  international  experience 
wishes  position  in  New  York,  or  would  be 
available  as  New  York  Corrcsp<mdent  for  out 
of  town  paper.  C-.162,  Editor  A  Publiaher. 


Reporter,  rewrite,  simrts — man,  age  21,  ambi¬ 
tions,  exiierlenced.  Three  years  weeklies  and 
dallies.  Anywheres.  C-5tl8.  Editor  A  Ibibllsher. 


Reporter  with  comprehensive  experience  In  re- 
portorial  and  desk  work,  dally  and  weekly 
papers.  Good  references,  age  26,  single  and 
sober.  O.  D.  Crawley,  Jr.,  1924  Spring  Garden 
St.,  Greensboro,  N.  0. 


Sports  Editor  or  General  Editorial,  28,  top 
references;  do  humorous  column  on  aide  of 
desired.  Contributor  to  Judge  and  Life. 
C-.146,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Telegraph,  desk  or  sports — Reliable  experi¬ 
ence.  College  graduate.  Capable  of  ataumlng 
charge  of  small  paper.  Invites  confideatlal 
correspondence.  C-5.10,  Editor  A  Publltber. 


Mechanical  Eipiipment  For  Sale 

For  Sale — Baseball  Player  Board  In  first  class 
condition.  Best  offer  takes  It.  Recorder,  Green¬ 
field,  Mass. 


For  SaIe--.M<Mlel-K  llnotyiie  in  good  working 
condition,  $.Kai  takes  It.  With  two  magasines, 
mats,  motor  and  gas  imt.  Recorder,  Greenfield, 
.Mass. 


Four  Wetel  Routers,  $210.00  each.  One  Wll- 
liama  Lloyd  Smooth-Shaver,  $300.00;  one  Type- 
High  Planer,  $300.00;  one  Daniels  Planer, 
$200.00;  one  Goss  heavy  duty  dry  mat  roller, 
$8tl0.00.  All  machinery  rebuilt  and  fully  guar¬ 
anteed.  Miles  Machinery  Company,  480A  Waet 
Broadway,  New  York  city. 


NEWSPAPER 

PROPERTIES 

Bought, Sold  and  Appraised 

All  negotiations  confidential 


Palmer,  Suter  &  Palmer 

Businasa  Eatabllahad  In  1899 

tSO  Madison  Ave.  New  York 


Free  Service  for 

Newspapermen  if  you  are  ioble$$  and 

'  '  can  furnish  satisfac¬ 

tory  references  as  to  your  ability,  we  will  be  very 
glad  to  have  you  register  with  our 

CLASSIFIED  SERVICE 

This  department  is  in  close  contact  with  newspaper 
employers  and  if  you  will  send  in  a  brief  outline  of 
your  experience  it  will  be  filed  until  it  can  be  used 
to  your  advantage.  If  we  are  able  to  put  you  in 
touch  with  an  opportunity,  there  is  positively  no 
charge  for  the  service. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
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By  MARLEN  PEW 


DO  WOMEN  READ 
THE  WOMEN  S  PAGES  IN  THE 
DAILY  NEWSPAPERS? 

If  not.  why  not — what  la  laokliijc? 
rUIZKS 

For  ihp  beat  Ipttpr  iiiiMworinfC  theae  qiieationH 
a  piihnHh«*r  ofTerH  a  of 

ONE  HUND&ED  DOLLARS— $100.00 
For  a<^*ond  t»oHt  letter  the  priae  la 
FIFTY  DOLLARS— ($60.00) 

For  thirel  ^^eHt  letter  the  j?riae  la 
TWENTY-FIVE  DOLLARS— ($25.00) 

For  fiHjrth  t>eKt  letter  the  prla**  la 
TWENTY-FIVE  DOLLARS— ($26.00) 
(Conteat  enda  OotolH*r  IM,  lt»31.  Addr«*HH  all 
eommunhationa  to  **liox  XYZ,  111.  Editor  A 
Fuhliaiier.  Suite  17tK>  Tlniea  Ituildins,  New 
York.*’  EDITOR  A  FrUI.ISHKIt  ffui.ranfeea 
the  authenticity  of  tliia  advert iwineiit  and  pay¬ 
ment  of  tlie  pri/ea  l»y  a  diatinuuialuMi  Aiiieri<‘aii 
newapaT»er  piddiKher  who  will  la-  the  wde  jiidite 
of  the  value  of  lettera  auluiiitted.  > 

4c  *  ♦ 

TKT  me  tell  you  alnnit  this  interestiuR 
-^advertisement  which  apinars  on  the 
classified  i)aKe  o?'  Kiutor  &  Puiilishkk 
this  week.  The  advertiser,  as  I  chance 
to  know,  i>  (Mie  of  the  most  distiiiRuishetl 
newsj>ai)er  imhiishers  of  the  day.  His 
hupe  success  is  based  on  just  such  orip- 
inal  inethiKls  as  this  prize  contest  indi¬ 
cates.  He  IS.  and  for  many  years  has 
been  in  tireless  search  of  better  metluKls, 
hipher  forms,  improved  technique  in 
every  department  of  editinp  and 
puhlishinp.  W  ealth,  power,  establishe<i 
success  have  not  piven  this  mcKlest  pen- 
tleman  any  false  sense  of  omniscience. 
He  Continues  to  l>e  the  jatient  searcher, 
willinp  to  learn,  anxious  to  discuss 
newspaper  atTairs  with  craftsmen  who 
may  know  more  alniut  a  specialized  de- 
jKirtment  than  he. 

“W’hat  alviiit  the  woman’s  iiape  in  the 
modern  metropolitan  newspaiier?”  he 
askeil  durinp  a  private  conversation,  the 
other  day.  "Do  women  reail  this  pape? 
If  not.  what  is  lackinp?" 

W'e  siippesteil  that  women’s  papes 
were  read  or  not  read,  dejiendinp  on  the 
skill  with  which  they  are  e<Iite<l.  There 
are  pon<i.  poor  and  some  worthless 
papes.  Well,  then,  what  constitutes  a 
woman's  pape  of  quality,  ca^iahle  of 
holdinp  interest  from  day  to  day,  really 
servinp  the  intellectual  and  emotional 
neeils  of  the  rank  and  file  of  women 
readers?  W’hat  does  mere  man  know 
about  this  dejiartment  or  feminine  re¬ 
sponsiveness  to  it?  Masculine  conceit 
ma>-  have  led  us  far  astray.  Intellipent 
women,  especially  those  with  newspaiKT 
Iraininp,  should  he  able  to  write  a  for 
mula  for  a  iiape  which  would  Ik*  a 
worthy  contribution  to  the  sex  and  re¬ 
flect  credit  on  the  puhlicafion.  The 
publisher  offere.!  these  observations  and 
then  remarkeil :  “I "would  pay  well  for 
some  suppestions  on  these  neplectefl 
lines  and  T  would  like  to  make  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  some  authentic  penius  in 
woman's  nape  editinp.  whether  man  or 
woman.  How  could  it  Ik*  arranpe<l  ?” 

It  was  suppested  that  a  classified  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  Epitor  &  Pt’m.isiiER 
would  doubtless  hrinp  replies  from 
skilled  e.litorc.  With  characteristic 
promptness  the  publisher  pencilled  the 
prize  oflFers  which  you  will  find  in 
the  classified  columns  of  this  isstie.  We 
apreol  to  keep  his  identity  private. 

*  *  * 

O'*  O  to  it.  ladies  and  pentlemen  of  the 
y  Thirty  Club,  if  you  have  oripinal 
ideas  on  this  suhiect.  Any  letter  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Box  X.Y.Z.,  111,  received 
prior  to  Sunday.  Xov.  1.  will  be  deliv¬ 
ered  to  the  publisher.  The  comjtetition 
is  open  to  all.  except  salaried  employes 
of  this  journal.  It  is  not  only  an  oppor- 
tunit>-  to  capture  a  money  prize,  but  per¬ 
haps  to  form  a  contact  with  a  publisher 
who  is  ever  in  quest  of  hiph  calibre 
talent.  For  the  puidance  of  the  contest¬ 
ants  I  should  state  that  the  publisher  is 
interested  in  imnrovinp  the  quality  of  a 
newspaper  published  in  one  of  the  great 


metropolitan  cities,  so  your  thought 
should  turn  to  the  interest  of  urban 
women.  His  new'spaper  has  popular  ap¬ 
peal,  but  its  readers  are  generally  above 
the  average  in  intelligence  and  means. 
I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  it  is  a 
“class  paper.”  However,  its  appeal  is  not 
to  hoi  polloi.  If  in  writing  a  formula 
for  a  woman’s  page  you  keep  in  mind 
the  rank  and  file  of  wholesome,  self-re¬ 
specting,  common-school  educated  Amer¬ 
ican  women  you  will  not  go  astray. 

«  *  * 

AM  not  in  this  contest,  but  dare  ven¬ 
ture  some  ideas  on  what  may  be  the 
ingredients  of  a  page  which  merits  the 
affection  and  regular  study  of  .American 
women.  Doubtless  these  views  will  be 
challenging  to  editors  of  some  women’s 
pages,  but  nothing  will  be  lost  through 
such  controversy.  My  right  to  discuss 
the  matter  is  based  on  some  l.'i  years 
of  newspaper  and  syndicate  direction  of 
service  of  this  kind  and  I  recall  that,  in 
my  youth,  I  ghosted  for  the  la^e  Ella 
Wheeler  Wilcox  for  a  couple  of  weeks 
while  she  was  t(K>  ill  to  write.  Paren¬ 
thetically.  no  newspaper  writer  of  this 
day  can  hold  a  candle  to  the  brilliant  light 
of  kindly,  human  sentiment  that  radiated 
from  the  stirring  ver.se  which  Mrs. 
W  ilcox  reeled  off  day  by  day  for  many 
years  for  the  Hearst  newspajier. 

I'nlike  our  prize-offering  advertiser 
most  publishers  seem  to  lie  taking  their 
woman’s  pages  for  granted.  The  de¬ 
partment  is  only  some  vague  and 
shadowy  activity  which  runs  on  like  a 
brook,  not  very  interesting,  not  vital,  but 
conventionally  necessary.  Once  in 
a  while  .some  business  manager  may  re¬ 
mark  that  this  routine  operation  costs 
$1.2(K)  per  six-day  week  for  newsprint 
alone,  if  the  circulation  is  200.000,  not 
to  mention  editorial,  mechanical  and 
distribution  charges,  but  few  publishers 
t.ake  even  this  fact  seriously.  It  is  a 
(pieer  lapse,  liecause  if  the  woman’s  page 
is  not  a  circulation  factor  it  is  ordinarily 
nothing.  Advertising  is  either  kept  off 
of  it  or  advertisers  do  not  demand  the 
space.  The  woman’s  page  is  not  to  be 
taken  for  granted.  It  either  serves  or 
it  d<K*sn't. 

♦  *  * 

WH.AT  are  the  interests  of  the  modern 
city  woman?  Mere  man  may  ob¬ 
serve  them  in  his  social  circle  and  on 
the  street.  My  belief  is  that  they  are 
only  superficially  dissimilar  from  those 
of  our  mothers  and  grandmothers ; 
fundamentally  they  are  the  same.  The 
wheel  of  time  has  brought  to  women  of 
this  country  and  generation  the  “new 
freedom.”  This  is  wonderfully  and 
magnificently  real,  but  it  does  not  change 
human  nature.  Women  remain  women, 
despite  pfilitical  emancipation,  economic 
eiiuality,  business  and  professional  pur¬ 
suits,  new  personal  ambitions,  remark¬ 
able  physic.al  reliefs,  astounding  (for 
many)  comparative  leisure,  educational 
and  cultural  opportunity,  travel  and  out¬ 
door  activity,  particination  in  sports  and 
numerous  similar  indulgence  unknown 
to  the  women  of  previous  generations — 
indeed,  little  known  today  among  women 
of  most  of  the  nations  of  the  universe. 

Rut  what  are  the  rank  and  file  of 
women  living  in  urban  communities 
specially  concerned  with  today.  I  sug¬ 
gest  the  following  items,  in  order  of 
importance ; 

(1)  Married  life,  for  the  man’s  sake 
.  .  .  Romance. 

(a)  Children,  for  their  sake. 

(b)  Home,  for  family  unity. 

(c)  Getting  on.  family  improvement, 
(d)  Social  approval. 

Beauty  in  all  forms. 

(a)  Personal  beautification. 


(b)  The  brightness  and  gaiety  of 
life  as  reflected  from  the  out¬ 
side  world. 

(c)  Reverence,  charity,  sacrifice, 
duty. 

(d)  Excitements  of  festivity  and 
“go.” 

(3)  Protection,  security,  stability. 

(a)  Confidence  in  love  life. 

(b)  Material  means  assuring  com¬ 
fort  and  health. 

(c)  Serenity  as  to  the  future. 

(4)  Emotional  outlets. 

(a)  Talk. 

(b)  Reading. 

(c)  Dbjects  calling  on  sympathy. 

(d)  Political  or  social  adherence. 

(e)  Patronage  of  some  special 
cause. 

(f)  (iames. 

(5)  Individual  achievement. 

(a)  Honor  or  profit  from  some  ac¬ 
tivity  —  artistic,  professional, 
commercial,  social,  sporting, 
home  ecfinomics,  but  particularly 
in  promotion  of  family  interests 
which  reflect  glory. 

(6)  Every  normal  woman’s  ambition  to 
retain  the  appearance,  manners  and 
jierqui  sites  of  youth,  and  youthful 
companionship. 

*  *  * 

My  estimate  of  womenly  women  is 
boundlessly  high  and  is  based  chiefly 
on  the  character  of  the  women  I  have 
known  best,  my  mother  foremost.  In 
most  of  the  essentials  which  make  life 
worth  living  women  are,  in  my  opinion, 
far  superior  to  my  sex.  They  are  not 
false  in  imiKirtant  matters,  "rhey  seek 
mental  and  jiliysical  cleanliness.  They 
bear  burdens  courageously.  They  are 
hopeful.  Their  vanities  are  only  skin- 
deep.  The  modern  cruelties,  sadism  in 
business,  social  and  governmental  rela¬ 
tions,  such  as  exploitation  of  the  poor 
and  human  slaughter  and  waste  in  war, 
are  decidedly  repugnant  to  the  average 
woman,  though  the  average  man  toler¬ 
ates  these  ahuses  and  often  glories  in 
them.  Woman  does  not  inflict  unneces¬ 
sary  pain  on  creatures,  human  or  animal. 
Her  primary  instincts  are  decent.  She 
admires  a  square  deal.  Candor  is  es¬ 
sentially  feminine.  The  wholesomeness 
of  life,  its  happiness  and  the  real  tgog- 
ress  of  civilization,  which  I  do  not  tnink 
is  measured  hy  technological  advances, 
is  in  women’s  hands.  Multi-blessed  is 
he  who  is  surrounded  by  good  women. 
*  *  * 

^HIS  ideal  is  something  to  which  the 
woman’s  page  I  have  in  mind  may 
cater.  Specifically.  I  recommend  the 
publication  of  such  material  as  the 
following ; 

l.ove  stories,  passionately  repeating 
and  ornamenting '  the  old,  old,  divine 
.story  of  the  adventures  of  the  man  and 
the  maid,  to  stimulate  the  emotions  of 
those  who  possess  love  life  and  to  aid  the 
compensation  of  those  who  lack  it. 
There  are  “love  stories”  which  are 
written  for  and  often  by  prurient- 
minded  men,  but  they  are  poisonous  to 
normal  women  and  also  to  our  pages. 
Real  love  stories  that  describe  the  ecstatic 
bliss  and  agonies  of  natural  men  and 
women  are  of  top  value. 

There  should  be  much  about  children, 
their  bearing  and  their  rearing. 

Home  economics,  beautification,  mod¬ 
ern  eijuipment  which  relieve  women  of 
house  drudgery,  is  good  stuff  when  writ¬ 
ten  hy  authorities  intent  on  serving  the 
reader,  but  press  agentry  on  the  woman’s 
liage  is  an  abomination,  a  mean  deceit 
which  sensible  women  see  through. 
Perhaps  press  agent  adulteration  is  the 
chief  hane  of  the  modern  woman’s  page. 

Fashions  are  important,  if  and  when 
they  reflect  the  rapidly  advancing  modes 
and  arc  of  practical  help  to  the  average 
woman.  Very  extreme  modes  arc  not 
out  of  place,  occasionally,  because  every 
woman  wants  to  know  what  is  going  on 
in  the  gayest  and  most  extravagant 
circles.  No  longer  is  it  necessary  to 
illustrate  how  to  make  clothes,  hy  use 
of  crude  line  drawings  or  sharply  de¬ 
fined  wash-drawings,  for  urban  women 
are  not  making  their  own  clothes  in  this 
day.  being  able  to  buy  them  ready-made 
more  cheaply,  though  not  always  in  equal 
quality,  in  my  view.  Fashion  service 


should  include  oarments  for  old  and 
young  women,  thin  and  stout,  and  for 
children,  and  should  describe  accessories 
as  well  as  dresses  and  coats.  The  styles 
in  home  furnishings  are  of  lesser  im¬ 
portance,  because  they  usually  are  so 
well  advertised.  Pictures  are  essential, 
but  the  best  stuff  is  short,  clear,  authentic 
liaragraphs  in  gossip  columns. 

*  *  * 

Y  woman’s  page  will  carry  at  least 

two  or  three  signed  daily  columns. 
First  I  think  of  a  column  by  a  mature 
and  experienced  woman  cajiable  of  writ¬ 
ing  social-psychology  in  sprightly  and 
direct  terms.  She  can  lecture  her  sisters 
all  she  wants  to,  if  she  is  fair,  whole¬ 
some  and  means  to  be  constructive.  Her 
advice  concerning  affairs  of  the  heart, 
home,  adventure  of  life  can  easily  Ijecome 
a  potent  influence  in  the  lives  of  count¬ 
less  women  w'ho  may  “feel”  more  than 
they  are  capable  of  “saying.”  This 
column  ought  to  be  signed  by  some 
noble-mind^  woman,  well-educated  and 
thoroughly  experienced  in  newspaper 
work. 

Another  column  I  have  in  mind  would 
be  by  some  bright  and  shining  girl, 
jKJssessed  of  good  humor,  thrilling  to  the 
adventure  of  living,  gossipy,  passionate, 
loving  pretty  things,  highly  articulate  in 
describing  what  she  sees,  hears  and 
feels.  The  kind  of  a  girl  who,  when  she 
blows  into  your  house  in  the  afternoon 
or  evening,  lights  up  the  whole  place 
with  animated  talk  about  interesting 
peojile  and  things.  A  girl  who  can 
laugh  and  make  you  laugh,  or  weep  and 
bring  you  to  tears.  She  is  not  a  rare 
type  in  society,  but  find  one  who  is  cap¬ 
able  of  writing  as  she  talks! 

♦  ♦  * 


AH.  yes,  I  favor  a  daily  menu,  if  it  is 
iifit  supplied  by  some  syndicate 
drudge  a  thousand  miles  away,  or  by 
tlie  press  agent  of  Crisco,  the  orange 
growers’  association  or  the  Chicago 
packers.  Out  with  such  stuff — it  is  a 
press  scandal !  Women  who  read  news- 
jiapers  are  not  deceived,  but  many  editors 
are  fwiled  into  believing  that  this  press 
agent  dope  is  “cheap.”  It  is  costing 
readers,  or  the  confidence  of  readers, 
which  makes  it  highly  expensive. 

Beauty  hints,  also  desirable  if  written 
by  an  authority,  but  dynamite  if  con¬ 
cealed  advertising. 

MfKlern  editors  may  scorn  me,  but  I 
firmly  assert  that  city  women  still  like 
caged  birds,  potted  plants,  ruffled  cur¬ 
tains,  anti(|tie  furnishings,  piano  and 
phfinograph  music,  cats  or  dogs,  boxes 
or  albums  of  snap-shot  pictures,  gaily 
painted  dishes,  old  lace,  “solid”  silver 
sets,  cut  glass,  ornamental  brass,  hooked 
rugs,  grand-father  clfK’ks,  packets  of  old 
letters,  wisps  of  hair  tied  with  blue  or 
pink  baby  riblKin,  rose  leaves  preserved  in 
Bibles  plum  and  bcrric  jelly  capped  by 
paraffin  and  kept  in  neat  rows  on  a  high 
.shelf,  heavy  and  flowing  linen  naiiery, 
low  soft  chairs.  wofKl-hurning  fireplaces, 
miniature  (xirtraits  on  ivory.  Oriental 
vases,  handy  kitchen  cabinets,  neatly 
glassed-in  library  shelves,  two  or  three 
carat  .solitaires,  full-length  mirrors,  cedar 
boxes,  Persian  shawls,  amber  and  steel 
knitting  needles,  mending  boxes  includ¬ 
ing  the  toe  egg,  shell  combs,  manicure 
kits,  genuine  leather  bags,  hand  em¬ 
broidery,  log-cabin  satin  quilts,  ivory 
shoe  horns,  umbrella  urns,  patented  ik>- 
tato  knives  and  family  group  enlarge¬ 
ments.  This  may  sound  Pakaeozoic  but 
ask  your  wife  or  somelxxly’s  sister. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

T  ET'S  have  some  success  stories  of,  for 
•*-^and  hy  women.  They  need«not  neces¬ 
sarily  concern  women  whose  successes 
are  on  the  stage,  in  finance,  husincss,  or 
any  of  the  arts.  They  might  be  about  a 
woman  who  has  brought  up  ten  worthy 
children.  Or  about  a  woman  who  fought 
it  out  successfully  alone  after  her  husland 
died.  Or  alKiut  a  woman  who  made  a 
beautiful  home  out  of  a  despised  “diinw 
Or  a  woman  who  gets  her  housework 
done  by  eleven  and  is  out  daily  calling 
on  the  wives  of  the  unemployed.  O'"  * 
school  teacher  through  whose  hands 
thousands  of  hopefuls  have  passed,  with 
better  than  ordinary  grades,  and  some 
excellent  graduate  results  in  high  statwn 
in  the  community.  Which  is  to  say  that 
(Continued  on  paqe  49) 
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